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THE ROSICRUCIAN FORUM 


Greetings! 


V VV 


Dear Fratres and Sorores: 


The attitude of mind has always had its 
directors. Like those cardinal directions of 
the compass, they are four in number; 
namely, they are forward, retrogression, and 
to the right and to the left. Thus there are 
always those who by their thinking and by 
the policies which they form are definitely 
constructive and creative. Such an attitude 
is obviously progressive or the forward di- 
rection. Conversely, there are those who, 
for various reasons, sometimes unaccounta- 
ble, or because life has caused them to be 
embittered, are retrogressive in their think- 
ing. They are continually opposing the 
existing status, thinking illogically, and 
seem to find a perverted enjoyment in de- 
struction and obstruction. 


Of the four directions in which thought 
and subsequent action may move, the right 
and left are most commonly known. The 
rightist is a conservative. Пе is inclined to 
the influence of tradition and is reluctant to 
truncate tested and approved customs for 
even the most promising new opportunities. 
The rightist is quite often an obstacle to 
progress, or at least a delaying factor by his 
punctilious attitude of weighing everything 
by what has been done. However, there is 
much to be said in defense of the rightist. 
He is not maliciously trying to retard prog- 
ress. His is an attitude of caution and a 
reluctance of chancing the loss of what has 
been gained and proven to have merit,,on 
ihe probability that something better may 
be obtained. The rightist, therefore, is a 
temporizing influence upon extreme radi- 
calism and often a preserver of past accom- 
plishments. There is and must always be а 
rightist movement or attitude of mind in 
every well-balanced society, whatever its ob- 
jectives. 


On the other hand, the leftists like to style 
themselves liberals. The average leftist, how- 
ever, is of the opinion that progress consists 
in just freeing oneself from certain rightist 
ideals or customs. It is a mistaken concep- 


tion, for analogy, that jumping off the boat 
into the middle of the stream means that by 
such a radical departure you are going to 
make swifter and easier passage. There is a 
vast distinction between a true liberal atti- 
tude and a radical one. We do not seek 
freedom unless we are fully aware or have 
good reason to believe that we are fettered. 
How does one know that he is fettered? It 
is first necessary to have in mind some end 
or objective which you cannot obtain be- 
cause of restraint. Only when you are con- 
scious of a restraint, does the idea of free- 
dom arise. No man would call himself a 
prisoner, even if behind heavy bars, if he 
had no desire to be elsewhere. Since he has 


‚по desires, they could not be opposed by 


anything. 


The real liberal, therefore, is not one who 
deliberately sets up ideals or courses of ac- 
tion just to be contrary to existing stand- 
ards. Such a person is nothing more than a 
dissenter, and an agitator. His ends are ob- 
viously not constructive. He is not intending 
to supplement or supplant, but to tear down 
the existing. The true liberal is one who 
wants to be free of that which he believes 
encumbers him from attaining that which 
he thinks will serve, not just himself, but 
all others better than an existing thing, or 
condition. Therefore, the true liberal de- 
votes most of his energies and talents to the 
promulgation of his own leftist ends. He 
lets his objective itself become competitive 
with the conservative rightist. He does not 
devote himself to tearing down, assaulting, 
and abusing the rightist. After all, such 
tactics, even if successful, would not actu- 
ally establish the leftist’s own ends. Conse- 
quently, many self-styled liberals are noth- 
ing more than dissenters and destructive. 
They conduct acrimonious campaigns by 
word of mouth, ог in print, against estab- 
lished activities and enterprises, and yet 
they offer absolutely nothing superior or 
even equal to that which they attack. Such 
false campaigns can and often do deceive 
many persons by their strident voices 
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against this or that. A true liberal is known 
by his championing of that which he wishes 
to replace the existing. If one is continually 
attacking the existing but never presenting 
in an equally prominent way what he has 
to offer as its successor, you will know him 
as a dissenter and agitator, travelling under 
the subterfuge of a liberal. 


Today it is said that we are on the 
threshold of great political, economic, and 
religious changes—that this is a transitory 
period. This may or may not be so. In fact, 
every decade has been transitory, insofar as 
some important aspect of society is con- 
cerned. Every great war compels transition 
because it stamps out and destroys much of 
what existed, and in building anew, we are 
all inclined to build differently. True liber- 
als or leftists realize that this is the time 
that is opportune for them to further the 
presentation of their distinctly different 
plans and they are intelligently and con- 
structively, as well as sincerely expounding 
them. Consequently, the public mind, con- 
scious of changes that must come as a result 
of the necessary era of reconstruction, is 
focused upon that which professes to be 
liberal and leftist. This situation affords the 
dissenters and agitators an unprecedented 
opportunity in our times. They launch at- 
tack after attack, in bitterness and without 
any purpose other than to exercise their 
malice and bias against that which dis- 
pleases them, as individual or prejudiced 
groups—and all in the name of liberalism. 
They buy time over national radio hookup 
and start a series of scurrilous attacks, skil- 
fully worded to avoid the laws of defama- 
tion of character. They issue little pulp 
newspapers of four or six sheets, for which 
they solicit subscribers or even give the 
sheets away to further their purpose of at- 
tack on established institutions or customs 
which they personally dislike. 


An examination of such periodicals will 
often show column after column of vituper- 
ous assault upon well known individuals, 
organizations, or corporations. One will have 
to hunt to find what is offered as a substi- 
tute or replacement for what they seek to 
tear down. The pages of such periodicals 
are replete with the words or phrase, liberal 
movement, or with the phrase, we liberals 


of America, etc., etc. These periodicals have 
and hold a considerable following, which is 
not difficult to understand. First, most of 
their readers have, as we have tried to point 
out, confused dissension with true liberalism. 
Second, unfortunately, there is a perverse 
streak in human character, to which we all 
of us at times are subject. This is jealousy 
of power and of success. There are those 
who are so psychologically constituted that 
they derive a sadistic enjoyment from see- 
ing that which is prominent and influential 
become a target for attack. The nefarious 
desire blinds their reason. When in these 
false liberal periodicals, they read of attacks 
on established and successful institutions, 
they do not inquire behind the statements 
made. Their sense of justice is stemmed. 
They never once inquire into the validity 
of the statements. Even a cursory investi- 
gation, like a resort to an encyclopedia, 
would often prove that the charges were 
mendacious. The fact is, such readers, be- 
cause of a peculiar quirk of mind, want to 
believe the worst about that of which they 
are envious. 


There are also individuals or groups who 
lack constructive plans or the ability to so 
develop one; thus they are incapable, in the 
manner of a true liberal, of attracting atten- 
tion to themselves by their own merit. A 
number of such gain prominence by the 
perverse method of sallying forth as liberals 
and attacking all of that which is prominent 
and thus gaining the attention of those who 
like such attacks or who actually misunder- 
stand and think them to be liberal views. 


Be cautious, be intelligent, be analytical! 
When you read articles in periodicals (no 
matter how extensively they are circulated), 
which purport to be liberal and which re- 
sort to attack without offering equally as 
sound substitutes as that which they attack, 
Investigate them. Do not accept as factual 
mere statements appearing therein. Do not 
let your judgment be imposed upon. Do not 
unwittingly give your support to smear cam- 
paigns and destructive elements of society. 


AMORC, the Rosicrucian Order, has only 
recently been subject again to such abuses, 
by several of these purported and false lib- 
eral publications, one of which we know has 
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certain selfish motives. In this periodical, 
АМОВС was accused of being a Fascist or- 
ganization. Every Rosicrucian member and 
student knows how diligently we try to 
keep our literature free from political par- 
tisanism, and how ridiculous such a charge 
is in fact. The basis of this unwarranted 
attack is that about ten or twelve years ago 
one Wm. Dudley Pelley (now accused by 
the United States Government as a leader 
of a subversive movement), wrote a book 
which we recommended in the Rosicrucian 
Digest. This attack cleverly stopped at that 
point of explanation. It did not explain that 
the book we recommended had to do strictly 
with metaphysics and not politics. It did 
not explain that at that time Wm. Dudley 
Pelley was not guilty of subversive conduct, 
and it did not explain that the content of 
Pelley’s book or his article on metaphysics 
was printed at about the same time in The 
American Magazine. The whole insidious 
implication left for the readers was that 
Pelley then was, as Pelley now is, and that 
therefore we were recommending a book 
which supported his Fascist views. The 
authors of this attack knew differently. 
They knew that their other references were 
just as exaggerated, and were only part 
truths, but they also knew that the average 
reader would not investigate further and 
would accept the statements as fact. How- 
ever, they must have been deluged with 
letters of righteous indignation from Rosicru- 
cian members—for many wrote stating they 
would write and some sent copies of their 
letters of protest to the periodical. 


Also a magazine, with a very futuristic 
title, apparently issued under the guise of 
liberalism, wrote an attack on “cults and 
isms," which sought certain advantages un- 
der the pretext of religion. It was obvious 
that several of those mentioned were not 
truly religious societies, though they were so 
incorporated and so represented themselves. 
However, it accused AMORC of being a re- 
ligious movement, that is, AMORC was 
grouped in with these as a religious sect. 
Now, it is well known to every member 
that AMORC is not incorporated as a reli- 
gious organization or church, and has re- 
peatedly referred to itself in all of its litera- 
ture as a non-religious organization. Refer- 
ence to our incorporation articles by anyone, 


or by a member of the staff of that maga- 
zine, or to any of the leading encyclopedias 
and to histories, on ROSICRUCIANISM, in 
the public libraries, would have revealed the 
truth; namely, that the Rosicrucian Order is 
not a religious organization, and, therefore, 
should not have been included in such an 
article. The article was written in a super- 
cilious style and with a false liberal preten- 
tion. Many Rosicrucian members wrote let- 
ters of protest about the mendacious state- 
ments contained in the article with respect 
to AMORC. One frater in Florida wrote a 
most effective protest and elicited from the 
Editor in Chief a letter of apology, which 
we quote in part: 

“I was very naturally distressed to read 
your analysis of the article, ‘Cults of the 
Left Behind,’ and in the January issue of 
blank there will be a statement that I am 
sure the theosophical group (theosophical 
group in this sense meaning a group de- 
voted to the philosophy and study of God 
and spiritual matters) will definitely ap- 
prove of. 

“On my own behalf, I would like you to 
be aware of the following: I sent the ar- 
ticle, ‘Cults of the Left Behinds’ back to the 
authors to have certain changes made, when 
I first read it, but when it was finally re- 
turned, I was away from the office and re- 
lied on the judgment of an editor who is no 
longer with the magazine. Mr. Blank has 
recently joined the editorial staff of blank. 
Because he is a man of spiritual dignity 
and integrity, I can assure you that there 
will no longer be anything published of an 
upsetting or dubious nature in blank.” 


Fraternally, 
RALPH M. LEWIS, 


Imperator. 


What Are Accidents? 


The New York Minor Lodge of AMORC 
conducts a monthly forum. The members 
propound a number of questions concerning 
the Rosicrucian teachings, and matters re- 
lating to their principles. It is an excellent 
activity and one which should be encouraged 
in all AMORC lodges and chapters. One of 
the questions in their last forum was pro- 
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vocative of considerable thought. It was: 
“What is the mystical and metaphysical ex- 
planation of so-called accidents?” It was sug- 
gested that we, too, consider the subject in 
our Forum, which we shall now do, with 
pleasure. 

Let us first realize that every philosophical 
topic, or one that has a speculative basis, can- 
not always be approached mystically. Un- 
fortunately, the word mystical has come to 
be confused with the mysterious, or that 
which is abstract or abstruse. Mysticism and 
metaphysics are both branches or aspects of 
philosophy. As related to the above question, 
1 believe that metaphysics or the doctrine of 
first causes could be stretched to apply, but 
not very aptly. 

In ordinary experience, what do we mean 
by accident? How, in fact, do we recognize 
one? A sudden event occurs, affecting an 
individual. The cause of it is either ипрге- 
meditated or inordinate. Thereupon the 
event is referred to as an accident. We are 
all quite conscious of causes. In fact, we are 
so constituted that we seek to find one for 
every effect. If an effect cannot be related 
to any apparent intelligence—that is, if what 
occurred was not instituted by some person 
intentionally—we begin to suspect an acci- 
dent. If further investigation discloses that 
the event was precipitated by a factor or 
factors which are beyond the bounds of what 
we consider the orderly arrangement of 
causes and effects, we are then positive in 
our assertion that it is an accident. From 
this, we can see that accidents do not escape 
having causes, but that we consider their 
causes as being random ones. It is, according 
to the popular notion, as though a cause had 
divorced itself from an orderly progression 
and ran amuck in space and time. 

Let us use a homely analogy, which we 
have used before in connection with this 
same topic. À man chooses to cross a busy 
thoroughfare in the middle of the block, in- 
stead of an intersection. Не is struck by a 
car which was driven at a proper speed. 
Would it be called an accident? No, because 
the principal cause was an intentional one. 
Such a situation has but one rational con- 
clusion. The individual had intentionally 
brought about the condition by not crossing 
at the intersection. We can see how the 
causes were related to each other. Such a 
condition as finally occurred, we can easily 
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reason would always exist as a potentiality, 
namely, if the person crossed in the same 
manner. 


Now, to use another analogy. А man 
walks along a sidewalk, on which he has a 
right to be. А piece of the cornice of the 
building high above him, falls, striking him 
on the head and killing him. The general 
opinion would be that such is an accident. 
Why? It would be contended that here was 
neither intent as a cause, nor that which was 
part of a natural progression of causes. Actu- 
ally, however, contrary to common opinion, 
such was not an accident, but the result of a 
proper cause, a cause as consistent with natu- 
ral and mystical laws as any other event 
which men would not call an accident. The 
efficient cause, the one that actually dislodged 
the stone that killed the man was very much 
a part of a concatenation of unperceived 
causes. The fact is this: when man is unable 
to anticipate or to perceive what to him is a 
chain of logical causes and events, the sudden 
and unexpected realization of one of such 
causes he designates an accident. 


Nothing can escape that persistency of 
phenomenon in nature which we call law. 
Consequently, all things occur by a progres- 
sion of causes and events. Nothing is actual- 
ly spontaneous, except in the impression it 
may make upon us. Nothing is an arbitrary 
institution of distinct causes and effects, apart 
from the forces and laws of nature. Even 
man's will is no exception. Our will is a 
cause, but it is part of the Cosmic plan that 
we exercise will, so we cannot escape doing 
so. Man's comprehension of these laws and 
this order is so limited, so finite that all that 
which he cannot relate to his conception of it, 
he terms accident. The man who walked 
beneath the falling cornice was governed in 
his movement by the laws of propulsion. The 
speed with which he covered the distance 
along the sidewalk corresponded to those de- 
velopments of change and motion which 
caused the cohesive power of the cement 
holding the cornice to lessen and finally for 
gravity to draw the loose part downward. 
All of these causes coincide with the laws of 
cause and effect. It is a complex unity or an 
order which man often does not conceive, 
and which he does not thoroughly under- 
stand, so consequently he has the notion that 
certain results are accidents—or chance. 
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It might seem chance or accident to а lay- 
man that a meteorite strikes a particular spot 
on the earth’s surface, instead of some other. 
Yet, if a mathematician and a physicist were 
to know the exact weight of the original 
meteor and the particle itself which broke 
off from it, as well as its particular motion 
in space, the extent of its incandescence or 
gaseous nature when it reached the atmos- 
pheric belt of the earth, and many other fac- 
tors involved, then indubitably they could 
calculate with almost exactitude just where 
it would land, and to them it would be no 
accident. Having such knowledge of the 
causes, accident or chance as notions, would 
not enter into its landing on a precise spot. 
It would be inevitable that the meteorite 
would land where it did. Not knowing such 
things, we are often inclined to substitute the 
term accident for the series of actual but not 
realized causes.—X 


The Nature of God 


A soror of the Midwest now arises to ad- 
dress our Forum. She says: ‘Recently 
among a group of advanced Rosicrucians of 
this city, the subject of the nature of God 
arose. There were various presentations of 
the idea. Some were conflicting, as, for 
example: 

God is perfect and knows no evil. 

God knows both good and evil. 

God is both good and evil. 

"Of course, I have my own ideas about 
God. But I am learning to know how er- 
roneous a great many of these are; so, most 
graciously, I would welcome further Rosi- 
crucian statements on this most important of 
all questions." 

Another soror, from war-torn England, 
also arises to express opinions, and ask ques- 
tions of this Forum, on the same topic: “Is 
God creating himself through mankind? The 
law of all being is cellular. Man is a polar- 
ized cell in the greater polarized cell of the 
universe. Mankind is evolving as millions of 
small cells governed by the same laws as 
the cell of the universe. Is this God the vast 
cell? Then, as I see it, now we each have a 
certain definite character, an ideal to attain. 
This pattern fits perfectly into its own place. 
God depends upon each of us harmonizing 
and fitting into the design.” 
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In almost all of the liturgies and rituals of 
the Rosicrucian teachings, the deity is re- 
ferred to as the “God of our Hearts.” Ad- 
mittedly, such does not attempt a definition 
of the Supreme Being. In fact, without mak- 
ing an extensive research through the de- 
grees of the teachings of our Order, I can, 
with assurance, say that there is no precise 
framing into words the idea of God. The 
premise upon which the teachings are 
founded in this matter is to delineate as 
thoroughly as possible the manifestations of 
God, so that He may be experienced by the 
individual. This is to permit the individual, 
in accordance with the personal development 
of his inner consciousness and awakening of 
self, to define God in a manner that is com- 
prehensible to him. Thus, the God of your 
Heart is the God that you understand. We 
would venture to say that in every little 
assembly of a dozen Rosicrucians, ten of 
them would agree on the Rosicrucian ex- 
planations of Divine phenomena as taught 
by АМОВС. In all probability, however, not 
more than two in a group of that size could 
or would be in accord as to what constitutes 
the nature of God. 

To any individual, God is the synthesis of 
certain of his experiences. Each individual is 
immured in a wealth of personal feelings, 
inner responses, observations, and intellectu- 
al developments out of which the idea of 
God springs. Even where persons appear by 
their religious affiliation, their church at- 
tendance, to have accepted the same concep- 
tion of God, in the final and more specific 
analysis their concepts disagree. After all, to 
the average individual, God is not alone a 
substance or a mind-cause, but, as well, God 
is inchoate in the incidents of life itself. In 
other words, men sum up moral values and 
the objectives of life as they see them, and to 
them these are of the nature of God. In fact, 
it is these latter which cause the greatest 
divergencies in the opinion of the nature 
of God. 

We will endeavor to summarize a few of 
the prominent conceptions of God. We will 
also indicate why some are not compatible 
with a truly mystical conception of a Su- 
preme Being. Next and finally, we shall 
attempt a very brief mystical definition. The 
latter, for the reasons already given, will, of 
course, not be entirely acceptable to all ad- 
vanced Rosicrucians or students of mysti- 
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cism, but should include several elements 
which are: 

Тнеѕм: Principally, this is the belief in 
a personal God. It is a belief that God is an 
actual being and as such is the cause of all 
of the reality of the universe, which, of 
course, includes man himself. Theism more 
than admits the existence of God, it makes 
Him a tangible being—a reality having form 
and personal consciousness. Theism, in its 
broadest sense, includes polytheism and 
henotheism. The former is the conception 
that there are several gods, each having cer- 
tain powers of creation and who possess per- 
sonal consciousness as does man. Henotheism 
is the ascribing of a supreme power to several 
gods in succession; simply put, that there is 
a kind of hierarchy of gods, the powers of 
each increasing in accordance with his rank. 
In polytheism the forms which the gods take 
are multitudinous—that is, they may be like 
almost anything—and, therefore, polytheism 
approaches and often is allied with idolatry. 
In fact, polytheism is an earlier and more 
primitive conception of theism. 

In the highest sense, theism is the belief 
in a single God, but still а personal God. Не 
is a God that thinks, plans, and has many 
or nearly all, according to the literal view 
of the Scriptures, the emotions and senti- 
ments of man himself. This aspect of theism, 
the belief in a single God, is known as mono- 
theism. Theism further expounds that this 
personal God or being transcends the world. 
His nature, his actual reality, are remote 
from material substance. He is said to dwell 
in a place or in a state or condition which is 
apart from any other substance or thing 
within the universe. On the other hand, it is 
said that His spirit and His knowledge are 
immanent in the world. To understand this 
better, theism, which we may say includes 
the average orthodox Christian religion, is 
the belief that God as a personal being does 
not dwell in the world or in any world, in 
fact. However, it is held that God asserts 
himself in such a manner that His spirit, 
His Divine personality and knowledge direct 
all reality, all men and things of the uni- 
verse. Theism consequently affirms that God 
reveals himself as theophanic experiences to 
man, that is, He manifests to man’s con- 
sciousness. 

Theism most frequently includes the an- 
thropomorphic conception of God. This 


means that God is conceived as an exalted, 
omnipotent, and omniscient being in human 
form. To the theist, God is a man. He sees, 
hears, speaks, and talks as humans do, but in 
a manner far exceeding their powers. As this 
narrow view of theism gives form to God, it 
likewise assigns Him a position in space. 
God is above, He is in the heavens in a 
specific place. The orthodox theist in Ameri- 
ca, who points upward to the abode of God, 
is probably not aware that the theist of 
Australia, for example, who is also pointing 
upward, is actually, because of his relative 
position on the face of the earth, pointing in 
a different direction to God. 

The theist is one for whom abstraction is 
perhaps quite difficult. It is not possible for 
him to express devotion for a Divine cause 
and effect. Reality to him is substance; it is 
something that must fall within the cate- 
gories of dimension and form, or else it is a 
vagary. God being a real, an intimate ex- 
perience to him, he consequently clothes that 
experience in those ideas of form and sub- 
stance, which his mind can embrace. The 
idea of God as consciousness, or as a mind 
is too intangible for him and he abhors it. 
The qualities of goodness, which the theist 
attributes to God, seem to him to flow from 
the same causes as he experiences goodness 
coming from his fellow humans. God has 
compassion; He loves humanity as a father 
loves his children. God despises evil, as men 
do; therefore, He smites His enemies, using 
His means to do so, just as men within their 
limited capacity do likewise. Whatever man 
conceives as evidences of God, he seeks 
within his own capacity, within his own 
mortal being, for examples of these functions 
of God. Simply put, to the theist, man is 
the offspring of God, not just spiritually but 
physically as well. The Biblical statements 
that we are children of God are taken literal- 
ly by the theist. They cause him to draw 
a parallel between God’s functions and 
his own. 

Dersm: This conception contrasts striking- 
ly with theism. Deism is the recognition of 
a Supreme Being, a Being that is the teleo- 
logical or mind-cause of the universe. The 
deist contends that God does not continuous- 
ly exercise His will and intercede in the 
affairs of man. The deist conceives that God 
was an initial cause. He created all things 
as they now are, and has permitted them to 
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exist and function according to the precon- 
ceived plan. To the deist, therefore, God is 
a rational explanation of the cause of all 
existence. The deist contends that God can- 
not be personally experienced through mani- 
festations in the consciousness of man. The 
deist takes the position that we know God 
by viewing His works, which are evidences 
of the wisdom of God, but that the deity 
does not reveal knowledge to humans indi- 
vidually. Deism is a form of gnosticism and 
is generally not within the scope of orthodox 
Christian theology. However, by no means, 
it must be obvious, can the deist be con- 
sidered an atheist. 

PantHEIsM: This is a distinctive departure 
from both theism and deism. The pantheist 
also conceives God as a first cause. This 
much is not unlike theism and deism. His 
God, however, does not transcend the world, 
but is entirely immanent in it. The pan- 
theist’s God is absolutely formless. He is 
without particular form because He is all 
things. He permeates the entire universe 
and pulsates through all things in it. There- 
fore, no single form could be conceived by 
man to represent God. In fact, the true 
pantheist is not a dualist. In other words, he 
does not recognize God and matter, or God 
and reality. To him there is only one true 
reality, and that is God, the moving, intelli- 
gent, active cause of everything existing 
everywhere. What man experiences as reali- 
ty or the particulars of the world, according 
to the pantheist, are but the variations of 
this incessantly active mind, or God, which 
is ubiquitous. 

To the pantheist, God, for example, is in 
a tree, He is in a star, in a leaf, as well as 
in a new-born babe. All of these things, he 
says, are in accordance with the nature of 
God, which is their very essence. There is 
more of God, more of His infinite essence 
in some expressions of His being than in 
others. Man is one of such complex expres- 
sions. Development, or what we term evolu- 
tion, is an accretion of the ways in which 
God manifests as a single thing. For analogy, 
a bouquet of flowers has more of the fullness 
and completeness of those attributes of fra- 
grance and beauty of color than has the 
single flower. So, too, man has more of God 
within him than a tree or star has, because 
of the numerous attributes of which man 
consists. However, no one thing, or any 


group of things could be all of God, even 
though it would be more of Him, because 
God is infinite and there are no limits to 
what Не can be or is. 

True mysticism includes many of the 
aspects of pantheism. The mystic does not 
isolate God. He does not remove Him from 
the world of material things. To the mystic, 
all law as expressed in any phenomena, mat- 
ter, energy, and in the spiritual consciousness 
of man is the mind of God. Man is the 
greatest expression of this all-pervading mind 
of God, because it is in man's form alone 
that God is aware of Himself. When man 
1$ conscious of his own Divine self, God then 
is conscious of His own nature. God's self- 
consciousness is expanded, is increased to the 
extent that mankind realizes its own Divine 
nature. God, therefore, is ever creating His 
own self-consciousness, as the soror has said. 

The philosophy of Leibnitz offers some 
excellent examples of mystical pantheism. 
Leibnitz's doctrine of preconceived harmony, 
a definite plan for the universe, into which 
all things fit and which constitute the nature 
of God, to a great extent, parallels the views 
of the soror given above. The monad, accord- 
ing to Leibnitz, is the smallest particle of 
reality. These monads are imbued with a 
consciousness. Each is aware, if you will, of 
a specific objective, a duty to perform, which 
has been instilled in him. The monads are 
arranged according to a graduating scale of 
importance, or, shall we say, complexity. 
The lowest of them comprise matter, while 
the highest are those which comprise self- 
consciousness, the ones that are aware of 
their own nature. These monads cluster to- 
gether in accordance with the preconceived 
plan of God. Soul monads cluster to those 
which comprise the body; those of the body 
cluster to the soul. Neither is trying to help 
the other. Each has its own duties to per- 
form, but like parts in a great machine, they 
all fit in together, in accordance with the 
plan of the inventor or designer. According 
to Leibnitz, God does not have to intercede. 
He does not have to adjust things because 
each thing is imbued with his consciousness 
at the outset. Each has its purpose, and all 
function together harmoniously. They be- 
gan together to serve a purpose, and they 
cannot escape that purpose. 

As to whether God created good and evil, 
that is purely a theological and polemic dis- 
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cussion, and it ends nowhere, because neither 
good nor evil are positive. They are notions 
of mind. No two people, for example, would 
agree on what constitutes good. We might 
take this point of view: there is only one 
positive reality, and that is God, and the 
substance of God. If there would be some- 
thing apart from God, then evil could exist, 
but there cannot be anything apart from that 
which is, and certainly God cannot be any 
less than what He is, so His positive nature 
continues. On the other hand, there are 
aspects of existence, so far as we humans are 
concerned, which seem to particularly satisfy 
our composite natures, and we prefer to call 
those complimentary conditions good. Con- 
versely, all opposite, we say, is evil. 

It might be asked by someone: are not 
rape and murder, which are very positive 
acts, evil? Would you say they are good just 
because they exist in the world and because 
all that exists must be of the nature of God? 
Our answer is, what occurs, in itself is not 
an evil—namely, the violation of virginity 
or compelling another to die. Death, for 
example, is inevitable and the same society 
which abhors murder, sanctions war. The 
nearest approach to evil is when we have 
certain moral standards—that is, when we 
believe that certain things represent the in- 
tent of God, and we believe this from our 
feelings within, from the dictates of self— 
and when, nothwithstanding, we defy these 
moral precepts. If I believe a thing to be 
good, and then wilfully try to extirpate it, I 
am approaching evil, for I am seeking to 
defy what I believe to be of Divine origin. 
But things, in themselves, cannot be evil, 
only the motive which man has in bringing 
thent about is evil. A barbaric people, for 
example, who in their crudeness are murder- 
ous and lecherous, and yet who are not con- 
scious to themselves of any moral transgres- 
sions, are not evil. It is quite true, and we 
have much evidence of this in the world 
today, they may be destructive to human 
society. In such events they must be disci- 
plined for the preservation of society, whether 
it is a small group or a nation, but they are 
not evil if they are in that stage of develop- 
ment where they are not wilfully defying 
what to them constitutes the Divine good. 
Evil is relative to the human conception. If 
good is the best, then everything is of the 
best except where man tries to depart from 
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that which he believes to be the good, or 


where he changes his conception of what 
is the best. —X 


The Meaning of Truth 


Probably every human being is, to a cer- 
tain extent, searching for truth. Truth and 
ultimate reality are two of the primary prob- 
lems of metaphysics in the desire to arrive 
at an understanding of what, after all, is 
final in the scheme of things. It is difficult 
to answer questions, however, such as one 
frater writes when he directly asks, "Just 
what is truth?" It would not be wise to take 
the space in this Rosicrucian Forum to dis- 
cuss all that there is of truth, even though 
it is a fascinating subject. 


The inquirer is referred to various text- 
books on philosophy in which can be studied 
and analyzed the ideas of truth that have 
been developed by philosophers and thinkers 
throughout the history of human thought. 
However, one thing is true, I believe, and 
that is that according to all explanations of 
truth, in the final analysis, truth is relative. 
We mean by this that what may be true for 
you may not always be identically true for 
everyone else. Truth must be measured in 
terms of the consciousness of the individual 
who does the judging. In other words, we 
must learn that insofar as our understanding 
is limited, so must our concept of any final 
ideas and purposes in the universe also be 
limited. Only God can know absolute truth 
because only He can include in His con- 
sciousness all things that are, and thereby 
be able to group into proper relationship 
isolated things, and give them meaning and 
purpose. 

Much of the efforts of philosophy, psy- 
chology, and religion have been developed 
toward an attainment of truth, or at least 
a degree of truth. Many of these theories, 
however, do not fit into the everyday life 
of an individual. Most of us can adjust our 
thinking better to an idea of evolving truth, 
but such a concept requires the ability to 
change our own opinions and convictions 
where needed. It requires us to be open- 
minded; that is, to keep our decisions subject 
to changes and revisions. This prevents pure 
stubbornness and the refusal to see new con- 
ditions and relationships forming. 
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Man cannot arrive at any reasonable con- 
cept of truth if he bases that concept purely 
upon the physical world and his objective 
senses. Truth is not confined to any physical 
entity, whether it be man’s body or any 
other form of creation. Truth is God, as we 
have already said, and if we are to make a 
concept of it, or of ultimate reality, we must 
know, insofar as it is possible, the meaning 
of life and the knowledge which the soul 
can carry through various incarnations to its 
present point of advancement. All religions 
and philosophies must reflect а certain 
amount of truth as the result of a serious and 
careful consideration of life and its environ- 
ment, but we, as human beings, are blinded 
to the entire truth even though we may not 
be in error in our judgments and concepts. 
By this is meant that even if we could always 
know that our judgment and conclusions 
would be correct, we could still be far from 
the truth, merely because of the materials 
upon which we based our convictions. 

This fact can be illustrated. Let us imagine 
that there exists a huge window made up of 
sections of glass, each section being of a 
different color. Imagine also that intelligent 
beings live in such a relationship to this 
window that their environment is limited 
to the light which passes through one colored 
section of this glass. In other words, an in- 
telligent being lives in the area of the light 
which passes through the red glass, for ex- 
ample, and has no concept of existence out- 
side of that area upon which the red light 
falls. This individual, then, would be objec- 
tively aware only of the light that came 
through that portion of the window and his 
environment would be made up only of that 
particular light. In such a hypothetical case, 
there would be the individual who lived 
always in a red light, another in a blue light, 
and so forth, for every color that was in the 
window. Each would interpret his world on 
the basis of the light in which he perceived 
it, and each would believe in an objective 
sense that that particular colored light in 
which he lived and which revealed his sur- 
roundings was the one and true reality. To 
a certain extent, each would be stating a 
truth and yet none of them would know of 
the pure white light that contained all colors 
in itself. 

We see here an illustration of how truth 
is relative to intelligence and environment 


in this particular imaginary case. Each of 
these individuals would believe that all 
reality was in terms of what he perceived; 
and if it were possible for these individuals 
to discuss with each other their environment 
in terms of light, none of them would be 
capable of conveying to the other the par- 
ticular idea of the colored light in which 
he lived. Even if this were possible, probably 
the most dominant one would try to convince 
the others that the light in which he lived 
was the real one. In other words, in a group 
of intelligent beings one would try to become 
a leader to make the others think that the 
particular light that he experienced was in 
some way more important than the light 
which another experienced. The real truth 
could probably not be arrived at. In other 
words, the idea that a pure white light 
entered the window and was the supreme 
reality or actual truth in regard to light 
would be beyond their comprehension be- 
cause no white light as such passed through 
the window. 

How then, we ask, might these individuals 
ever arrive at final truth and understanding 
of ultimate reality? И is obvious from this 
explanation that it could not be through the 
process of objective perception or reasoning. 
The only way that a concept of white light 
could be obtained by these individuals would 
be through some kind of mystical experience 
or transcendent conception which would 
bring into their consciousness through chan- 
nels other than those of the objective sense 
faculties, the fact that true reality was not 
the phase of light which they perceived, but 
a white light entirely different and unknown 
in their physical and objective experience. 

So it is with апап in his attempt to arrive 
at truth or ultimate reality of his life and 
being. There is not a human being alive 
who can ever conceive of final truth or actual 
reality with his objective senses. Those who 
have had such glimpses of these final con- 
cepts have done so through a process of mys- 
tical experience which has opened the way 
to knowledge and understanding, that lies 
far beyond the range and limitations of ob- 
jective sense faculties. We can carry this 
illustration to the philosophies, the religions, 
and beliefs of man. Each particular group 
or organization is interpreting reality and 
truth in terms of an experience and a convic- 
tion. Each one of us, basing our interpre- 
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tation of reality and truth on our experience 
and convictions, is seeing truth only in part. 
Only those who are developed through mysti- 
cal experience have reached a stage of de- 
velopment where they begin to conceive of 
the meaning that is back of all the perplex- 
ing interpretations of truth that seem to con- 
front us daily. The real truth, the ultimate 
reality of formal metaphysics, is comparable 
to the white light which is a source of all 
colors. 


With this illustration and comments I 
have attempted to express my belief that 
there are fundamentally no differences or 
inconsistencies between sincere faiths and 
philosophies as there are divergencies. If we 
choose to bind ourselves so exclusively to any 
system of belief that we purposely shut out 
any other interpretation of the truth, then 
we are limiting our own ability to reconcile 
our experience with ultimate truth. We 
must be willing, as I have already said, to 
modify our concepts of truth. The only true 
religion can come through a mystical con- 
ception in which we are willing to raise our- 
selves above the level of any system or creed, 
regardless of how satisfying it may be to our 
objective senses and reason, and then gain 
a glimpse into the final and ultimate truth 
in reality that lies behind all manifestations. 
—А 


Misuse of Psychic Ability 


Another member arises to direct questions 
to this Forum. The questions are: “Can the 
average person develop psychic ability? Why 
are people, such as mediums who dabble in 
psychic phenomena, so undeveloped in other 
respects? If psychic ability is an especially 
developed power, why are these people rather 
on the coarse side? I don’t wish to criticize 
them, I am only seeking information. Is 
psychic ability a spiritual quality, or is it 
rather like a talent?” 

The soror has posited a number of worthy 
questions. The commonest form of psychic 
function is a kind of hyperesthesia. This 
means a supersensitivity that goes beyond 
the ordinary powers of objective perception. 
The individual has visual and auditory per- 
ception, for example, which is not experi- 
enced commonly by others. He is frequent- 
ly termed clairvoyant or clairaudient. In the 


strictest sense, all phenomena perceived or 
realized by a person; and which are not 
ordinarily discerned by the use of the five 
objective senses, are attributed to psychic 
powers. 

The Divine Consciousness or the Mind of 
God, which is manifest in every cell of our 
being, which is explained in our Rosicrucian 
teachings, and with which our subjective 
mind is more closely attuned, is termed the 
psychic intelligence. This is done to differ- 
entiate between mind, the intelligence of 
soul, to which the psychic intelligence is re- 
lated and, on the other hand, the objective 
and physical faculties of man. This Divine 
Mind or spiritual power within us, has its 
organs, its instruments, if you will, by which 
the objective man is put more easily into 
attunement with it. These organs are quite 
physical. They are composed of tissue, blood, 
and nerves, as are, for example, the heart, 
lungs, eyes, and so forth. The distinction be- 
ing that these organs of the spiritual mind 
and consciousness are intended primarily as 
transformers. They reduce the higher vibra- 
tory rate and frequency of the Cosmic force 
that flows in and around us, to lower range 
frequencies or octaves which can be per- 
ceived by our brain consciousness. Such 
organs of the higher intelligence within us 
are the sympathetic nervous system and the 
psychic centers which are specific glands. 
How these function and how they may be 
used is explained in detail by the science and 
philosophy of the Rosicrucian teachings. 

A person may have a highly evolved soul- 
personality or self, or he may not. In both 
instances, however, the individual could be 
equally as psychic; the reason being, that 
both may have their psychic centers equally 
physically developed, so that they are equally 
sensitive to the self within and to the Cosmic 
forces permeating the universe. The person 
having the highly developed soul-personality 
has greater moral standards and a more pro- 
found comprehension of the experiences 
which he receives. His use of the powers 


he has access to is for purposes which are 


broader and more humanitarian than those 
of the other. He uses his supersensitivity for 
enlightenment, and to take some particular 
problem to the Cosmic for solution. He seeks 
inspiration and the ability to accomplish that 
which will advance not alone himself but 
mankind generally. The other individual, 
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who has not such a highly developed soul- 
personality, but who is equally as psychic, 
so far as his psychic organs and centers are 
concerned—that is, so far as their develop- 
ment goes—uses his power for mediocre and 
limited purposes. As a rule, he uses it just 
to extend the range of his objective sense 
faculties—to see, to hear, and to feel to a 
greater extent than he can objectively. Prin- 
cipally, he uses his psychic faculties for tele- 
pathic phenomena, for attuning with the 
minds of others, to read their thoughts. This, 
under certain conditions where one’s psychic 
organs are well developed, is a most simple 
accomplishment of hyperesthesia or psychic 
powers. Such a person does not know how 
to use his psychic powers to commune with 
the Divine Mind or to receive truly mystical 
illumination. Gradually, in time, he will 
evolve his understanding and then, if not in 
this incarnation, in the next, he will use his 
psychic powers for a more exalted and noble 
purpose. 

Let me use an analogy. One has a mag- 
nificent radio. It is the latest development 
in radio reception and the science of elec- 
tronics. It makes possible the reception of a 
large range of frequencies and is capable of 
the reception of even a small transmitter at 
a great distance. It is simply and efficiently 
controlled by the operator. The reception is 
clear and the loud speaker reproduces tones 
with remarkable accuracy. By means of this 
radio instrument, everything which is broad- 
cast in the country is possible of reception. 
The turn of a dial or the push of a button 
brings immediately the choice of symphonic 
orchestras, lectures by noted educators, in- 
spirational addresses by philosophers and 
scholars, fascinating descriptions of foreign 
lands and peoples, moving, dramatic events, 
and as well, of course, much comedy and 
types of programs which border on vulgarity, 
and inane, moronic topics. A person who is 
desirous of good entertainment and who dis- 
likes vulgarity and who appreciates that 
which appeals to the finer emotions and 
sentiments will select a program over this 
radio instrument in accordance with his per- 
sonal tastes and responses. The one who likes 
loud, boisterous programs, light and frivolous 
types of entertainment, and prefers not to 
think or learn, will select the other type of 
program. Each, however—and this is the im- 
portant point—has at his disposal the use of 


this splendid instrument, which is capable of 
reaching out and transforming and reducing 
to the level of his consciousness, that which 
is beyond his ordinary objective perception. 
So, too, the evolved soul-personality in this in- 
carnation, who is already quite psychic, uses 
his instruments of psychic sensitivity to fur- 
ther the betterment of self. If the one who is 
not so evolved, but whose psychic faculties 
or organs of psychic perception are equally 
developed is inclined to misuse them, not 
morally but ethically, he, shall we say, dis- 
sipates these powers like the man who uses 
the magnificent radio instrument for silly, 
useless programs. 


The latter types are often the professional 
psychics, who prognosticate, that is, tell for- 
tunes and give readings. They are most often 
not mystically inclined, and therefore not 
aware of the misuse of their psychic faculties. 
Why are they permitted to so use them? The 
answer is, so long as they do not violate 
Cosmic laws and injure others, they can use 
their psychic sight, hearing, and so on, in the 
manner as described. However, they do not, 
by means of their psychic faculties, ever 
receive the tremendous influx of knowledge 
known as Cosmic Consciousness. They are 
never developed by the Cosmic to the realiza- 
tion of a mission, nor is there given to them 
any outstanding point or principle for the 
betterment of humanity. Though their psy- 
chic organs and faculties, their transformers, 
if you wish, are quite developed, they do not 
know how to use them to reach the higher 
planes of the Cosmic. 'To use another 
analogy, a master mechanic can accomplish 
many times the results of the layman, even 
though both have the same tools at their dis- 
posal. These persons who so use their psychic 
faculties gradually learn, I repeat, and then 
ultimately they become great mystics and 
perhaps masters of Cosmic law. If they learn 
that what they are doing is wrong and persist 
in doing so, then they incur karma. Gradu- 
ally, their psychic perception diminishes and 
they will find it far more difficult to recover 
than one who is trying to awaken it for the 
first time. 


It might also be asked, why is not every- 
one, who sincerely seeks to attune with the 
Cosmic to use such experiences as he might 
receive unselfishly, given naturally more 
highly developed psychic faculties? Let us 
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not forget that the psychic organs are physi- 
cal. As we have often said in our mono- 
graphs, we would all have developed psychic 
senses if our customs and our habits during 
childhood were not such as to ignorantly 
cause us to suppress the development of these 
organs. We often misuse our powers through 
superstition or through fear, or let them atro- 
phy from nonuse. The Rosicrucian teachings 
are designed to quicken and stimulate these 
organs, bring them to the norm of function- 
ing intended by the Cosmic. Further, some 
persons, by the process of organic develop- 
ment, have especially developed psychic 
faculties, and even with abuse or lack of 
concern for their care, they still are far more 
developed than the average person. Such 
individuals are the so-called natural psychics. 


For further analogy, we know that some 
people have remarkably strong and perfect 
teeth, even though they have not exercised 
any more care for them than others. This is 
due to biological and physiological causes. 
The exceptional, unintentional development 
of psychic faculties is, therefore, in all proba- 
bility likewise due to physiological causes. 
Such persons have remarkable opportunities 
if their soul-personality is evolved enough in 
that incarnation to cause them to realize it. 
А person whose soul-personality is evolved 
and who also has developed psychic powers 
of perception never resorts to brummagem 
displays of his abilities. To him that would 
be a definite misuse and perversion of his 
God-given faculties. Consequently, you never 
see him taking part in theatrical perform- 
ances or in carnivals, or with a sign outside 
his office or home, bearing the words: “Р5у- 
chic Reader.” He uses his powers for pur- 
poses which transcend such common exhibits. 


This, I believe, explains why the average 
commercial or “professional” psychic is often 
uncouth and lacking in any knowledge of 
mystical principles. Often, for business rea- 
sons, they use the terminology of mysticism 
and occultism. A discussion with them, how- 
ever, will soon reveal that they are but 
familiar with the vocabulary and have made 
no study of the terms and phrases they use, 
and have no corresponding ideas of their real 
meaning. They use them as a sort of aca- 
demic window-dressing to impress their gul- 
lible clientele with their false profundity and 
erudition.—X 


Do We Reason After Death? 


One of our good fratres in Porto Rico asks 
the following interesting questions of our 
Forum: "Does human consciousness reason 
while on the Cosmic Plane? What kind of 
consciousness do humans have on the Cosmic 
Plane? For example, if my transition hap- 
pened at this time, and I found myself on 
the Cosmic Plane, would I meet my father's 
consciousness and would I be in position to 
relate to him the horrid happenings in our 
present world? And would his consciousness 
be also in a position to feel surprised and in- 
tensely interested in the information I could 
impart to him? Of course, such questions 
may seem absurd, but I express them in this 
manner to make clear the real point I wish 
to elucidate; and also to discover the degree 
of continuity there is between our present 
mortal consciousness and our future Cosmic 
Consciousness.” 


Let us begin by dividing existence after 
death, or after transition, into three states. 
The first of these is where the personality, 
the ego, or self, does not immediately pass 
into the realm of the Cosmic, but rather is 
earth-bound. In such an imstance, the soul 
force, of course, is liberated from the body 
by transition, but the personality or self of 
the individual lingers on as an intact entity, 
in an intermediate stage between this plane 
and the Cosmic Plane. It is like a disem- 
bodied consciousness that is quite aware of 
the objective world and the details of its 
former physical existence. 


We shall use an analogy to describe this 
rather complicated situation. Think of a 
beautiful wild flower growing on the grassy 
slope of a mountain. It is vibrant with the 
life essence, which, for the sake of explana- 
tion, we shall compare with the soul force. 
Tt conforms to all the manifestations of life, 
which it is possible for it to express. It is 
rugged, symmetrical, and beautiful in its 
hues and fragrant in its odor. Then the 
heavy boot of a mountaineer inadvertently 
crushes out its existence. The life force is 
released from the cells of the flower’s struc- 
ture. This energy of which life consists, of 
course, is not destroyed, but it is no longer 
confined to the physical form of the flower. 
However, part of the personality of the flower 
lingers on intact; that is, its fragrance re- 
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mains behind for some time before disap- 
pearing. This fragrance is earth-bound. So 
it is with the earth-bound personalities of 
humans. The memory of the subjective mind 
remains intact in those instances where the 
self was not able, for example, to complete 
some work or to fulfill some obligation Cos- 
mically ordained for it. The self strives to 
influence objective conditions, to bring about 
certain results, to fulfill a plan. 


To use still another analogy, it would be 
as if suddenly your physical body were to 
disintegrate completely. You would have no 
substance, you would have no tongue with 
which to speak, no physical hand with which 
to reach out and touch someone. However, 
your consciousness would be quite intact. 
You would be aware of yourself and fully 
cognizant of what you wanted to do. Through 
your subjective consciousness you would also 
be aware of the thoughts of others and 
material conditions on the physical plane 
generally. This would not be a pleasant 
situation and you would be anxious to have 
your consciousness released from its aware- 
ness of the physical world, because of your 
inability to function in it properly. You 
would strive to perform your duties as soon 
as possible. You could not, of course, injure 
anyone or detrimentally affect the lives of 
others. In fact, Cosmically, you would re- 
main earth-bound just long enough to ac- 
complish the mission the Cosmic intended. 
. During such a brief earth-bound existence, 

you would be quite aware of friends, rela- 
tives, and familiar places and things. 


The second kind of survival of conscious- 
ness after transition is an absorption into a 
plane of Cosmic Consciousness. This is the 
commonest form of existence of consciousness 
after transition. Again, of course, the soul 
essence would be liberated from the body and 
be part of the Universal Soul, without the 
necessity of flowing through any physical 
body. The personality or self would be 
merged into the great Cosmic Mind or Divine 
Consciousness. Let me make plain that the 
self would not be lost in the Divine Con- 
sciousness, like a drop of water falling into 
alake. Rather, your self-consciousness would 
fit into an harmonious relationship with the 
whole of the Cosmic Mind, into an order 
that depended upon the development of your 
particular soul-personality. Let us think of 


the great Cosmic Mind or Consciousness as 
consisting of octaves of a musical scale. Our 
individual personalities or realizations of 
self are but degrees of our expression of 
this Divine Consciousness manifesting in 
us as soul. After transition, therefore, in the 
lower octaves of this Divine Consciousness, 
reside those personalities which are crude or 
less evolved. And upward, according to a 
graduated scale, and in the higher octaves 
would be included those personalities which 
were more evolved, more closely attuned 
during life with the soul force of their beings. 


Now, this is a difficult subject, so we will 
approach it from still another point of view. 
I shall use still another analogy, one I have 
used at other times. After transition, each 
personality, each self would, like a wave 
band of the color spectrum, fall into its 
proper relationship. In the Cosmic, all of 
these personalities or selves would comprise 
one great whole, yet none would ever lose 
its distinctiveness. The yellow band, for ex- 
ample, in white sunlight is never visible, but 
let that white light pass through a prism, 
which we will say represents the physical 
body, and it is refracted again. It expresses 
its individual personality or yellow color. 


While the personality is thus a part of the 
whole Cosmic order, it is aware of itself, but 
it cannot express itself separately. It is as 
though the red and green colors in white 
sunlight were conscious of their personalities 
but could not express them separately until 
given another body or prism by which they 
could be refracted separately. While in this 
Cosmic Consciousness, you will be so occu- 
pied with the obligations related to the in- 
fluences of that state and with what the 
personality must experience there before re- 
incarnating again that you will not be con- 
cerned with the matters and particulars of 
mortal existence. This consciousness will 
have awareness of other personalities. You 
will feel close to all, for you will have a 
consciousness of human brotherhood that 
wil go beyond the blood relationship of 
parents, brothers, sisters, and so on, of your 
last incarnation. Remember, your soul-per- 
sonality may have existed many times before 
on the earth plane. Since there is no factor 
of time in the Gosmic, you are close to all of 
those whom you loved and who loved you, 
regardless of the centuries past in which you 
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knew them. In the Cosmic, you would not be 
discussing temporal affairs. The experiences 
there, insofar as importance was concerned, 
would far transcend the interests of worldly 
existence. You would not have a form or 
facial or bodily appearance, or a separateness 
as delineated in the old theological concep- 
tion of heaven. 


The third state of this survival of con- 
sciousness includes only the most highly ad- 
vanced soul-personalities, those especially or- 
dained as Cosmic masters. Such soul-person- 
alities will never again incarnate in physical 
bodies. They are given duties to perform, 
to assist in the guidance of mortals on earth 
who are striving for illumination. They are 
to help those who have noble aspirations. 
They do not govern the lives of mortals on 
earth. They do not stand at man’s elbow to 
serve him as a genii. They do inspire men 
to resort to certain ways of living and help 
them to find means of experiencing the self 
within and to attain to Cosmic Consciousness. 
However, the mortal must first have made 
great progress through his own efforts, 
studies, experiences, and meditations before 
he can expect such Cosmic assistance. And 
when such assistance is given, we repeat, it 
is only to help the mortal to help himself, 
never to accomplish for him what he should 
do himself. 


Such Cosmic Masters have an awareness 
of self. They know that they are, but they 
are without personality as we know it or 
understand it. Of course, it is most difficult 
to describe, because we have no true com- 
parison in our existence. It would be some- 
thing like the equivalent of knowing that you 
are, without any of the configurations usual- 
ly attributed to self. In other words, you 
would not be able to identify self by name, 
by familiar habits, by certain sensations, and 
so forth. However, like in the state we first 
described above, the Cosmic Master is also 
quite aware of the mortal existence of those 
humans he strives to enlighten. 


It may be a very pleasing thought to be- 
lieve that we continue to function mentally 
in consciousness of self quite as we do on this 
earth plane after transition, but such is not 
so and it is not consistent with Cosmic princi- 
ples. The only partial acceptance is in the 
instance of earth-bound personalities.—X 


Rosicrucian Teachings and Personalities 


We are always gratified to receive letters 
from members who indicate that from the 
teachings of the organization they have 
found experiences in their lives which have 
proven the value of these teachings. The final 
criterion for the judgment of any set of in- 
structions or philosophy depends upon how 
well we can make those teachings effective 
in our own lives. Just because an idea, or a 
system of ideas, helps someone else means 
nothing to us unless we can make it help 
us too. While this may seem selfish to a 
certain extent, it nevertheless is the final 
means by which we judge anything we do. 


Frequently a member will express a re- 
peated desire to contact individuals who will 
direct him in these teachings or in other 
philosophy and understanding. Such indi- 
viduals sometimes have a mistaken opinion 
that another personality can do for them 
what they cannot do for themselves. It is 
far better that we realize that those whc 
gain the most from any type of instruction 
are those who make the teachings and the 
principles, rather than the personalities, the 
fundamental purpose of their efforts. Only 
those who have found a fixm basis in their 
philosophy of life have something upon 
which to stand in times of stress or need. If 
you could read, as I do, the communications 
from members throughout the world, many 
of whom have made sacrifices far beyond 
what most of us in this country can conceive, 
you would be more convinced of the value 
of the principles of this Order's teachings. 
I know of cases where they have served as 
the foundation upon which individuals have 
been able to rebuild their lives. For example, 
there are several members in England who 
lost everything during the series of air raids 
of a few years ago—their homes, their per- 
sonal property, and sometimes members of 
their families. Under circumstances such as 
these the value of one's philosophy of life is 
brought to a real test, and those who have 
gained a foundation in their understanding 
and knowledge, upon which they can bravely 
face the future, have gone through a test that 
will sustain them even more definitely in 
the future. 


As human beings, even the most retiring 
of us are gregarious; that is, at one time or 
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another we all seek the association of other 
human beings. Hero worship is so strong 
in most of us that we frequently go out of 
our own way to seek a personality to look 
up to. Such is a natural state of man, but it 
is, at the same time, a problem, because to 
place our faith and hope and ideals in a 
personality, regardless of our good intention 
or the good intention on the part of that 
personality, is to limit ourselves to the mind 
of another. When we look about us in all 
phases of social activities, we see many ex- 
amples of personality: leadership. In many 
cases where the personality has been of the 
right caliber, the activities have been success- 
ful. In other cases the movements or activi- 
ties have failed because they could not rise 
above the limitations of one personality. 
Far greater than any personality are the 
ideals held in the minds of most men. All 
who strive to live in accordance with the 
highest virtues which man can conceive, will 
acknowledge, upon short consideration, that 
these ideals are greater than can usually be 
expressed in the individuality of any one 
person. Yet, there is a tendency on the part 
of humanity to try to project personal ideals 
into the individuality of other persons. When 
these persons in some respect fail to live up 
to the high ideals which they have been 
made to represent, we are inclined to become 
disappointed or even despondent because we 
see manifested the very traits that are typi- 
cally human. In the case of a child, or a 
human being in a lower status of develop- 
ment than that which we believe we our- 
selves have reached, it is only natural that 
following a personality should be an ideal 
state of society. Personality leadership is 
naturally sought in such states of existence 
because the individuals in such stages of de- 
velopment do not have the breadth of vision 
to create their own idealism. However, one 
of the obligations of advancement upon the 
part of man as a race is his ability to think 
abstractly, his ability to realize that the 
ideals which he seeks and the aspirations 
which are his, are far above the range of any 
human personality. We have ever before us 
the more difficult work of establishing our 
aims and aspirations in a world of ideals. 
We must seek the raising of our own po- 
tentialities to the level of those ideals and we 
must direct our efforts, not toward a per- 
sonality but toward the ideals themselves. 


I cannot emphasize too strongly the fact that 
this is the most difficult of the two paths. 

As already indicated, we have had the 
experience from time to time of members 
expressing in their correspondence a desire 
to contact other members to whom they can 
look upon as leaders for further instruction. 
It is established in our Lodges and Chapters 
that certain members should assume certain 
responsibilities of leadership just as the offi- 
cers of the Supreme Lodge and the Grand 
Lodge must also assume such leadership, but 
it is not the intention of this organization 
that these individuals, regardless of their 
office in our physical organization, should 
become the ideal which the member seeks, 
but rather that the ideals must supersede 
all personalities. 

When we think of the actual and tradi- 
tional history of this organization going back 
not only into months and years, but into 
centuries, we gain a glimpse of the tempo- 
rary status of any one personality. This is 
in no way an attempt to belittle the great 
personalities that have made this organiza- 
tion what it is. Without the philosophy of 
such leaders as Sir Francis Bacon, de Saint- 
Martin, Robert Fludd, Michael Maier, Dr. 


.Lewis, and many others, the organization 


could not be what it is today. The important 
fact to remember is that these very individu- 
als worked with one purpose in mind—to 
establish an organization representing ideals 
which they pledged their whole lives to per- 
petuate, and it is the ideal more than the 
personality that has continued outstanding 
from one generation to another and which 
maintains the organization at the present 
time. 

We as members of this organization today, 
must realize that our responsibility is also 
to assist in the maintenance and perpetuation 
of the ideals which form the basic philosophy 
of Rosicrucianism. These ideals may be un- 
attainable in a state of perfection in many 
of us in our present lives, but they can be 
a constant challenge, an aim toward which 
we can direct our efforts. I again point out 
the fact that to direct our aims and aspira- 
tions toward impersonal ideals is more diffi- 
cult than to follow a personal leader. Those 
who are being tested and found not worthy 
of assuming this obligation will be led off 
from time to time by some strong personality 
whom they contact and whom they will seem 
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to see as a materialization of their ideals in 
a personal form; it can be no other way. 
Some personalities who have the ability to 
direct and control others take advantage of 
that ability by presuming that they are the 
personalization, of the ideals of the followers 
they seek. Only disappointment can result 
for those who give their whole support to any 
human personality, and only sincere desire 
and constructive effort can guide those who 
see beyond the person to the ideals toward 
which we can all direct ourselves. 

How well it has been brought home to 
those who have suffered, whether in these 
recent years or at any time in the past, that 
no individual, no other human being can fill 
the vacancy in their lives that suffering and 
trial have created. Such an emptiness can 
be filled only from within, by the convic- 
tions and aspirations which we ourselves 
build and which become a part of our en- 
vironment as we walk up the path toward 
achievement. In the popular sense we call 
such a foundation a philosophy of life. It is 
well that we of like minds should unite to- 
gether so that we might all be benefited and 
inspired by the successes and problems of 
others. This will give us an opportunity to 
constructively use the social instincts which 
are in us and at the same time help us all 
to see that we are walking on a great path 
and upon which we must face the individual 
impediments. 

It is the sincere hope of those who provide 
you with these teachings and act as officers 
of this organization that each step of your 
progress will give you added inspiration and 
encouragement to hold steadfastly to your 
ideas and, at the same time, to willingly 
assume the obligations which you find neces- 
sary to maintain, and perpetuate the source 
of these ideals. It is worthwhile that we 
each should re-dedicate ourselves to the pur- 
poses which we have found of value and to 
the ideals of this organization so that this 
organization will, insofar as it is physically 
possible, continue to be а representative 
group of men and women who are stead- 
fastly directing the courses of their lives 
toward a greater life and purpose that lie 
ahead. Such purpose will carry us further 
than can the inspiration of any one per- 
sonality. As we gain and grow we must 
realize that there are others on this path 
whose disappointments and discouragements 
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may be far more of a problem to them than 
our setbacks are to us. It then becomes our 
responsibility to help these others. We can- 
not dictate the affairs of our fellow men, but 
we can assume the obligation of attempting 
to point out the dangers and pitfalls that 
may be ауо14ед.—А 


Planes of Consciousness 


In the study of consciousness and the attri- 
butes of consciousness, a question arises on 
ihe part of members in the higher degrees 
that is quite well expressed by a frater who 
asks, “Are there definite planes of conscious- 
ness that can be separated specifically from 
each other?" 


It is very difficult to imagine consciousness 
being broken down into different parts or 
divisions. We well know from experience 
that different phases of consciousness come 
to our attention repeatedly. 'That is, we do 
not dwell regularly only upon one phase of 
conscious thought. It is through the practice 
of concentration that we can draw our con- 
sciousness to one particular thing and at- 
tempt to bring to focus all the powers of 
mind and thought into one channel. 


Consciousness is generally considered as a 
whole. It exists throughout our body, not 
only in our physical brains but in each cell. 
The content of consciousness at any one 
time, even when it is primarily directed to- 
ward one thing or one purpose, is still made 
up of its component parts which are the 
results of our own particular knowledge, ex- 
perience, and desires. Because of some 
writings on the subject of consciousness, par- 
ticularly when Cosmic consciousness is men- 
tioned, the idea is created that there are 
certain planes that are distinct and separate 
from each other. While this is true to a cer- 
tain extent, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that there is no definite line of demarca- 
tion between any so-called "planes of con- 
sciousness." The term "expanding conscious- 
ness" recently used as the title of an essay 
in the Hosicrucian Digest under the “Са- 
thedral Contacts" section of that magazine 
explains this concept. 


With this concept we realize that con- 
sciousness is an attribute of human life that 
can grow. When Dr. Bucke, in his book 
Cosmic Consciousness, speaks of simple con- 
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sciousness, self-consciousness, and Cosmic 
consciousness, I do not think he intended to 
convey that there are three separate, isolated 
conditions, but rather that these terms ap- 
plied to the culmination of certain states of 
consciousness. Even superficial observation 
informs us that nature does not ordinarily 
work in extremes. There is no definite di- 
vision, for example, between light and dark- 
ness in nature. We cannot state that any one 
particular point in twilight or dawn is the 
exact ending of darkness and the beginning 
of light. Also throughout nature we find 
evidence, such as the seasons gradually 
changing from one to the other, and the 
dates which we set as their actual beginning 
and ending are, to a certain extent, arbitrary, 
although based upon certain astronomical 
phenomena. 


The same is true of consciousness. The 
simplest form of consciousness is found in 
life lower than that of man. In early man, 
however, or even today among races which 
we consider much lower in the scale of de- 
velopment than those who are ordinarily 
considered to be living in civilized and cul- 
tured civilizations, there is evidence of this 
gradual transition between what Dr. Bucke 
refers to as simple consciousness and the self- 
consciousness of the average man and woman 
today. Planes of consciousness, then, is mere- 
ly the terminology which we apply to a more 
or less relative state of development. As we 
evolve consciously, we аге able to acquire 
a new outlook on our environment and to 
judge differently the concepts that may exist 
in other planes of consciousness. 


Always in the human mind have been 
questions as to the whys and wherefores ОЁ 
what apparently is divine wisdom. Few of 
us are able to satisfy in our own minds such 
questions as, “Why does God or a Divine 
Mind permit suffering and tragedy in the 
world?" We can gain some insight into this 
question when we realize that the plane or 
standard of consciousness for a Divine Being, 
if it exists in any sense in the same manner 
as does human consciousness, would be able 
to conceive of an entirely different set of re- 
lationships than we can comprehend. In 
other words, the gap between Divine Mind 
and Consciousness and our own conscious- 
ness is of such a degree that we cannot lift 
our own thinking to the same level of that 
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which exists in the Cosmic or in the Divine 
Mind. 

A parallel illustration can be found by 
comparing certain phases of simple соп- 
sciousness with our own. In animals we find 
evidences of simple consciousness. Just what 
is all inclusive in this term is not generally 
agreed upon. For example, some may argue 
that an intelligent dog or horse can use a 
certain degree of reason while others state 
that even the most intelligent of animals do 
not reason at all but have a high degree of 
ability to understand and adjust themselves 
to the more or less complicated demands of 
their environment. Anyone who has owned 
a pet, such as a dog, will understand how 
often human consciousness and its con- 
clusions are forced upon the simple con- 
sciousness of such an animal. We tend to 
create the animal's environment and make 
its decisions in terms of our consciousness. 
When a dog, for example, is said to be well 
trained and behaved, it is sometimes not 
necessarily a development of what might be 
considered canine intelligence, but rather 
the degree of adaptability which we have 
taught that animal to develop in terms of 
our own desires for its behavior. When a 
dog does what we want it to, we say it is 
intelligent and well trained; whereas, is it 
not conceivable that an animal is more in- 
telligent if it functions in terms of its own 
consciousness without being forced to do 
what man, in terms of his consciousness, has 
decided is best for it? The same idea can be 
carried further by considering that man may 
be somewhat at fault in forcing his conscious- 
ness upon a lower form of consciousness. 

Probably one reason why man suffers 
hardships and faces problems is because the 
Divine Consciousness or Mind is far more 
tolerant than human consciousness and gives 
man more freedom to function within the 
realm or scope of his own possibilities or 
understanding. In other words, it is doubtful 
that the Divine Mind forces its high state 
of consciousness upon man as man forces 
his understanding and desires upon lower 
animals. On the other hand, there are times 
when we make decisions for lower animals, 
as in the case of a pet, that are definitely to 
their benefit. We limit the range of an animal 
by tying it up on a leash or confining it in 
an enclosure so that it will not become a 
nuisance to the neighbors or run in front 
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of an automobile or otherwise endanger its 
own life. Who has not owned a dog and seen 
the obvious look of disappointment on its face 
when it is forced to be restrained while it 
wants to do something else; or when it is 
necessary to shut it in an enclosure when its 
master is going away and it would obviously 
prefer to go also? 


Here we are using what we believe to be 
a higher state of consciousness, because of 
the understanding which that consciousness 
includes, for the benefit of a lower form of 
consciousness which could not possibly see 
all the implications involved or understand 
them. So here again it is not inconceivable 
that God is far more considerate of the indi- 
vidual than we might ordinarily conclude, 
and that many of the things that become a 
part of our environment, many things that 
are forced upon us other than through our 
own choice are done so because in the long 
run they prove beneficial for our own de- 
velopment and even our own well-being. If 
we conceive, then, of consciousness as evolv- 
ing or expanding, we will understand that 
while it is difficult to draw definite lines 
between planes of consciousness there are 
obviously definite degrees of advancement. 
The important factor for us is not the at- 
tainment of a definite plan or degree but 
rather our devotion, as best we understand it, 
to the constant growth and usefulness of this 
highly valuable attribute of our souls—A 


Do Animals Evolve Self? 


The Master of a Rosicrucian Chapter asks 
permission to address our Forum. He says: 
“А question was asked by one of our sorores 
at a Chapter meeting, which I would like to 
submit to the Forum for discussion. Her 
question was: ‘Do animals have the power 
of evolving themselves by visualizing a 
higher state in their subconsciousness?' ” 


The proof of any answer to the exact ques- 
tion asked by the soror would be dependent 
upon whether or not it can be proved psycho- 
logically that animals, other than man, 
visualize. Such a faculty, it is generally con- 
ceded, has been limited to man. I do not 
mean to imply that it is the intention of the 
Cosmic that man alone should visualize, but 
at this moment in Cosmic time, he is the 
only animal that does. 
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That animals do evolve and do develop а 
self-consciousness is a known fact. The more 
developed the self-consciousness, the more it 
approaches a nascent soul awareness. It is 
man’s consciousness of self that constitutes 
his realization of his duality and an apprecia- 
tion of his Divine nature. Self-consciousness 
does not alone consist of perception of your 
physical form, your arms, eyes, hair, and 
so forth. It likewise composes those subtle 
emotional feelings, responses, and sentiments 
which include moral impulses, the dictates 
of conscience, and those inner elements of 
personality apart from your somatic or 
physical being. Try and define expressions 
of soul to yourself. Do not try to explain 
what you think the substance of soul is or 
its origin and purpose. Simply set forth in 
your own mind those qualities or attributes 
of your own being which you distinctly feel 
and believe are evidence of your soul-person- 
ality. You will soon agree that it is quite 
difficult to separate from self-consciousness 
such impressions as you have; in fact, you 
will perhaps say that your evidences of soul- 
personality and self-consciousness are one 
and the same thing. 

Animals do give definite evidences of ele- 
mentary expressions of this self-conscious- 
ness. They show hurt to their sentiments. 
Dogs feel contrite when they have done a 
wrong and will often hide from master or 
mistress. Of course, it could be said that they 
are doing so merely as habit, that they once 
committed a similar wrong for which they 
were punished. 'This undoubtedly does ex- 
plain some of such acts, but not all of them. 
I am of the opinion that they dislike, from 
reasons of sentiment more than the fear of 
punishment, the offending of a master or 
mistress. This constitutes an extension of 
their self-consciousness, to include that which 
they love apart from their own physical 
selves. A display of the so-called virtues are 
indications that a human is being motivated 
by self and an expression of his soul. If this 
is so, then some animals are developing their 
soul-personalities as well, for many exhibit 
the same virtues. 

Perhaps all this is a circumlocutory man- 
ner of saying that all animals have soul. To 
say that, is to enter upon highly contro- 
versial ground. Personally, from my under- 
standing of the nature of soul, I most cer- 
tainly would say that animals are imbued 
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with the essence of soul—namely, that they 
have within them the same Divine Intelli- 
gence, the same universal soul that man 
possesses. There is, however, a difference in 
its expression. The soul-personality of ani- 
mals is far less developed than man's. To ex- 
press it in still another way, the animal’s 
self-consciousness, his awareness of self, the 
expression of his soul is far less than that of 
humans. 

Let us use an analogy of a 150-watt elec- 
tric light bulb. Such a bulb may be placed 
in an obscure lighting fixture, in which it 
is unable to efficiently radiate all of the light 
of which it is capable. Then, again, the same 
bulb may be placed in a magnificently de- 
signed, large fixture where little of its illumi- 
nation is lost. The quality of the source of 
the light is the same. It is only the reflecting 
capacity of the fixture which houses it that is 
different. If we as Rosicrucians believe that 
soul is not a separate segment of the uni- 
versal, Cosmic Soul in each of us, but rather 
is a flow of it through mankind, and, further, 
if we say this Universal Soul is the Divine 
Mind, then obviously it is ubiquitous; it is in 
all living things. The more complex the 
living organism, the more evolved it becomes. 
Physically, the more evolved a being, the 
more possible for it to become evolved spirit- 
ually as well. An animal, not having the 
physical and mental developments of man, 
is unable to experience soul as man does. He 
has a simpler form of consciousness. The 
physical development of man alone, we 
readily admit, is not all that is required for 
the evolution of soul-personality, but it is 
definitely essential. I do not mean muscular 
development, I mean the type of organism 
which man is. Any being not having the 
mental functions, and, for example, the sym- 
pathetic nervous system which man has de- 
veloped, would find it quite difficult to be- 
come as conscious of self or of soul expres- 
sion, as humans do. 

Animals, as intelligent dogs, definitely 
evolve their awareness of self. A dog that 
has his emotional self appealed to, where his 
sentiments are stimulated through kindness 
and affection, shows increasing sensitivity or 
response to what we know as self-conscious- 
ness. The dog begins to disclose in his man- 
nerisms his awareness of the emotions of 
others, and to personally display that which 
we call the virtues. A dog which continually 
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associates with a human being, who tries to 
appeal to these aspects of the animal’s na- 
ture, responds quickly. If the offspring of 
two dogs, raised under these ideal circum- 
stances, could be placed in a like environ- 
ment and then their offspring in turn reared 
under similar conditions, and this continued 
without variation for several generations, a 
high degree of self-consciousness would be 
developed in the animals. 

It has been said that if when a dog finally 
comes to realize that he is a dog, when he is 
able to distinguish between his personality 
and that of humans, he will no longer be a 
dog, regardless of his physical form, but a 
much more highly evolved being. One of 
the characteristics of evolved self-conscious- 
ness is, of course, the ability to clearly dis- 
tinguish self from all else, and to be able to 
compare self with the external world and 
with others of our kind. Fully developed 
self-consciousness, where the self has a well- 
defined reality to the individual, is as real as 
his foot or his arm, and is not merely a 
series of indefinite sensations. 

The greatest asset in the development of 
self for the evolution of the soul-personality 
is introversion. Turn your consciousness in- 
ward and reflect upon self at least a few 
minutes each day. Experience and analyze 
the impressions of self. Visualize these im- 
pressions; have them take form in your con- 
sciousness. Become acquainted with уон. 
Stop living just outside of yourself entirely. 


E 


A Commentary On First Principles 


To every conscientious student there comes 
a time when he or she realizes that there is 
truth in the familiar saying that “haste 
makes waste.” There is a desire upon the 
part of everyone when something new is 
begun, to attempt to rush through it. This 
is particularly true of new students who 
enter our teachings because they desire or 
hope to gain some particular information or 
experience which does not seem immediately 
available. For this reason, some of the most 
important fundamentals of Rosicrucianism 
are sometimes overlooked. 

In the preliminary monographs that begin 
the study of the Neophyte Degrees there are 
some of the most profound, metaphysical, 
mystical, and occult principles that the mind 
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of man can conceive. Unfortunately, they 
are not always obvious to the reader of these 
first lectures upon the occasion of the first 
reading. Many a student has learned, how- 
ever, that to go back and review and recon- 
sider these points, will open his eyes to the 
meaning contained therein. 

Let us summarize here some of the out- 
standing points of these early teachings. We 
cannot do this in detail because a detailed 
analysis of all these principles would be a 
repetition of the monographs themselves. It 
is hoped that by commenting on the various 
points some of the fundamental laws and 
ideas can be brought out and presented in a 
manner which will awaken students to the 
need of understanding all phases of our 
teachings and which will make them realize 
that no one point in their progress is any 
more important than the other. 

One of the first things which we learned in 
these early monographs was that time and 
space are concepts only of the objective con- 
sciousness. Up to this point most of us have 
been so familiar with the necessity of coping 
with the limitations of time and space that 
we were hardly aware of these two condi- 
tions as such, that is, as controlling every 
phase of existence. Almost all our lives and 
activities are devoted in some way to racing 
with time or overcoming the limitations that 
space forces on us. In these first principles, 
however, we are presented with the fact that 
time and space are only realizations of our 
objective mind; that they affect only the 
mortal and physical parts of our being, and 
that there is no time or space for the sub- 
jective inner consciousness or mind. It is 
through this principle that we catch our first 
glimpse into the realization that man has 
abilities and potentialities which he can de- 
velop that will not be regulated or directed 
by those physical limitations by which he 
has directed so much of his life and efforts 
up to that time. The realization that man 
can ultimately achieve an understanding of 
the use and abilities of his inner faculties 
and mind is the key to the use of mind 
power. 

Another point in these early teachings is 
the realization that man as a living being 
on this earth is duo—he has a divine mind 
and a brain. This point may not seem so 
new to the student first studying these mono- 
graphs, but in reality, it is a fundamental 


rule for our philosophy. The soul, we learn, 
is not an attribute of our physical being, but 
the actual final connection between us and 
an understanding of an ultimate or supreme 
reality. It is the final solution, or at least 
the means or possibility of solution to all 
problems that may be a part of this or any 
past or future life. We then learn that be- 
cause of this duality man is capable of de- 
veloping an ability for the use of this force - 
in him. The means by which we gain in 

formation and knowledge from this attribute 
of our being is through the process known 
as intuition. Intuition stands as a sixth sense 
in reference to our complete consciousness. 
We are already familiar with the fact that 
most of our knowledge comes to us through 
our five physical senses, and to most of us, 
any other channel of information or knowl- 
edge entering our consciousness is unheard 
of. Then, we learn there is a sixth channel 
—the channel of intuition, the sixth sense 
if we wish to call it that, which opens direct- 
ly upon the wisdom of the universe, the soul 
of God, and provides us with an invaluable 
source of instruction and knowledge once 
we develop the technique for its use. 

We must learn to use intuition. This is 
not unusual. Although we may have for- 
gotten it, we all had to learn to use our 
physical senses which are the other channels 
to consciousness. А small baby cannot even 
focus its eyes, the sense faculty which we 
have learned to use most. So as in the physi- 
cal body we must learn to use physical 
senses, there is nothing different or new in 
our having to learn to use this channel of 
intuition. Throughout all these first princi- 
ples we are exposed to new concepts. We 
gain a logical understanding of many of 
them and find that it is the normal process 
by which man can come to know God, as it 
is not synonymous with mystery, and that 
those phases of true mysticism that may seem 
to some to be mysteries are only so inter- ` 
preted because of lack of knowledge and 
understanding. 

All through these first principles we are 
led to a new concept of initiation, will power, 
and man's general place in the universe. We 
could go on indefinitelv stressing and ampli- 
fying the various principles involved, but 
that, after all, is something that no one 
person can do for another. You can read 
volumes of commentaries on every mono- 
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graph and principle of the Rosicrucian teach- 
ings, but we can give you only the teachings 
themselves and enough additional instruc- 
tions such as these, to motivate your study 
and make your own use and application of 
these principles. No one can make you a 
Rosicrucian or an adept except yourself.—A 


Do You Wish to be a Chapter Member? 


A letter from a member asking, “How 
can I become a member of an AMORC 
Chapter?” brought to our attention the fact 
that there must be other members who have 
the same question in their minds. We could 
answer this question by referring members 
to the Constitution and Statutes. While 
every member should be generally familiar 
with the Constitution and Statutes of the 
Grand Lodge, we make every effort to try 
to augment these rules and regulations of 
the Grand Lodge by comments and further 
explanation. 

A Chapter is a group of Rosicrucian mem- 
bers, that is, Sanctum Menibers who re- 
ceive their monographs for study in their 
own homes, who voluntarily form a group 
for their mutual enlightenment and benefit 
as well as for the satisfaction that comes 
from the social contacts that can be made 
with others of like minds. 

A Chapter, then, is a supplement, an 
additional feature to the regular home mem- 
bership. When a Rosicrucian affiliates with 
a Chapter he does not in any way change 
his membership status from what it had 
been prior to his Chapter affiliation. In 
other words, the Chapter is an addition to 
membership and therefore increases the 
benefits of those who are affiliated with it. 

To be successful a Chapter must depend 
upon the cooperation and interest of the 
members who so decide to work together. 
Here at Rosicrucian Park under the direc- 
tion of the Imperator and with the assist- 
ance of other officers and members of the 
staff, the work of the Chapters, insofar as 
rituals, special instructions, interesting ex- 
periments, and instructive motion pictures 
are concerned, is prepared and distributed 
among the Chapters and Lodges of this 
jurisdiction. These supplementary and addi- 
tional features which become interesting to 
the member are constantly being improved 
and having new features added to them. 
Therefore, the member who is affiliated with 


the Chapter has the opportunity of partici- 
pating in these interesting and instructive 
features of membership which, at least at 
the present time, are impossible to make 
available to the individual member due to 
the elaborateness of the equipment. 

To return to the original question, “How 
can a member become affiliated with a 
Chapter?" the first step is to determine 
whether a Chapter already exists in the 
locality where you live or in a city near 
enough so that you could travel to its ses- 
sions. А directory of most of the Chapters 
and Lodges is found in the back of the 
“Rosicrucian Digest.” If there is a city near 
you that is not listed and you wish to know 
definitely whether or not there is a Chapter, 
we will be glad to inform you. If there is 
a Chapter in the area where you live, you 
can contact the Master or Secretary and ask 
for an application to affiliate with the Chap- 
ter. Any active member may affiliate, and 
you may make such application to that 
local group. 

If there is no Chapter in the immediate 
area where you live, it is possible that one 
could be established if enough members 
would work together. The Constitution of 
the Grand Lodge provides that when forty 
members petition the Supreme Grand Lodge 
for a Chapter, dispensation can be granted 
for them to establish a Chapter. We have a 
complete procedure by which the proper 
steps are taken to bring a Chapter into 
existence. If there are not forty members 
in your area then it naturally postpones the 
time when a Chapter can be established, but 
it gives an added incentive for you to assist 
in increasing the organization's membership 
in your area. You can even point out to 
prospective members that when the mem- 
bership in your city or locality has grown 
sufficiently, a local Chapter and eventually 
a Lodge can be established. 

We hope the time will come when every 
principal city and town in this jurisdiction 
will have a Chapter, a Chapter which will 
take its place among other constructive and 
worthwhile organizations in the community 
—-a local organization of which every Rosi- 
crucian can be proud. If you and all other 
members will work together in desiring to 
have the additional benefits of Chapter 
membership, then we will be successful in 
Chapter organization.—A 
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Send Your Questions! 


We frequently receive letters from mem- 
bers of our large Forum family, stating 
something like the following: “I enjoy The 
Rosicrucian Forum because it seems to an- 
ticipate so many of my questions. If I have 
questions in mind, I know that if I just wait 
long enough I will find them answered in 
The Rosicrucian Forum.” і 

This, оп the one hand, makes us very, 
very happy, because we like to know that we 
are rendering a service, that we are able to 
provide information which is useful, helpful, 
and personally gratifying to the members of 
our Forum family. We hope to continue 
having the contents of the Forum be of that 
nature, and as soon as paper restrictions are 
lifted, to again increase the pages of the 
Forum in number. 

However, when you wait with your ques- 
tions, looking forward to having them eventu- 
ally answered in The Rosicrucian Forum, do 
you realize that you really may be working 
a hardship upon us? Suppose each member 
of our Forum family, each who participates 
in our circle of readers were to think likewise 
and each time he had a question would not 
write in, would not address the Forum, but 
would keep it to himself, waiting to eventu- 
ally have it answered—what would be the 
result? We would have very few, if any, 
questions and the interest value of the 
Forum, its service to you, would be much 
less. So we kindly request you to send your 
questions to The Rosicrucian Forum. 

When, during the course of the day, you 
have a question arising in your mind which 
may have developed out of conversation with 
others, personal experiences, or something 
you have read and which is appropriate to be 
discussed in the Forum, jot it down and at 
the very earliest opportunity, that night or 
the next day, write us the question. Your 
letter can be brief. It does not have to be 
extensive. It can just relate the question, 
with the request that it be considered for an 
answer in the Forum. : 

You can further help us, if, before writing 
your question to the Forum, you take just a 
few minutes’ time in your home and glance 
at the titles in the last two or three issues 
of the Forum which you have, to be certain 
that your question is not similar to or related 
to some other question answered in an issue 


just a short time before. Some members, who 
have submitted questions to the Forum, have 
been disappointed because they were not 
answered in the forthcoming issue. The 
reason for this was that to answer their 
question, even though it was not identical 
with any recent one, would mean cover- 
ing the same subject which had already been 
discussed in the Forum, perhaps just two or 
three issues back. If the member had re- 
ferred to previous issues, he would not have 
submitted that question and he would not 
have been disappointed because it was not 
immediately answered. Furthermore, be sure 
that your questions are of a nature that con- 
cern metaphysics, mysticism, philosophy, 
science, and Rosicrucianism. They must be 
of general interest; that is, do not apply only 
to your own personal relationships, but will 
be of value to you and of help to others. 
Please make this contribution to The Rosi- 
crucian Forum. If each of you do this, the 
Forum will be just that much more in- 
teresting. 

Remember, if your question has not been 
recently answered, or one similar to it, it 
still may not appear in an immediate issue. 
Tt may require two or three issues before it 
will appear, because of the fact that answers 
are arranged sorne time in advance before 
the issue is published. But I want to impress 
upon you that the Forum is not a one-sided 
affair. A forum consists of questions and 
answers. Our obligation, our duty is to 
answer the best we possibly can, with the 
resources and facilities at our disposal. Your 
job is not only to receive those answers, but 
to help create them by submitting interest- 
ing questions. 

Your question does not always have to 
concern just something that is pending; in 
other words, whether you should do this or 
whether you should do that. It may also 
concern something in the past. It may be 
about something that has occurred and you 
want to know the principle involved, the 
Cosmic law or circumstances which brought 
it about. You may want to know whether 
or not you should avoid such events or con- 
ditions in the future. 

So we ask you to please let us have your 
Forum questions. Think about them and 
send them. Address your letter to the Editor 
of The Rosicrucian Forum, Rosicrucian Park, 
San Jose, California.—-X 


The Gateway To 
Understanding 


PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 
at the 
ROSE-CROIX UNIVERSITY 


was your youth a disappointment? Did circum- 

stances and necessity deprive you of completing 
your education? Have the years shown that regard- 
less of your early training there are things you should 
have learned—facts that would make life more under- 
standable and enjoyable now? Opportunity is not 
lost to you—it knocks again at the gates of the Rose- 
Croix University. Satisfy that longing to delve into 
the mysteries of science—to work in fully equipped 
laboratories. Sit in modern classrooms, participate in 
discussions concerning the great philosophical truths 
of the ages. Listen to competent Rosicrucian instruc- 
tors—simply and fascinatingly answer those questions 
that have long puzzled and intrigued you. 


Fun and Facts 


Go to school again — the Rosicrucian way. No 
previous college or university training required. Re- 
turn home with reborn personal power and a confi- 
dence founded upon useful knowledge. Add one week 
to your usual two weeks’ vacation and attend this 
summer’s term of the Rose-Croix University. Good 
fellowship, splendid associations, and unforgettable 
experiences await you. Write today — at once — 

for free booklet of full particulars. Address 
Rose-Croix University, Rosicrucian Park, 
San Jose, California. 


Low 
Tuition 
$35.00 


June 18th to July 6th 
(THREE WEEKS) 
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THE ROSICRUCIAN FORUM 


Greetings! 


V VV 


Dear Fratres and Sorores: 


We live in this world. That ought to be 
sufficient reason to look upon it intelligently. 
This world, with which our lives are identi- 
fied, is not just the earth. It is also the world 
of human events. In fact, these events, of 
which man is the cause, more often vitally 
affect us than do such phenomena of earth 
as earthquakes, floods, and cyclones. I do not 
think I will be disputed when I say that war, 
for example, has caused more human suffer- 
ing and privation than any natural catastro- 
phe in the memory of man. 

The causes of war are many. If you could 
sum up all of the stupidities and vices of 
which man is capable, you might have a 
fairly accurate ledger of the causes of war. 
However, we can generalize that war is fre- 
quently caused by either a society's lack of 
morals and ethics, or an attempt to enforce 
unworkable ones upon others. 


Everything is realistic. What appears to 
have permanency is only so in contrast with 
a more rapidly changing thing or condition. 
The entire human ezperience, as contrasted 
to many phenomena of nature, is recent. 
Therfore, there is much which to the mind 
of man has the illusion of stability. Some of 
these assumed stable things have and con- 
tinue to serve men well. Others are changing 
and we are reluctant to admit the change. 
In fact, we often oppose it. For ages the 
average moral sense has inclined the indi- 
vidual to protect the weak and the helpless 
under any conditions. The abuse of the 
smaller by the larger, and often more power- 
ful, aroused the immanent sense of justice. 
That is all as it should be. However, unfor- 
tunately, we are often deceived by relative 
circumstances. We continue to protect the 
sovereignty of small nations, which should 
not continue assuch in these times. It is not 
that the times have changed the principles 
of justice and Шаї. поч ме may sanction the 
oppression of the weak by the strong. Jt is 
rather that the conditions of today prevent 
many nations from ever being other than 
extremely weak, and thus they should not 
remain menaces to a world peace and security. 


It may be inspiring to think of a compara- 
tively small population isolated in the midst 
of an array of powerful nations defying all, 
in their desire for independence and survival 
as a nation. It appeals to the imagination 
and innate sportsmanship. The idealist, 
therefore, is desirous of aiding such a people 
in maintaining their sovereignty at all costs. 
But is such an attitude feasible? There is 
also an expedient approach to this problem 
of the freedom of a small nation. 


What will their independence provide, 
which amalgamation with a more powerful 
neighbor will not? Let us presume that “А” 
constitutes a group of powerful nations. Each 
is wealthy with resources, with trade agree- 
ments, and access to great seaports. These 
nations are in a powerful economic and mili- 
tary position, and able to preserve their 
status. Further, their system of government 
is perhaps not extremely liberal, but neither 
is it despotic. Therefore, the populace of 
thesé powerful countries enjoys as much 
liberty, as a whole, as do the citizenry of 
any other nation less powerful, and far more 
than some. 

On the other hand, “В” is a small nation. 
Actually it is an abortion. It is a land which 
was once whittled from a large sovereignty. 
Tn the intervening centuries, it has alternate- 
ly been absorbed and then become separated 
many times. It has the right to grow as an 
independent nation, to have its own govern- 
ment, and to inflate its ego with the wind of 
nationalism. It can fly its own flag, have its 
own pitiful, inadequate army and navy, 
which, nothwithstanding this inadequacy, 
constitutes a terrific tax burden to its com- 
paratively small citizenry. 

Now, what does all of this sovereignty of 
the small nation mean to its citizens? What 
are they gaining by living in a compressed 
territory, desired by all others? The citizen 
finds that he has no greater liberties than the 
citizen of the large, equally as liberal neigh- 
boring nations. He finds that he lacks many 
of the privileges and benefits which the citi- 
zens of these larger nations enjoy. His busi- 
ness opportunities are less. His nation has 
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not the varied resources in its contracted area 
to insure any degree of steady employment. 
He finds that his industries are unable to 
compete in world markets with more power- 
ful neighbors. Не is hemmed in by tariff 
walls, customs, and immigration restrictions 
whenever he wishes to move. The citizens 
in the large neighboring nations can bring 
goods to their factories from sources hundreds 
of miles distant, within the bounds of their 
own country, without duties and monetary 
restrictions. The citizen of the little nation, 
figuratively, can hardly turn around with- 
out confronting the restrictions which the 
smallness of his own country imposes upon 
him. Of course, these conditions likewise 
affect him culturally. Prosperity is a sup- 
porter of the arts and sciences. His govern- 
ment is proud of its sovereignty, but extreme- 
ly impoverished and can do little for its citi- 
zens except to expound the “glories” of being 
an independent nation. 

There is no hope for the future of such a 
nation. It cannot possibly grow. The most 
it can ever expect is a status quo. To the 
politicians of such a little nation, such sov- 
ereignty may have a very definite advantage. 
The politician may become a big fish in a 
very little pond. To the average citizen of 
the small nation, it is a discouraging, soul- 
depressing future which he faces. These cir- 
cumstances result in the ambitious individual, 
the one with initiative and vision, eventually 
leaving his nation, migrating to one of the 
larger neighboring states where he perceives 
a possible personal future. 

There is also the aspect of continual in- 
trigue and pressure, to which the little nation 
is continually exposed. One of the powerful 
nations may assume that ultimately the little 
nation will disintegrate by its own lack of 
internal cohesion. This powerful nation de- 
sires that if that should happen, the little na- 
tion should not be absorbed by some rival. 
Consequently, it starts a campaign of indoc- 
trinization in the little sovereignty. It starts 
to influence the political parties of the little 
country. It hopes to put into power those 
who favor one powerful neighbor as against 
another. Eventually the little nation comes 
to realize that its sovereignty, its inde- 
pendence is, after all, a farce. It is being 
dominated politically by a neighbor, and yet 
it is not enjoying any of the advantages 
which the citizens of the powerful neighbor 


do. Further, the little nation that opposes 
and snubs a powerful neighbor may eventu- 
ally be a victim of aggression by it. When it 
is invaded, it will then be abused because of 
its former attitude. It cannot expect that 
other powerful nations to whom it will ap- 
peal will immediately rescue it. Two strong 
men, for analogy, who fear each other's 
strength, will often rather let one or the 
other abuse a weaker man than risk combat 
with each other by intervening. 

Let us draw a circle upon a piece of paper, 
about four inches in diameter. Within this 
circle we will draw a dozen smaller circles, 
each about a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
Then we will draw four or five circles, each 
about one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter. 
The first, large circle, we will call the world. 
The dozen circles we shall name large na- 
tons. The smaller circles we shall term 
small nations. You will note when you have 
done this that there is a considerable space 
between the very little and the large circles, 
within the great big circle. This is a picture 
of the world as it was, shall we say, two 
hundred and fifty years ago. Between the 
large circles and the small ones in the area 
of the world, there was much room for ex- 
pansion. Every little circle or nation could 
grow. It could spread out; it could add ap- 
parently new territories or holdings to itself, 
like a cell in the process of accretion. They 
could do this without too frequently pressing 
against the larger nations. 

Time has changed this world picture. The 
circles are now pressing against each other. 
The world is crowded with nations and their 
possessions, and spheres of influence. The 
big nations are pressing toward each other, 
and in between are the smaller ones. As the 
pressure increases, the little ones crack and 
disintegrate, and are finally pressed into the 
form of the larger ones. This process will go 
on for many decades. How many, no one 
knows. It presages the eventual unity that 
will come out of the many. Nation after 
nation will be forced together. They will 
conflict; there often will be bloody inter- 
ludes. Nationalism will ultimately go. There 
is no more room for separateness, only unity, 
a one world can survive. 

Consequently, to be realistic, it is far better 
that some of the smaller nations of Europe 
be amalgamated with the more powerful 
ones. It is true they will sacrifice their 
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sovereignty as a nation, but they will gain 
greater freedom and opportunity for the citi- 
zen. The only danger lies in a corrupt neigh- 
bor’s absorbing the smaller ones. However, 
if political despotism is stamped out of the 
world by a coalition of the powerful nations, 
then each little nation eventually becoming 
one with the larger remaining bodies, will 
be better serving its citizens. 

There were many persons who were 
shocked at the recent developments at the 
Yalta Conference in the Crimea, with re- 
spect to the big powers’ attitude toward the 
sovereignty of Poland, for example. On the 
surface, it seemed a violation of Poland as a 
nation. Realistically, a Poland politically 
amalgamated with Russia can accomplish for 
the people of Poland far more than they 
could ever expect to realize wedged in be- 
tween Russia, Germany, and England. Poland 
has no more actual political sovereignty. She 
is politically entirely within the economic 
and military sphere of Russia. The fact that 
she is, is a guarantee that she will not be 
violated by any other powerful neighbor, at 
least not as often. The fact that she is able 
to retain her name and a semblance ot 
sovereignty, as agreed upon by the Big Three, 
is only a concession to the die-hard tradition 
of nationalism, which eventually must go in 
the shrinking world of tomorrow. 

Fraternally, 
RALPH M. LEWIS, 
Imperator. 


Debts Or Gifts—Which First? 


A soror, I believe addressing this Forum 
for the first time, asks: “When a person 
with a steady income is in debt and he or 
she desires to make presents to others, which 
should come first—the indebtedness paid, or 
gifts purchased? This is assuming, of course, 
that the gift would delay payment of the 
debt and if enough desires to give gifts were 
had, the debt might never be paid. I sup- 
pose that the desire to give presents is a 
spontaneous ‘inner voice,’ but also doesn’t an 
inner voice obligate one to indebtedness?” 

Debts and gifts, from the Cosmic point of 
view, involve human relationships, your con- 
duct with your fellow humans. There are 
two different aspects of this same relation- 
ship. We might say that one is positive and 
the other negative. The positive aspect is 
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being moved by that expression of the inner 
self, which we know as love for humanity, 
or as compassion, to serve and to extend our 
affection to mankind. A gift may be moti- 
vated by the positive desire to do a charitable 
act, to provide something to alleviate human 
suffering. You give to the poor, to the 
hungry, to the needy. Your only compensa- 
tion is the inner satisfaction you derive from 
the fulfillment of that urge, which you ex- 
perience. Then, again, we give gifts, also 
as a positive action, because we like someone. 
We have an affection for them, and the 
object is a token of our esteem or our 
affection. 

Such giving of gifts, as ап indication of 
our emotional self and sentiments is quite 
instinctive. It is very primitive and ele- 
mental. It is not limited strictly to humans. 
Dogs have been known to share their foods 
with other animals, to take a bone to a less 
fortunate and hungry friend. Likewise, dogs 
have been known to drop their toys, as a 
ball, for example, at the feet of a four-footed 
friend, as an indication that they were shar- 
ing their treasures with him. 

The negative aspect, from the Cosmic point 
of view, of this human relationship is debts. 
Debts, however, first begin as a positive but 
objective relationship. It may be a transac- 
tion which has no moral or spiritual impulse 
at its bottom; strictly one of expediency. For 
analogy, you may need money to take a trip 
to a distant city to see about obtaining an 
excellent position there. You borrow a sum 
from a friend for the purpose. So far, such 
relationship is positive but distinctly an ob- 
jective or material transaction. И is positive 
on your part because you are the prime 
mover. You instituted the transaction. You 
asked for and negotiated a loan. Once you 
have borrowed the money, then the negative 
Cosmic aspect develops. This negative aspect 
consists in saying or doing nothing which 
will interfere with your moral obligation to 
this other person. If you undertake anything 
which disturbs that obligatory relationship, 
you bring either hurt to the one who loaned 
you the money or hurt to your own charac- 
ter. You pledged payment. That pledge 
represents to others your conception of truth, 
your moral conception of the right. To in- 
tentionally violate or deliberately make im- 
possible the fulfillment of the pledge is to 
degrade the inner self. Consequently, you 
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cannot undertake any positive action, even if 
motivated by self, which will conflict with 
the Cosmic negative aspect—the debt. 

Tn the instance of a debt, the negative Cos- 
mic aspect has already been established. It 
has, to use the vernacular of the day, a 
priority on your inner self—it comes first 
because it is first. 

This must not be taken to mean that when 
we have contracted obligations or debts— 
which most all of us have—we should not 
give any gifts. It does mean, however, that 
any positive acts motivated by self, as gifts, 
must be limited or restricted to the extent 
that they will not interfere with the payment 
of debts, the first and negative aspect of 
your self-expression, which has been already 
established. The failure to give a gift, where 
a debt makes it impossible, brings no injury 
because no relationship has yet been mani- 
fested objectively. There is no dependency 
upon you. Where you have a debt, you have 
something that already exists, an objective 
relationship, and you therefore must comply 
with the Cosmic principle not to disturb the 
moral obligation resting upon you. This 
may at times bring mental conflict. It may 
bring the personal polemic argument as to 
whether to neglect the debt or forget the 
gifts—or to make them less expensive. If, 
however, we weigh the values, meditate a 
moment, stop reasoning about it, the self, 
the conscience, will tell us that the negative 
aspect of the debt has priority, and if we do 
not comply with it, it can do harm to us or 
to the creditor.—X 


Are Wealth and Mysticism Compatible? 


Two fratres now ask our Forum related 
questions. One frater asks: “How is the 
mastery of Cosmic law related to or in- 
fluenced by a materialistic approach to the 
acquisition of material wealth and personal 
glory? I cannot convince myself that it is 
wise to reject the urge for material benefits 
and possibly some luxuries, in favor of total 
pursuit of inner peace and Cosmic Conscious- 
ness. I have held to the conviction that there 
should be some balance between the prac- 
tices of the laws of God and those apparently 
necessary in pursuing economic wealth or 
at least security. This problem has been my 
major concern in approaching these studies 
that T am now receiving." 
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The other frater, from the Midwestern 
section of the United States, states: “т one 
of the monographs it says: ‘consider what 
your motive is in seeking for that upon which 
you wish to concentrate. Are you seeking 
for self alone? How do you reconcile this 
statement with many of the healings made 
by Christ? How about the blind beggar who 
asked for and received healing? Christ said: 
*Whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believe 
that ye have received and ye shall receive." ” 

Let us begin with the question of the frater 
first above. As I see it, his questions resolve 
down to whether or not it is intrinsically 
wrong to acquire material wealth. By wrong, 
we mean morally and spiritually improper, 
or evil, if you will. If wealth is spiritually 
or Cosmically improper, then obviously any 
attempts to acquire it would be inconsistent 
with an attempt to become spiritually de- 
veloped. We may, for our purposes, define 
wealth as an abundance of material things, 
or a means by which they can be acquired. 
Wealth is purely relative. Tt is not absolute. 
You are wealthy, depending on the value 
placed upon what you possess. A man who 
possesses a large quantity of gold is wealthy, 
as long as there is a demand for gold. Ап-. 
other man may consider himself wealthy 
because he has accumulated the largest col- 
lection of an odd assortment of fishhooks. 
Collecting the hooks is his hobby. Each one 
has value to him. The larger the number, the 
greater his wealth in these things to himself 
and to all who think as he does. Obviously, 
then, wealth can and does, in all parts of the 
world, consist of almost everything. 

Since no one thing represents wealth, the 
things of wealth are not intrinsically evil. 
There are those who actually believe gold 
and silver are imbued with an evil power 
because they have been long associated with 
a pernicious use of wealth. Such a belief is 
purely animism, and should not be con- 
sidered by intelligent persons. If the things 
of wealth cannot be intrinsically evil or op- 
posed to spiritual ends, then what of wealth 
may be corrupt? The answer is—the power 
which it may bring to bear. You cannot 
separate wealth from power. If wealth is an 
accumulation of something which others 
value and desire, then it has a power. It is a 
commodity which we can use effectively to 
buy materials, purchase service, as well as 
to influence people. Just as some unthinking 
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people are inclined to believe that the things 
of wealth are evil, so some likewise think 
that its power is also evil. Power is a con- 
centration of energy, of things or conditions. 
In itself, a power is purposeless; therefore, 
it is neither good nor evil, constructive nor 
destructive. It is the mind behind the power 
that puts it to use, that can make its results 
appear as good or evil. The power of wealth 
which is used to build schools, libraries, mu- 
seums, and hospitals is the same power that 
is used to tear down public morals and cor- 
rupt government. Тһе power of wealth is 
needed, and individuals should be permitted 
to acquire and to exercise it so long as they 
disclose no improper inotive in so doing. 

Should a person make wealth his goal? As 
a matter of fact, as I have written previously 
on this subject, one cannot set out to make 
wealth his goal. He first has to have that 
which amounts to wealth. You just don't be- 
gin to be wealthy. You first must become a 
success in some enterprise which will provide 
wealth. But suppose one wants to be a suc- 
cess in an enterprise or profession so that he 
may eventually be wealthy? Is he thwarting 
or opposing spiritual idealism, and perhaps 
burying it beneath a maze of material reali- 
ties? We answer that by saying, it depends. 
If the individual is not avaricious, has not 
just a love of possessions; if, in fact, he wants 
wealth to further not only himself personal- 
ly, but some humanitarian ideal which was 
engendered by his spiritual sentiments and 
impulses, then he is not acting contrary to 
self. 

One must have a very balanced nature, it 
is admitted, and must discipline himself, to 
be a success materially and yet be able to 
move toward mystical attainment. If one 
does not let business pursuits cause him 10 
violate his moral precepts and the dictates of 
conscience, he is safe. If he does not let his 
material interests deprive him of opportun- 
ities for introspection, reflection, and study, 
he may still be a mystic and a successful 
business man. I have known, and know sev- 
eral men who are successful in the advertis- 
ing, banking, industrial, and trade worlds. 
They are wealthy men, and yet they are 
deep students of mysticism and Rosicrucian- 
ism. ‘They not only study mysticism and the 
AMORC teachings, but they apply the pre- 
cepts in their business transactions. They 
have time and again used portions of their 


wealth to further those aims developed out 
of their meditations. 

Let us not forget that man is a dual being, 
both physical and spiritual. He has a right 
to economically secure the welfare of his 
physical existence by wealth. If he does not 
use this wealth exclusively for his own bene- 
fit or the detriment of others, he is not inter- 
fering with the evolution of his soul-person- 
ality. Rational, Western mysticism does not 
sanction asceticism, self-abnegation, the de- 
nial of comfort and even reasonable luxuries. 
Instead it advocates the acquisition of mys- 
tical illumination, which permits a Cosmic 
direction of life here and now, according to 
Cosmic and natural laws. 

As for the second frater's questions, we 
have a right to ask in prayer for ourselves, 
for health, for aid with worldly problems, so 
long as such appeals are not motivated by 
avarice and cupidity. If we wish to get well 
so that we may not be a hindrance to our- 
selves and others, then we are justified to 
ask for Divine assistance. Yes, most assured- 
ly, we can ask for things from which we will 
directly benefit, providing our intent or 
moral is right. ‘That is why we stress con- 
sideration of the intent and whether the 
limited self alone is going to be benefited. 
Certainly the frater would not interpret his 
Biblical quotation to mean that Christ would 
answer any prayer, regardless of what the 
supplicant asked. Certainly we cannot pray 
to wreak vengeance upon another. Most as- 
suredly we cannot pray to gain unjustly an- 
other's possessions. If it were just sufficient 
to set into motion a certain ritual or rite, or 
to pray, in other words, then prayer could 
be used as an instrument to oppose Cosmic 
laws. We would have the situation, lo use 
an analogy, where prayer as a Cosmic law 
would be like a log lying crossways in the 
Cosmic stream and damming up the orderly 
flow of its intent.—X 


Is There A Collective Conscience? 


А soror associated with our staff arises and 
addresses this Forum. She says: “One of 
our monographs states, in part: ‘Each godly 
home, each sacred domicile, each den or 
chamber, room or cave, grotto or temple, in- 
habited by God-loving, tolerant and kindly 
natures—filled with vibrations of goodness, 
mystical understanding, and Divine attune- 
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ment—is watched over by this invisible 
guardian, who warns away intrusion and 
who sounds a note of clear warning when 
evil approaches. My question is: Is this 
conscience guarding the home, etc., a collec- 
tive conscience, or some separate entity?” 
A place becomes a sanctuary by the man- 
ner in which it is consecrated by human 
action and thought. A temple is not sacred 
by virtue of its name, nor even the purpose 
for which it was constructed, or because of 
the site, or the intrinsic value of the materials 
of which it 1$ composed. It is made sacred 
by the mystical transmutation of the vibra- 
tions of its environment. Regardless of oppo- 
sition that may arise through the following 
statement, I affirm that material objects and 
substances are definitely affected by the 
human aura and by concentrations of thought 
brought to bear upon them. I do not mean 
that our thoughts and feelings, which natu- 
rally vary the human aura, actually alter, 
as a physical transformation, every material 
object which comes into the sphere of their 
influence. I do mean, however, that very 
intense emotional states greatly intensify the 
radiations of the human aura, cause the 
molecular nature of substances near them to 
absorb some of the tangible vibrations of the 
aura. It is as though the material substance 
could store these radiations for a limited 
time, as a metal may become magnetized, 
and then, in turn, emanate these radiations 
to a lesser degree. To use an analogy, it is 
like some substances which retain the fra- 
grance of a perfume long after the one who 
had it upon her person has left the vicinity. 
It is not an uncommon experience, perhaps 
you have had it, for one to feel depressed in 
certain strange rooms, in a hotel or in public 
buildings, or, conversely, to be highly elated. 
In such an environment there may be 
nothing visible which, by suggestion, would 
cause us to have such sensations. However, 
investigation has revealed many times that 
in such a place incidents involving great 
human misery, suffering, grief, or the oppo- 
site—intense happiness and inspiration— 
occurred over quite a long period of time. 
These conditions apply to a place used for 
religious or sacred purposes. Each votary, 
each adherent who enters there, moved by 
the better part of himself, by devotion, and 
by spiritual love, deposits something of his 
nature within the area and thereby trans- 


mutes it into a sacred place. A place where 
one invokes the presence of God by prayer 
or meditation, or by communion with the 
Cosmic takes on an atmosphere of tranquili- 
ty, of quiet exhilaration, that is sensed by 
everyone who enters, even those who are not 
mystically or religiously inclined. The very 
air seems charged with the higher positive 
vibrations of the aura. Have you not ob- 
served persons, who may be just tourists 
sightseeing, who are permitted to go into 
what was once a sacred site or the ruins of 
a temple. Historically, they may know little 
about the place. They may never have had 
any knowledge of the rites and ceremonies 
which were used therein. Up until the time 
of their entrance, they may have been loud 
and boisterous. Most times, for reasons they 
cannot explain, the majority will be reserved 
in their manner, more quiet in their gestures, 
and even speak in a hushed voice. You have 
undoubtedly often sensed this feeling when 
you have been in the sanctum of a member, 
or visited a little cross-roads church. How- 
ever, this condition of sacred feeling and 
mystical vibration, and this feeling of good- 
ness is often lacking in stately cathedrals. 
In some such lofty edifices, magnificent in 
their appointments, there is no conduciveness 
to rest. One may actually feel ill at ease and 
depressed. 

We know that our conscience, the moral 
self is always closely attuned with the Di- 
vine Mind, and therefore does become the 
guardian of our threshold. It warns us 
against our own conduct and thoughts, and 
that which is contrary to spiritual inclina- 
tions and soul impulses. It also makes us 
alert to dangers. When we are in a sanc- 
iuary or place consecrated to and used for 
Divine purposes, the sensitivity of our own 
conscience is quickened—self is awakened. 
We are raised 10 a more lofty plane of con- 
sciousness and awareness by the vibratory 
conditions within the edifice or place. We 
find ourselves more easily put in rapport 
with the self within—or conscience. It is for 
this reason that attunement with the inner 
self is preferred and sought in a sanctuary— 
your sanctum, your cathedral, your church 
around the corner. Inspiration, guidance, 
protection—these are often experienced in 
such au environment. 

The experiences within a sanctuary-—that 
is, inspiration, guidance, and so on—are not 
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always just the result of your individual 
conscience. Such experiences may be due to 
the projected psychic selves of others. A 
sanctuary becomes a place of attraction, a 
place where those who meditate find their 
thoughts and psychic consciousness converg- 
ing. Often in meditation, you have been 
suddenly aware of yourself in some un- 
familiar place, but one that is most gratify- 
ing, soothing, ecstatic in its effects. It often 
may be a temple in the Orient, a Mohamme- 
dan Mosque, or an altar upon some moun- 
tain. The self, when released by meditation, 
when freed for a few minutes from objective 
consciousness, if it is not directed to any par- 
ticular place, is most often drawn to an 
environment harmonious to its own nature. 
It is just like a child when he is permitted 
to leave his home and to go out of doors for 
a few minutes; if he has no particular mis- 
sion, he is attracted to other children because 
of similar interests and harmony of thought. 
Therefore, a sanctuary often becomes a re- 
pository for the spiritual selves of those dis- 
tant and in meditation and prayer. Often 
such persons are not fully aware that their 
psychic selves have been to such a sanctuary. 
It may have been an unconscious projection. 

While the psychic self is at such a sanc- 
tuary, it adds to the positive, spiritual, vibra- 
tory qualities of its environment, like a 
breath of fresh air or a beam of sunlight 
entering a closed space, if someone opens a 
window or raises a shade. This collection 
of thoughts, of vibrations of the higher selves 
of persons, concentrated in a sanctuary or 
sanctum, amount to a collective conscience. 
Such selves immediately rebel and withdraw 
from any conditions or any circumstances 
that are contrary to the Cosmic, for they are 
functioning on the Cosmic plane. Any dis- 
turbance of them would obviously affect the 
vibratory conditions of the sanctuary. If you 
are present, your inner self, your conscience 
would detect this change immediately and it 
would be translated to your objective con- 
sciousness as a warning. The warning might 
not take the form of a particular description 
or explanation of the cause of the change, 
but you would sense it perhaps by being ill 
at ease and becoming alert and cautious. 
Therefore, in such a place consecrated to 
truth and Cosmic law, we have as well as 
our own conscience the influences of the 
psychic selves who revel in sanctuaries, as a 
collective conscience. —X 
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The Ouija Board Craze 


A. frater from New York addresses this 
Forum: "Since being a member, I do not 
recall this Forum’s ever discussing the sub- 
ject of the Ouija board. This subject should 
interest any Rosicrucian, or at least cause 
him to question the validity of the results of 
the operation of the board. Is the Ouija board 
a means of entertainment, to be taken lightly, 
or is it a means of reliable information? Pers 
sonally, I cannot understand it, and it has 
me thinking. Is there any reliable solution? 
I am seeking an answer.” 

The Ouija board came into prominence in 
the United States after World War I. It was 
introduced from Europe, where it had existed 
for some time in various forms. It has per- 
sisted since then, but it is extremely popular 
again, due to the emotional instability caused 
by the circumstances of the times. For the 
benefit of those who may not know exactly 
what the Ouija board, or planchette is, we 
shall explain. It is a board, upon the face 
of which are arranged letters of the alphabet, 
figures, and certain other characters. Upon 
this rests a small board or pointer, which 
serves as a pen or pencil when in the 
operator’s hand. By means of this, he auto- 
matically or without volition spells out words 
to compose messages. It is the assumption 
on the part of most users that some intelli- 
gence or psychic power beyond their own 
personality is the cause of such messages. In 
many instances, the phenomenon is quite 
mysterious or uncanny. This adds to its at- 
tractiveness to many minds. 

It is during times of great emotional stress 
that the average individual is inclined to this 
and similar practices. Extreme emotionalism 
causes a decline in the usual reasoning. The 
emotional feelings brush aside rationalism. 
Further, the average individual in a crisis is 
often unable to so marshall his thoughts and 
his will power as to gain sufficient control 
over himself and thereby surmount whatever 
obstacles confront him. It is a psychological 
fact that a weakened physical condition les- 
sens will power and self control. The essen- 
tial of will is the focusing of the strength of 
mind. A person who is very ill finds it ex- 
tremely difficult to muster sufficient energy 
to discipline and control the emotions. He 
will weep easily at that which is sad and 
will laugh often almost hysterically at а 
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slightly amusing incident. When one is 
desperate because of circumstances which 
engender great emotional stress, he is inclined 
to believe that his personal powers have been 
truncated. Because of the fear that grips 
him, he frantically seeks an external source 
or power which he can depend upon, or 
which at least will be able to supplant his 

_ own deficiency. Since the Ouija board or 
planchette seems to provide a channel or be- 
come a medium through which information 
and guidance can be had, such an individual 
resorts to it. 

War produces a sense of helplessness 
among many of the civilian population who 
have sons, fathers, or husbands in the service. 
They feel unable to render them assistance 
in their time of need. This helplessness pre- 
cipitates fears and often an unthinking. This 
in turn encourages recourse to any practices 
which purport to provide helpful information 
about a loved one in imminent danger. Fur- 
ther, grief for one who has actually passed 
on is often the motivating factor for one re- 
sorting to such strange methods. There is 
the hope of renewing the bond with the de- 
ceased. Since women are more emotional 
than men, in times such as these they are 
more often the victims of the Ouija board 
craze. Frequently persons indulge in it with 
friends, with an open attitude of skepticism. 
The inexplicable occurrences, the strange 
phenomenon puzzles and impresses them 
until they become unquestioning devotees 
of it. 

Ouija board phenomenon is automatic 
writing. As Willam James, eminent psy- 
chologist, has said, it is the lowest form of 
mediumship and the lowest grade of this 
practice is where the subject, knowing the 
source of his communication, nevertheless 
feels impelled to write. The individual allows 
the objective self to be excluded from reason- 
ing and from conscious participation in the 
experience. He excludes his objective self, 
even though he realizes the initiative for his 
acts comes from elsewhere. In psychical 
research, or psychic phenomena, there is 
what is known technically as cryptesthesia. 
This means a psychic sensitivity to knowl- 
edge that is obtained by other than the com- 
monly objective manner. Our conscious 
mind, or state of consciousness, functions 
dually. There are some who hold that we 
have two minds or selves, the objective and 


subjective. Then, again, there are others who 
contend that we have but one self. At times 
it is objective in its functioning and at other 
times subjective. We shall presume, for ex- 
planation here, that there are both an objec- 
tive self and a subjective mind or self. 
Most of our conscious acts, those that we 
1emember objectively, are registered as well 
in the subjective mind. In sleep, they often 
recur as dreams, even though they may have 
happened in reality years ago, perhaps in 
childhood. Further, many experiences which 
we have had, such as, shocks or momentary 
deep fears, the incidents of which we have 
forgotten entirely, are nevertheless registered 
in the subjective mind. Consequently, when 
they are released again in the objective mind, 
they have an originality. They seem as a 
new idea or concept to our objective con- 
sciousness. Since they have not been reasoned 
about—that is, have not been properly or- 
ganized and are haphazard in their release— 
they are often distorted and frightening. И 
is like а тап who when occupied with one 
thing—namely, thinking of something else— 
is at the same time putting a number of 
objects absent-mindedly upon a closet shelf 
without any order or arrangement. Some 
time afterward, not realizing that these ob- 
jects are there and piled without any security 
on the top shelf of the closet, he opens the 
door quickly. Down upon him fall the objects 
with an alarming clatter and very confusing 
array, surprising, perhaps shocking him. 
Then, again, our objective self has its sec- 
ondary personality. Our primary personality 
is the one which we manifest to others and 
which we are conscious that we аге. Our 
secondary personality may be the one which 
we are fearsome of becoming, or the change 
we want to make in ourselves. It may also 
be the personality we would like to mimic 
or to imitate. Quite often we will not ever 
express to others that we consider ourselves 
weak in certain of our emotions, habits, or 
virtues. In our minds, we will associate this 
weakness with certain people. Tt seems to 
correspond to their conduct. We may liken 
it unto characters whom we may despise, 
whom we have met or read about. Thus 
these ideas, in the subjective, become our 
secondary personality. It is, of course, not 
the psychic or spiritual self. There are many 
ways in which this secondary personality, or 
the subjective thought process (and having 
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nothing to do with the Cosmic mind) may 
come to the fore. 

Cryptesthesia, which we have mentioned, 
may be either accidental or experimental. 
Accidental cryptesthesia is where suddenly, 
as a monition—that is, as a sudden announce- 
ment or inspiration—thoughts will come to 
the fore of the objective or the outer mind. 
Sometimes such thoughts are logical, clear, 
and with specific meaning, as a kind of 
knowledge which proves to be useful. Such 
are pragmatic truths and may be caused by 
mental telepathy; in other words, by being 
momentarily in attunement with the mind 
of another. Often such monitions or psychic 
knowledge about something is proven to be 
veridical by subsequent investigation. In- 
spirational knowledge or noetic experience— 
that is, new knowledge which comes by this 
means of cryptesthesia—is a Cosmic divul- 
gence. In such instances, there is never fear 
or confusion related to the experience. Теге 
is always ecstasy and uplift, a feeling of exal- 
tation. On the other hand, experimental 
cryptesthesia 15 where the individual inten- 
tionally suppresses the objective mind or self, 
and further leaves himself without any 
preparation, and without understanding, to 
the impressions which may come haphazard- 
ly from the secondary personality or the 
subjective. 

In the case of automatic writing or Ouija 
board practice, the subject sets himself be- 
fore the board and places his hands lightly 
on the inscriber or pointer which is upon the 
large board. He asks the board aloud, or to 
himself, a question. He then waits for the 
involuntary jerking of his arm, a muscular 
contraction, which causes him to move the 
pointer across the surface of the large board, 
stopping at letters of the alphabet, then at 
figures, so as to spell out a cryptic answer. 
If such a person is sincere in this practice, 
the answers he receives he usually accepts 
as coming from some intelligence extraneous 
to his own mirid. Obviously such a subject 
would not be a devotee of this practice if he 
thought the message was being transmitted 
to him solely from within the recesses of his 
own mind. 

As explained, sometimes the messages are 
not intelligible; they are but a jumble of 
words. At other times, they may be but 
a simple "yes" or "no" to a question. The 
result may be either what the subject de- 
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sires or what he fears, depending upon which 
sentiment and emotion related to the ques- 
tion has made the strongest impression upon 
his subjective self. Further (and this is what 
makes the practice so acceptable to some sub- 
jects), names, personalities, and places are 
often spelled which the subject truthfully 
can say he does not recall ever having heard 
or seen. This causes him to believe that the 
information imparted to him must originate 
from some extraneous intelligence. He does 
not realize that there is much registered in 
the subjective which he has forgotten, or of 
the cause of which he is unaware, and that 
it can produce the thought impressions he 
now has. Sometimes a shock or fear had 
when a child will deeply affect this latent 
part of our mind. The subjective will assign 
to the experience ideas, certain qualities, as 
incidents and persons, which the emotional 
disturbance actually did not have originally 
related to it. During such an uncontrolled 
and undirected subjective state, as when one 
is using a Ouija board, such images or 
thoughts will then be released to the objec- 
tive mind. The subject will be aware of the 
original shock, with all of its emotional dis- 
turbances—that is, he will experience it again 
—but there will be associated with it now 
unfamiliar incidents, names of persons, 
places, or things. Consequently, the subject 
believes that he has suddenly been put in 
touch with some evil force or entity. Several 
such experiences may, if the subject does noi 
come to understand them, seriously affect 
his sanity. 

Numerous experiments have been con- 
ducted in psychic research to prove that the 
overwhelming majority of such “messages” 
and ideas received by means of automatic 
writing or the Ouija board strictly originate 
with this secondary personality, or the un- 
controlled subjective. For example, a young 
woman who had been writing automatically 
was asked to recall the name of a gentleman 
she had once seen. Objectively she was un- 
able to recollect the first syllable. Her hand, 
however, without her knowledge, wrote down 
the last two syllables. The American Society 
of Psychical Research reports a subject who 
was in a partial trance state and using a 
planchette, and who had his hands pricked 
by the investigator. The moving hand had 
no seusation to the subject. Yt was entirely 
under the domination of the subjective. This 
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hand, however, wrote out a protest against 
the pain inflicted upon it. When the other 
relaxed hand was pricked, the subject objec- 
tively felt the pain and it brought forth a cry. 


The Ouija board, when one is naturally 
hypersensitive, sometimes makes mental 
telepathy quite facile, because the subject is 
more in a subjective than an objective state. 
Consequently, he is brought into attunement 
with minds whose thoughts he receives and 
which his own subjective self causes him or 
her to involuntarily write. Such examples 
are rare. They are usually easily proven to 
be telepathic. In the majority of instances, 
the individual practicing automatic writing 
or using the Ouija Board is being deceived 
by his secondary personality; that is, he is 
answering his own questions. He is not being 
guided by any intelligence or power. He is 
simply putting himself at the mercy of un- 
organized, latent impressions which he is 
unconsciously digging from the depths of his 
own subjective memory. The more un- 
familiar such impressions or experiences, the 
more certain the subject is that he is com- 
municating with another intelligence. Often 
the incongruity and irrationality of the im- 
pression received will greatly shock the indi- 
vidual; may cause him to have a phobia, 
which will dominate him for years. 


Recently such a case came to my attention. 
She is a very charming elderly woman. Some 
women friends of hers had induced her to 
“sit in” at a Ouija board seance with them. 
These women were strict religionists but 
were victims of the craze caused by the 
emotionalism of the times. The elderly wom- 
an sat opposite another at the board, and 
several questions were asked. The replies 
were pleasing and intriguing. The elderly 
woman and the others knew nothing of the 
fundamental principles underlying their acts. 
She was led to believe that she was being 
reached by some intelligence apart from her- 
self. She was reluctant to proceed with such 
practices. She felt that she was delving into 
something which perhaps was not proper, 
yet the fascination was too strong for her. 
Later, when alone, she tried the Ouija board. 
Suddenly a message was spelled out which 
was to the effect that she was damning God, 
and that her soul was forever to be doomed 
to Hell and torment because of what she was 


doing. Over and over the words rang in her 
consciousness as she realized what she had 
spelled out. She was shocked nearly into 
senselessness. She was being damned by 
God! She was to suffer great torment. The 
woman was frantic at the experience. When- 
ever she relaxed thereafter, the thought pos- 
sessed her. The phobia had been established, 
and she was haunted by the fear and could 
not rid herself of it. 


What was the cause? Her practice with 
the Ouija board had, from the very begin- 
ning, been contrary to her moral and ethical 
propriety. It was contrary to those principles 
and beliefs, the result of her rationalism. 
This delving into something which appeared 
to be supernatural, each time she practiced 
it was offending her latent principles. Final- 
ly, when once trying the Ouija board, the 
subjective revolt manifested itself. Really her 
own self objected, but the objection was 
couched in words of her subjective thoughts; 
namely, that she was doing something irre- 
ligious or sacrilegious. She had never placed 
these innate objections in words. The sub- 
jective did. It seemed as though God was re- 
proaching her, consequently the shock. I had 
great difficulty in explaining that it was her 
own self reproaching her, and the form 
which it had taken—the actual words and 
sentences—was an expression of the latent 
fear she had always had that she might be 
offending God. In addition, at the time, she 
was ill and was unable to resist the fear 
which had been implanted by her subjective 
personality. She is now taking treatment for 
her general health. With the recovery of her 
health, her will will be sufficiently strong to 
establish counter suggestions, as the result of 
her understanding of what actually occurred. 
In time, she will regain her composure. 


Do not delve into Ouija board practices 
for entertainment. After all, if you know the 
factors, it is not entertaining. If you do not 
know them, it is dangerous to continue the 
practice. Only psychic research experimenters 
and students under the direction of compe- 
tent instructors should investigate such phe- 
nomena—and then they should have a strict- 
ly open mind and a rational point of view. 
They should never have any false presump- 
tions that they are delving into supernatural 
powers or entities.—X. 
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The Rise and Fall of Civilizations 


A member commenting upon the social, 
political, and economic conditions т the 
world of today has asked whether or not we 
believe that the present world conflict may 
spell the end of civilization as we know it. 
It is probable that no one can foresee the 
correct answer to this question for the simple 
reason that we, from the viewpoint of human 
beings, cannot piece together all the causes 
and effects necessary to bring about a fair 
analysis of these conditions. The outcome 
lies not in the intensity of conflict and 
trouble, but in the methods by which humans 
try to readjust themselves. 

In this sense a cifilization сап be com- 
pared to an individual life. We well know 
of many illustrations where people have been 
faced by extreme periods of adjustment, be- 
cause of accident, ill health, or loss of finan- 
cial resources, and which necessitated the 
changing of their whole lives. Some do not 
recover from such conditions—they give up. 
Others are willing to take the experience as 
a lesson and try to rebuild their lives, and 
there have been those who have built better 
than they did before, because they have been 
able to accept the experience as a means of 
direction toward a better life. 

The same circumstances apply in general 
to а civilization. Civilization can go through 
mighty conflicts and periods of adjustment 
and will survive or fail, depending upon how 
the results of the condition are used. If we 
can make a peace that will be permanent 
due to the sincere desire upon the part of the 
participants in this peace to have that state 
come about, civilization will be benefited, 
even though its benefit will have come at a 
terrific price. However, if the individual 
nations and the persons composing these na- 
tions are set completely upon benefiting their 
own selfish interests and thereby lose sight 
of a lasting peace, then civilization may be 
in the balances; at least, it would have to be 
tried again, and such a trial might be too 
severe for it to survive. 

Throughout history civilizations have risen 
to certain heights and then receded. Any 
student of history can cite many illustrations 
of those groups of people who have forged 
ahead and reached a high state of culture, 
merely to go back to almost a primitive state 
again; then, other civilizations have de- 


veloped, and we must bear in mind that a 
civilization is no more or less than the united 
concepts of the individuals who compose that 
particular civilization. There have been 
many theories advanced as to the cause of 
the rise and fall of cultures, but probably 
all, while containing some truth, have nol 
been complete or adequate. At least we do 
know that theories have not saved civiliza- 
tions, because adequate theories were formu- 
lated by philosophers hundreds of years ago 
and yet cultures Бауе risen and been for- 
gotten. 

The answer to the question of the mean- 
ing of this movement of history and the rise 
and fall of cultures lies in the concept of life 
which must be viewed from out as well as 
from within our environment. The history 
of civilization is, in a sense, a stage upon 
which the drama of culture and human ad- 
justment takes place, and we being partici- 
pants in this drama fail to see it from the 
standpoint we could if we were detached on- 
lookers. 

We have compared civilization to the indi- 
vidual. This comparison may be carried even 
further. We understand that our bodies are 
the form, or the vihicle, into which the soul 
reincarnates to give that body expression and 
purpose. In this sense, then, the capacity of 
the vehicle—that is, our body—will be the 
determining factor as to the development of 
the soul that will fill that vehicle or form. 
As our bodies are to the reincarnating indi- 
vidual soul, so nations and cultures are re- 
lated to the individuals who incarnate through 
these particular cultures. In this sense we 
might think of a civilization as the body of a 
vehicle of an entire people, and as such, sub- 
ject to the same conditions which bring about 
birth, growth, and decay, just as our own 
physical bodies. 

This concept of reincamation gives us 
some understanding of the cause and purpose 
of civilizations and cultures. These cultures 
are in a form of vehicle just as the human 
body, and since any form has a limit or a 
capacity, this kind of form, too, may reach 
a point where it can be filled no more. In 
the past, all these various civilizations gradu- 
ally advanced to that point where the more 
advanced souls—-that is, those who would 
be the leaders—could not find fulfillment of 
their own Karma within the scope of such a 
civilization. 
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‘These highest-evolved souls cannot rein- 
carnate within the limitations of the cultures 
which they have outgrown, and so when this 
condition comes about such a civilization be- 
gins to recede. It no longer can be the 
greatest culture or point of progress of the 
human race, since it can no longer attract, 
through the experience which it holds, 
the highest-developed soul personalities and 
leaders to direct the destiny of mankind. 
Such a civilization may continue to exist for 
a time. It serves the simple Karmic needs 
of certain individuals, but from the stand- 
point of leadership among individuals and 
among groups, it no longer is adequate. 

The question is whether or not it is neces- 
sary for a civilization to recede or whether 
we can, by intelligent direction, maintain 
such high standards, such aims and ideals, 
so that the civilization itself may not be 
limited. In the scheme of things this may 
be possible. We do not know, but it may be 
that the destiny of the human race is to 
create the society in which man will be able 
to continue to reincarnate indefinitely, or at 
least as long as experience is needed on this 
physical plane. If that is the case, then it 
becomes a part of the Karma of each of us 
to contribute our share to the maintenance of 
those ideals and principles in support of that 
civilization which will hold out unlimited 
Scopes and possibilities of function for the 
highest type of individuals. If this is to be 
brought about, then each individual is obli- 
gated to aspire to the highest ideals possible, 
so that the general culture or civilization of 
which he is a part will never be lost for lack 
of attraction for growth, and will continue 
to fill the need of a place for man's develop- 
ment on earth.—A. 


End of the World 


A frater arises to propound a most in- 
triguing and profound question to our Forum. 
He says: "I am interested in eschatological 
theories—the doctrine of ‘last things) What 
is the Rosicrucian conception of the end of 
the world, of nature, and of man?" 

Eschatology, or the doctrine of last things, 
is more commonly associated with religion 
and theological dogma. In fact, it plays a 
very prominent part m nearly all religion. 
For example, every religion or philosophy 
which advocates immortality, the survival of 
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the soul or personality afier death, is ex- 
pounding eschatology. What is theorized as 
the end of any existing state or condition is 
an eschatological concept. Speculation on 
these ends is as old as the beginnings of the 
history of thought. АП peoples, including 
the Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Per- 
sians, Greeks, and Romans, had liturgies and 
doctrines presaging and explaining the ca- 
tastrophic end of the world, its future re- 
newal, the state of the dead, and so forth. 
The Greeks and early Romans held that those 
who offended the gods, after death would be 
confined to 'Tartarus. The Andaman Island- 
ers believe that the spirits of men— not their 
souls—after death are sent to a vast jungle 
beneath the flat earth. Eventually, earth- 
quakes will cause this flat earth to turn over 
and the remaining living will be beneath and 
the dead restored to their places above. 

This doctrine of ends is rooted in certain 
psychological functions of the human mind. 
It is engendered from the limits of human 
perception and primitive thinking. Man is 
causative. Не is quite conscious of the fact 
that by his own thoughts and consequent 
actions, he puts things into motion. А thou- 
sand times a day we begin something. We 
pick up a paper. We take a step. We call 
someone into our presence. This beginning 
is the creating, or starting of something that 
so far as we are aware did not exist in ex- 
actly the same manner previously. We may 
have often picked up a pencil to write. How- 
ever, each time we pick it up, that begins 
an event or happening which is not con- 
tinuous with the one before, so far as we can 
determine. It appears as a separate occur- 
rence which we began. In our minds, we 
frequently establish ends for the acts which 
we have begun. Such an end is the fulfill- 
ment of some purpose we have, or something 
which, to us appears as a distinct manifesta- 
tion. For example, I want to write my name 
on a piece of paper. I begin by picking up 
the pen. I end when my signature is on the 
paper, when the purpose 15 fulfilled. 

Let us presume I see a door beginning to 
close. The only finality to such an act, as far 
as I am concerned, 1s when the door is actu- 
ally closed. The only conclusion which the 
movement of the door iiself could suggest is 
that it will become closed. Therefore, the 
beginning of such an act suggests its own 
end. What I did not perceive was perhaps 
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a slight breeze as a cause which started the 
door moving. Beyond the breeze there may 
have been some motion which caused it. 
Still beyond that was whatever caused the 
motion. All such would be beginnings of the 
door’s starting to close. In fact, we might 
continue going back, ad infinitum; to try 
and find the true beginning of the door’s 
closing, only to discover that there never was 
any beginning, one thing always leading to 
another. What we conceived of as the be- 
ginning was that particular cause which we 
were capable of perceiving by our faculty of 
sight. All of the others were beyond our 
discernment. 

To use this same analogy, in all probabili- 
ty, the end of such an action was not at the 
time when we saw the door closed. Beyond 
that which we saw, there might have been a 
pressure exerted upon the supporting frame- 
work of the door by its closing. Further, 
there could have been a transmission of vibra- 
tions from the impact of the closing, through- 
out the whole structure. Such vibrations 
might have caused objects to slightly move 
on the wall, or dust to be dislodged, which 
would in turn change slightly the brilliance 
of the color design on a carpet lying beneath. 
So, we might go on forever trying to find an 
end to the action of the door’s closing. We 
would eventually concede that the closing 
of the door was only the end of our ability 
to discern what happened thereafter. Such 
presumed beginnings and ends of things, or 
ones which we arbitrarily establish ourselves, 
are so common to us that it is most difficult 
to conceive that something could be without 
beginning and end. 

The notion of beginning and end is also 
due to the apparent separateness of things in 
their seeming existence in space. Here is an 
apple. There is a paper weight. They are 
vastly different in form and many other 
qualities. Between them is space which, to 
the objective senses, is a condition of nothing. 
To my consciousness, where the apple takes 
on its form in space is its beginning. Where 
the paper weight or the space begins is where 
the apple, as such, ends or has its limits. 
That there may be in that little space be- 
tween the two—that is, between the apple 
and the paper weight—a universe of energy, 
a scale of electronic motion by which the 
apple and the paper weight are actually 
linked together is beyond the objective senses 


to perceive. Consequently, the apple, the 
paper weight, and the space between them, 
to my consciousness, each has a beginning 
and an end. 

It is extremely difficult for the average 
man and woman of today to conceive that 
Ше universe or cosmos, as a whole, always 
existed. They think, and find it more com- 
patible with their everyday experience to be- 
lieve, that the heavens were created at one 
time out of nothing. It is very difficult for 
them to conceive that nothing could not be. 
That there was and must have always been 
something. The idea of infinity or continuum 
is most difficult to grasp. It is contrary to 
human experience. There is absolutely 
nothing which we can objectively perceive, 
because of the way we are constituted, that 
has such a quality as infinity. The sky has 
its boundaries of clouds or the horizon—the 
sea likewise. The senses also have their 
limits of perception. It follows, then, and 
seems to the average person almost apodicti- 
cal that there must be a beginning and an 
ending to all things. 

The next step in such an order of thinking 
—that is, for those who are inclined to be- 
lieve that there are absolute beginnings and 
ends—is to try and explain the nature of 
eventual ends which have not as yet been 
experienced. The conception of the end of 
the world has been a popular one with 
peoples of all times. At one time, it was 
estimated that the cessation of the world 
would occur at a time approximately two 
thousand years after the date of creation, as 
given in the Book of Genesis. Various Chris- 
tian sects have interpreted Biblical terminolo- 
gy as predicting the specific date of the world 
catastrophe, and the parousia or second com- 
ing of Christ. 

The Rosicrucian conception of an end of 
the world is strictly the physical or scientific 
conception. It means either the disintegra- 
tion of the earth or that transition of its 
climatic and other physical conditions as will 
make it no longer inhabitable by man or any 
expression of life. 

Have we any proof that the earth will 
cease to be as it now exists? There are no 
proofs, but there are astronomical and geo- 
logical speculations based upon study of the 
cosmic bodies in space and the strata of the 
earth itself. There is every indication in the 
reaches of space and, in fact, in our own 
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stellar system, of other planets having under- 
gone drastic changes in relation to their suns, 
that our earth will pass through. There are 
indications that they were once bodies in 
space having conditions similar to ours now. 
These bodies are dead, without atmosphere 
or life of any kind, even microscopic. 

This assumption, however, that the earth 
at some time will no longer be habitable con- 
flicts with the assumptions of many religion- 
ists. They like to believe that the earth was 
specifically chosen by God as the theatre of 
man’s existence-—man, in their estimation, 
being the central purpose of all Cosmic phe- 
nomena. The earth, therefore, to them, must 
eternally defy all laws of change which 
apply to other heavenly bodies. Presuming 
that the cosmological and astronomical as- 
sumptions that the earth will some day cease 
to be, or at least be no longer habitable, are 
right, does that mean the end of man? In 
all probability, yes. In the Cosmic order or 
scheme of things, the great Cosmic Soul may 
no longer need to experience itself in human 
consciousness; therefore, the human con- 
sciousness may cease to be. 


Again, since we know that the phenomena 
of the Cosmic is cyclical, it is remotely pos- 
sible that life and consciousness may begin a 
new cycle elsewhere, perhaps in one of the 
island universes thousands of light years dis- 
tant from our milky way, in which our own 
earth exists as a speck. Change is a law which 
every intelligent person is able to recognize 
in the study of nature, nature being an ex- 
pression of the Cosmic being. For our earth 
to persist as it is would be a defiance of this 
law of change. I have not the slightest doubt 
that at a remote time mankind will cease to 
be. In fact, even before then, men as we 
know them will be as different from the 
future man as the primitive Pithecanthropus 
erectus is from the Homo sapiens or modern 
man. As to nature, it can never have an end, 
if we mean by nature the underlying laws 
which give Cosmic Being its expression. The 
manifestations of nature must change. Na- 
ture, however, cannot be removed unless the 
great Cosmic ceases to be, which is an im- 
possibility-—because nothing is an impossi- 
bility without something. Nature is an in- 
trinsic characteristic of the Cosmic. It, for 
analogy, is like the sound of a call; one is the 
result of the other. Cause produces its effects. 
The Cosmic is the cause of nature, nature 


being its phenomenal appearance. Every end 
is but a transition to a new beginning, so let 
us not deeply concern ourselves with ends. 


Good and Evil 


The problem of good and evil is one that. 
has been discussed by thinkers and philoso- 
phers throughout all time. In any age and 
in any individual's life, the problem does not 
fail to appear at one time or another, so it is 
not usual that to those of this organization 
the problems evident in the world today 
should give rise to the repetition of the ques- 
tion as to what is the status of evil in the 
world. 

We cannot hope to solve the problem, but 
we can gain our own understanding of it 
through consideration and analysis. By evil, 
we mean anything that interferes with our 
most cherished plans or hopes, or anything 
which, by its interference, causes something 
which we are doing to be stopped; inter- 
ference with the accomplishment of a plan, 
or that which in final analysis causes us to 
suffer pain of either body or mind. In the 
objective sense we can classify evil into two 
types. One of these is commonly referred to 
as natural evil. This category includes evils 
that are beyond human control and which 
are due to the processes or forces of nature. 
Then, there is the other category of evils 
which are at least somewhat within the power 
of man to control, usually referred to as 
moral evils. These might include disease 
and moral problems, such as, sin, vice, crime, 
and similar categories. 

The pessimist, in considering natural evils, 
is inclined to agree that the world is against 
him——that every action of nature is to Бе con- 
sidered as something which man must fight. 
This viewpoint has been expounded by phi- 
losophers and thinkers alike, and it leads up 
to the pessimistic conclusion that it would 
be better if we were never born—that life is 
futile in the face of trying to live in competi- 
tion with forces which exist about us, and 
brimg about earthquakes, floods, and inter- 
ference with our plans, and over which we 
have no control whatsoever. ‘There are those, 
however, who claim that human life is more 
than the pursuit of illusions, that good does 
exist and consists of not alone the attainment 
of pleasure, but rather is a condition that can 
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grow and bring about a feeling of satisfac- 
tion. We cannot prove that there is more 
pleasure than pain in the world, or that one 
is greater than the other; but we do know 
that with the advancement of man as a think- 
ing being, he is certainly in a position to feel 
more keenly the existence of evil. 

The minds of animals are probably not 
primarily concerned with painful memories 
or anticipation of future difficulties. As far 
as we know, the animal mind concerns itself 
with the present. As the human is sensitive 
to these natural evils, so is he sensitive to 
what good he seems to find in life, and it be- 
comes impossible for him to balance the good 
and the evil that seem to befall him. In spite 
of the fact that there is a constant possibility 
of suffering in human life, the ultimate fact 
is that most people seem to obtain consider- 
able satisfaction from life. Even though to 
many individuals it may seem that there are 
fewer moments of happiness than of sadness 
or thwarted hopes, it does not necessarily 
follow that most people find life worthless. 
Those who suffer the most are frequently 
not the ones who are the pessimists. In spite 
of their pain, they find many satisfactions 
in life. 

In the contemplation of many ideals, even 
in the consideration of nature, of beauty and 
of truth, we do not always strive against 
hostile forces, but find in the process itself a 
satisfaction that is closely akin to happiness. 
Thus it is in the final analysis upon the part 
of intelligent beings, that all the shortcom- 
ings of our existence over which we have no 
control, such as, desire, want, pain, and 
craving, are not altogether necessarily evil. 
They are certain conditions of existence that 
cause life to be fuller. They keep us mental- 
ly and physically in action. The experience 
causes our outlook to be enlarged. We learn 
and organize the accumulated knowledge, 
and therefore, are better able to formulate 
our ultimate purposes; and our personality 
development is increased. 

Moral evil is strictly a social condition. If 
an individual lived entirely by himself, he 
would suffer natural evil and natural 
pleasures, but the evils connected with the 
fulfillment of duty, fear of punishment, de- 
sire for approval, guilt or sin, would not be 
known to him. Moral evil is closely related 
to man's choice. He does not choose evil 
with intent to commit it. Не merely chooses 
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evil because he believes he is choosing be- 
tween two possible ways of life or methods 
of approach; and because of something lack- 
ing either ш his outlook or general under- 
standing, he fails to see the consequences of 
moral evil. Even moral evil is the test of 
man's living with man. If we are to develop 
Íree personalities, we must have the choice 
of experiencing that which is proven to be 
evil. 

Thus we see in this brief survey of the 
more or less arbitrary classification of evil 
that both seem to be ways of testing man's 
development. The only satisfactory explana- 
tion of these conditions is the working of the 
law of Karma—in it we see that man will 
compensate for all choices which he makes 
and will gain in being thwarted or being 
helped by the consequences of his desires. 
There is one factor from the occult and Rosi- 
crucian standpoint that we must not lose 
sight of. First of all, we must remember 
that we cannot ignore evil. When philoso- 
phers speak of the problem of evil, they are 
speaking of a thing very real to each human 
being, but from the occult sense, its reality 
is subordinated to the good. There are many 
opposites in the world, positive and negative, 
light and darkness, good and evil, but in all 
cases the positive, the light, the good, are in 
existence with a closer relation with the true 
reality of the universe than are the negative, 
the darkness, and the evil. 

When, from an occult interpretation, the 
over-all assertion is made that since evil is 
negative and nonexistent, we need only con- 
sider the good and the positive, we are simply 
closing our eyes to obvious facts. To merely 
state that evil is negative aud therefore can- 
not affect us is to obviously fail to recognize 
the circumstances that exist about us. As we 
have already considered, there are natural 
and moral evils in the world. That they are 
of a negative character and are secondary 
in importance to the positive manifestations 
does not to any extent modify the fact of 
their existence. The individual who suffers 
pain is face to face with the most realistic 
conception of the problem of evil. To tell 
that individual merely that evil is negative 
is in no way рошр to lessen the pain, or make 
him feel that evil is something that is only 
an illusion, when his senses constantly in- 
form him of the reality, insofar as he is 
aware of the condition. 
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In a larger sense we must not forget that 
the classification of good and evil into a posi- 
tive and negative manifestation is one purely 
based upon human understanding and ability 
to perceive. If we could see the whole pic- 
ture of universal meaning, we would find 
error in our judgment. Nevertheless, it is a 
workable plan for man to realize that what 
we classify as positive and negative can be 
so conceived that the positive can, in the end, 
overcome the negative. 


At one point in one of our rituals, the 
statement is made that “Darkness is the ab- 
-sence of light.” The truth of this statement 
is obvious to us. If we are in a brightly 
illuminated room and every opening of that 
room leads to another room of absolute dark- 
ness, we well know that if we should open 
the door of the lighted room the light will 
shine out into the darkness. Under no cir- 
cumstances could we conceive of the opposite; 
that is, the darkness coming into the room 
and replacing part of the light. This is an 
illustration of the positive and negative 
status of light and darkness. It makes clear 
the fact that light can overcome darkness, 
that while darkness is real to our senses, and 
it would be false to deny its existence, we can 
nevertheless in some manner produce light 
which will counteract it. So, while evil is 
classified as negative and while we cannot 
deny its effect upon us, we can realize that 
good, being its opposite, can replace it. The 
experience which we gain through the process 
of trying to attempt the replacement of good 
by the condition of evil will better fit us, 
on the whole, to the problems of the universe, 
and more closely to the problems of our own 
individual lives and environment.—A. 


Mental Fitness 


Modern communication and transportation 
has frequently been pointed out as a means 
of the world growing smaller, of making each 
individual more aware of the problems of 
other human beings. Consequently, with a 
lessening of the isolation of individuals we 
are becoming more aware of their problems; 
and possibly now in a world approaching a 
new period of adjustment, we are faced more 
frequently with those who seem to be lack- 
ing in all the abilities to produce a satisfac- 
tory adjustment to their environment. Many 
men will be returning to society not only 
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with physical difficulties to adjust, but with 
mental problems that will make their adjust- 
ment to society considerable of a problem. 

With these factors observed, the question 
re-occurs time and time again regarding the 
method by which we can become better fitted 
mentally to the problems of everyday living. 
Someone has asked, “How can we control our 
moods and dejection in the face of failure 
and problems?" While it is completely nor- 
mal for every individual to be emotionally 
affected by both problems and success, it is 
acknowledged that the best of mental fitness 
and mental health is maintained by those 
who are able to control these conditions. Any 
force under control is useful. It is when we 
permit a force to get out of control that there 
is possibility of lack of adjustment or danger 
from the force itself. 

The treatment of mental illness has ad- 
vanced a great deal in the lifetimes of most of 
us. Át one time mental disease or ill-adjust- 
ment was considered in an entirely different 
category than physical illness. More and 
more, however, we are considering the 
human organism as a whole, and realize that 
when that organism is not in perfect har- 
mony, when a lack of health exists, the mind 
as well as the body must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Mental hygiene is the science of develop- 
ing proper social relationships. The indi- 
vidual afflicted with any kind of a mental 
illness is usually an extreme individualist. 
He lives in accordance with his own reac- 
tions to environment, while the so-called nor- 
mal individual must constantly adjust him- 
self to the demands of social intercourse. This 
applies not only to the individual classified 
as mentally ill—it applies to all of us. We 
cannot always give vent to our true feelings. 
The child learns early in life that certain 
emotions must be kept under control, that to 
give them free rein is not going to accomplish 
the true satisfaction hoped for, but in reality 
is going to create problems in the very adjust- 
ment that is sought. There are times when 
we would like to make evident our feeling, 
particularly when we are irritated, but there 
is a realization through reason and experi- 
ence that to do so may seriously thwart our 
chances of accomplishing what we wish to do. 

Moodiness and dejection are the common 
results of failure. The failure may be simple 
or directly related to the most important 
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affairs of our lives, The individual who al- 
lows dejection and moodiness to take over 
his thinking is simply bringing himself more 
and more within his own nature and shut- 
ting out the hope of finding paths for solu- 
tion to his own problems. The individual 
who is easily dejected, who becomes moody 
when things go wrong, is creating a condi- 
tion within himself that in many respects can 
be compared to a foreign growth within the 
physical body. Just as the unhealthy growth 
of tissues and cells within the body gives rise 
to a malignant condition in many cases, so 
does the dwelling upon and constant thinking 
about our possible failures and problems 
bring about a mental growth which is not 
conducive to mental health, and which will, 
if allowed to develop, take over the entire 
structure of our reason and thinking. 

Emotional stability is the ability upon the 
part of the human being to subordinate his 
feelings to the circumstances about him. If 
an individual tries to do his work well, tries 
to maintain his social and personal relation- 
ships to the best of his knowledge and then 
fails in that, if he does not secure the recog- 
uition he expects for his work or the under- 
standing he hopes for from among his closest 
associates or members of his family, his re- 
action is frequently that of discouragement 
and failure. The individual who is emotion- 
ally unstable may begin to dwell upon these 
failures, on this lack of recognition and 
understanding, until his whole thinking is 
merely going about in circles; and this leads 
to the development of self-pity. In the ex- 
treme case, this is the first step toward mental 
ill-health. We must remember that none of 
us can always be successful in every venture, 
nor can our actions always be understood by 
those about us. The self-analysis that is more 
important than the morbid dwelling upon 
our problems is to determine honestly 
whether or not we are doing the best we can. 
If the individual has a job to do and puts 
everything into it in an honest attempt to 
accomplish it well and then receives no 
recognition, he must be able to develop the 
attitude that he gave the best he could, and 
if it was not successful or recognized, there 
was nothing else he could do. 

The important question that must be put 
to ourselves-—because we alone are the only 
oues who can answer it—is “Did we really 
do our best?" 'The individual who broods 


over failure where no effort was made is de- 
ceiving no one but himself. This effect on 
the individual concerned is frequently over- 
looked, while in fact it is one of the most 
important considerations in the maintenance 
of a good and healthy outlook. То become 
dejected over failure, when one has done his 
best, is inexcusable except where it serves 
as an incentive to do better. But failure based 
merely upon hope of success and upon lack 
of conscious attempt to do one's best, is use- 
less and merely the result of an individual 
idly daydreaming that success can come 
without effort. 


As in the case of many so-called opposites, 
the borderline between the normal and the 
abnormal is not clearly defined. Each indi- 
vidual has his own peculiarities. We each 
have our own irritating habits or methods. 
If someone with whom you associate irritates 
you, stop and ask honestly how many things 
do you do that irritate him? In other words, 
in a complex social structure, such as that 
in which we live, our personalities and emo- 
tions are not our private property as they 
would be if we were hermits or if we were 
living detached from all other human associa- 
tion. Our feelings affect the lives of those 
who are in close relationship to us; and if 
we are to maintain a so-called normal status, 
then we must recognize this relationship and 
know that all adjustments which we must 
make are of compromise—not compromise 
of our convictions and the ideals which we 
hold as a philosophy of life, but compromise 
in working with other individuals who are 
also faced with problems or worry, dis- 
couragement, and adjustment, just as we are. 

Some people point out that the influence 
and stress of modern civilization is the cause 
of more and more mental ill-health. Whether 
or not that is true cannot be satisfactorily 
proven, as we would not have records for 
more than a comparatively few years of the 
relationship of normality and abnormality 
in the world—that is, the relationship in 
terms of population. We do know that the 
more complex the social structure the more 
we are called upon to make adjustments 
with other social beings such as ourselves. 
If we are intelligent enough to warrant the 
benefits of the modern social structure, then 
we must develop a strength to meet the prob- 
lems as well as the benefits which this so- 
ciety places upon us. 
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In the broadest sense, we might interpret 
the world crisis of today as existing because 
of the failure of mankind to accept the prob- 
lems as well as the benefits of civilization. 
In other words, it is a most difficult period 
of adjustment, an adjustment which is forced 
upon us in compensation for our desire to 
accept the benefits that civilization has 
brought to us, without wishing to also ac- 
cept the responsibility. As individuals con- 
sidered in this social relationship, the final 
analysis of our own abilities must be based 
upon honest appraisal and recognition of our 
aptitudes and our limitations. It is ridiculous 
for a man to try to accomplish the impossible, 
but it is not ridiculous for a man to strive for 
an ideal greater than the immediate scope 
of his vision. 

Attaining a goal does not always bring the 
highest degree of satisfaction. No doubt 
everyone has had the experience of а “let- 
down” or somewhat of a disappointment 
when he has finally accomplished the thing 
toward which he has been working. There- 
fore, it is entirely within the realm of reason 
that man aim higher than he can reach, and 
that each step of accomplishment be more of 
a joy and of a satisfaction than the attaining 
of a lesser end or aim. 


From our viewpoint, as Rosicrucians, we 
are trying to develop a true individuality 
that will include the characteristics of this 
reincarnation. We are trying to make that 
individuality an addition to the totality of 
our soul consciousness, so that it will have 
accomplished in this incarnation some of the 
benefits which can be carried on into a better 
and greater life. To do this we must face both 
the problems and success of our lives, but 
not build our entire hopes upon the accom- 
plishments that can be limited to one life- 
time. In doing this we are studying and 
experiencing that which we hope will con- 
tribute to this over-all picture; but with the 
growth of our scope of knowledge and under- 
standing we, in turn, are affecting other 
members of society also, and owe an obliga- 
tion to those who may have more difficulties 
than we. Now, and in the future, many 
calls will be made upon us to assist those 
whose adjustments to life and its conditions 
are in a far more difficult status than our 
own. We will find those broken physically 
and mentally, through no choice of their 
own, who will need understanding and help 
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to again become constructive citizens of our 
country and of a social commonwealth. 

Are we willing to assume the responsibility 
of assisting these individuals, or is the desire 
for knowledge and understanding purely sel- 
fish? If we will not assume this responsibility 
we are falling short of the experience which 
we ourselves must gain. There is no use 
bemoaning the evidences of evil in the world, 
but there is every reason to recognize that 
we are here to learn something from them. 
Whether our lot be to extend a helping hand 
to those less fortunate than ourselves, or the 
taking of an important or active part in the 
complex social activities of humanity as a 
whole, these steps would be building toward 
an eventual peace and understanding be- 
tween mankind. To help one’s neighbor may 
be our lot in life and may be the key to the 
better understanding of our own Karmic 
status.— A. 


Marriage and Spiritual Development 


A question asked by a soror, of this Forum 
is: “Do you consider marriage incompatible 
with spiritual development?” 

This question is one that has plagued theo- 
logians and ecclesiasts for centuries. In fact, 
almost since its inception, Christianity has 
had one or another of its sects adopt celibacy 
—-the abstinence from marriage—by Из 
clergy. Resorting to hermeneutics, or the 
science of interpretation of the Scriptures, 
the theologians have tried to justify this kind 
of asceticism. It was the influence of so- 
called pagan religions, those which far ante- 
dated Christianity, which made itself felt in 
the doctrine of celibacy. In other words, 
insofar as Christianity is concerned, celibacy 
is a syncretic conception—a borrowed one. 
For example, the monastic system of Bud- 
dhism is far older than Christianity. Further, 
in the early days of Rome, the State tried to 
force continued celibacy upon its vestal vir- 
gins. Notwithstanding the great honors and 
rewards which were showered upon these 
girls, they ultimately retired from their 
sacred duties and returned to profane life 
and married. There was a constant require- 
ment for more and more to serve in such holy 
places, who would keep the vows of absti- 
nence from marriage. 

The first Christian Church Council which 
definitely forbade marriage by the clergy 
was the Spanish Synod of Elvira, A. D. 305. 
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In 1051-1089, Pope Leo II and Urban II, at 
the Councils of Rome and Amalfi, adjudged 
women who married priests or the clergy to 
be no better than actual slaves and to be 
treated as such. Frequently the wives of the 
clergy were scourged as having defiled the 
priests’ sacred status by marriage. The Greek 
Catholic Church, which had its see at Con- 
stantinople, was far more liberal in this mat- 
ter. They permitted students attending theo- 
logical seminaries to resign before being or- 
dained, and then they might marry. Subse- 
quently, they could return to the seminary, 
complete their studies, become ordained, and 
yet retain their wives. 

The belief that celibacy—the abstinence 
from marriage—is necessary where one is to 
devote himself to spiritual activity is a false 
notion. A good example of such immature 
reason is to be found in the tenets of Mani- 
chaeanism, which incidentally greatly in- 
fluenced the views of the early Christian 
church on this subject. Manichaeanism con- 
sists of the philosophical ideas of one, Manes, 
a student of Zoroastrianism and Christianity. 
One Manichaean tenet is the diabolical origin 
of all matter, including the human body. 
This is distinctly an influence of Zoroastrian- 
ism. In other words, the soul is from God, 
the source of all Light. The body is a prison. 
It is corrupt, and a place of darkness in 
which the soul is held as a prisoner. The 
body is held to be evil, limited, weak, de- 
ceptive, consisting of all of the contraries 
that compose good. This conception parallels 
the views of the Orphic philosophy, and is 
also to be found in the Platonic doctrines. 
Consequently, man’s two natures were held 
to be in continual conflict —the body with its 
desires and passions, and the soul with its 
inspirations and ideals. What we consider 
as the normal human desires, essential for 
physical and biological existence and de. 
velopment, were, according to these concep- 
tions, held to be nothing else but temptations. 
The Stoics too, held the emotions and desires 
to be “weaknesses of the flesh.” “I am seek- 
ing," says Seneca, “to find what is good for 
a man, not for his belly. Why cattle and 
whales have larger ones than he." 

The normal desires, then, were just temp- 
tations put in the soul’s way by a satanic or 
diabolical power or intelligence. One who 
served God could, therefore, not serve the 
body. To show his inclination to and his 


acceptance of spiritual matters and precepts, 
a man must negate the evil; namely, the 
somatic urges of his body. It was to be ex- 
pected that the layman who was striving to 
attain spiritual ascendancy would often sub- 
mit (as an indication of his weakness) to the 
temptations of the body. It was to be ex- 
pected that he would find sexual satisfaction 
in marriage. The clergy, on the other hand, 
or those who had a sacerdotal calling, must 
prove their worthiness by  transcending 
“weaknesses” of the body. They must show 
their worthiness, not by just relegating their 
desires to the lower order of their nature, but 
by completely suppressing them, as, for ex- 
ample, the desire for marriage. 

The fallacy of this whole reasoning must 
be quite apparent. The premise upon which 
it rests is that the body is fundamentally evil 
and certain normal desires of the body are 
therefore temptations. The enlightened mind 
realizes that every desire of the body that is 
normal is God-inspired. It is a law inherent 
in matter. It follows from the necessity of 
living matter. Matter is an expression of 
God. Therefore no evil can possibly exist in 
the normal satisfaction of somatic desires. 
Only the perversion or misuse of them can 
be morally considered a sin or wrong con- 
duct. If man limits himself to expression 
through only one channel of his nature, he is 
then evil. The ascetic, who with the best 
intentions in the world, denies his somatic 
body its normal functions, and who practices 
celibacy is by his acts damning Divine laws. 
He is, whether he realizes it or not, far more 
evil, from a truly Cosmic and moral point 
of view, than the healthy, normal-minded 
person who lives a natural life. You cannot 
separate a light from its lamp. You cannot 
live a spiritual life apart from your body. 
A morally circumspect and normal married 
life offers no obstacles to spiritual awakening. 

Today we have many systems of asceti- 
cism, advocated by persons who represent 
themselves to be spiritual leaders. Some of 
these persons are subnormal or abnormal; 
that is, from a psychological point of view 
they are lacking. They may be glandular 
freaks. They may be psycopathic cases. They 
are quite aware, some of them, that they are 
different from other men. They cannot find 
happiness and enjoyment in normal living 
because of their deficiency. Therefore, they 
try to escape from life. They try to create 
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ап artificial state in which they find satisfac- 
tion or enjoyment, and then they hold that 
up, expound it as the ideal. And since they 
are physically deficient and cannot enjoy 
normal physical relations, they decry those 
who can, and declare such a way to be false, 
corrupt and evil. They advocate that the 
only spiritual way is to devote oneself en- 
tirely to the higher life, denying the material 
or physical. 

There is no denying the fact that such 
persons delude their followers. I have known 
of individuals of this type who have actually 
broken up homes. Women who were desirous 
of spiritual awakening, of attaining Cosmic 
Consciousness, were told by such individuals 
that they must leave their husbands or must 
cease having normal relations with them. 
This caused great sorrow and misfortune. 
Some of these women nearly lost their minds 
because they truly loved their husbands, and 
yet they did not want to feel that their souls 
were being damned because they did; so 
they tried to stamp out their love for their 
husbands, and the psychological results must 
һе apparent. Everything that is natural is of 
nature, and nature is of God. Remember 
that and you will have no difficulty in de- 
termining whether something is or is not 
compatible with spiritual ends.—X. 


Using the Word 


A frater in Whittier, California, now asks 
the Forum this question: “I would like to 
ask the practical use of the word or words 
which come to us psychically or Cosmically 
from time to time. If they sometimes relate 
to people or places, how may one corroborate 
them historically? Take the words that have 
come to me, that is, Nethrida Rosityl. In the 
little spare time I had at the library, I have 
not been able to find any reference to them. 
The words could be a person’s name or they 
could be something else. They might even 
have some hieratic meaning to which I do 
not have the key. I would appreciate more 
enlightenment.” 

This subject is well covered and explained 
in the monographs. However, we shall en- 
deavor to throw more light upon it on this 
occasion. Man is a composite being; he is 
emotional, physical, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual, All those terms refer to the different 
aspects and attributes of that which is man. 


Each one of man’s physical senses has its 
particular dualities. Light is one of the quali- 
ties of sight, and fragrance is one of the 
dualities of the olfactory sense. The whole of 
man’s being is harmoniously united. It is 
like a musical instrument that has been tuned 
10 a certain note and is in resonance with 
that note. Whenever that note is played, the 
entire instrument responds to it. However, 
these fundamentals in each individual are 
slightly different. There is, for example, a 
preferred fragrance or scent to which each 
of us responds more than to others. There 
is also a preferred color to which we each 
react. 

The word that comes to us Cosmically at 
times——that is, flashes into our consciousness 
—-when it is intoned or spoken produces a 
vibratory effect on our psychic centers. The 
vibrations of that note represent, as a har- 
monic, the specific vibrations of our being. 
We respond to it. It tunes all our faculties 
and attributes, as a musician tunes the strings 
of his violin, so that they are in their proper 
relation to each other. To merely utter the 
word gives us power. We sense an exhilara- 
tion. Our minds become clear and we feel 
physically strong. Our spirits are raised. 

The exact meaning of the word is incon- 
sequential. Sometimes it may have an actual 
meaning; that is, it is in our own language 
and we can understand it. There is a cor- 
responding idea for it. It may be such a word 
as “rose”; it may be “flower”; it may be 
“mountain” or “sun.” Then, again, the word 
may be a strange combination of unintel- 
ligible syllables, which, when pronounced by 
us, sends a wave of vibrations throughout the 
whole body, usually centering, finally, in the 
solar plexus and then dying away. When 
the word is not comprehensible to us, we 
should not be disturbed, because it is not the 
meaning of the word that is important, but 
the effect it has. It is not merely sufficient 
to say the word in our minds, we must 
actually speak it vocally. Usually, when we 
first Cosmically experience it, it is both visual 
and auditory. We see it emblazoned on the 
screen of our consciousness in such a way 
that we never forget its spelling. Simultane- 
ously, we hear within our inner or psychic 
consciousness its pronunciation. With this 
pronunciation the reverberation and power 
of the word is felt throughout our whole be- 
ing. Consequently, there is never any doubt 
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or confusion as to whether one has received 
the word. Н it doesn’t produce the effects I 
have mentioned, it is not the word. 


How and why does the word come about? 
It means that we have reached a certain 
unity in our personal development, that we 
are beginning to awaken our psychic faculties 
and so stimulate the psychic centers that all 
the parts of our being, which are dependent 
upon those psychic centers, are being co- 
ordinated, working in unity. This harmony 
of our being produces that word, that effect. 
Т would actually say that the harmony, when 
we become conscious of it, clothes itself in an 
idea and syllables, as a word. Let me give 
you an analogy. Suppose we were really a 
stringed instrument and all the parts of our 
being, the different parts of our nature, were 
like separate strings. Most of the time our 
being is out of tune. Some of the strings are 
not properly related to the others. Then, we 
set about to correct this condition through 
study and through mystical exercises. Final- 
ly, they are all brought into the proper re- 
lation with each other so that, like the strings 
of a violin, when all plucked together at one 
time by a skilled musician, they produce one 
single resonant chord. That sound, as we 
experience it, may produce various effects. 
We may sense, psychically, a corresponding 
color. Perhaps we experience a particular 
scent, or a sound which may appear as a 
word to us. Therefore, the word is really a 
form, fashioned by the mind, for a vibratory 
condition which we have attained psychical- 
ly. Consequently, knowing that the word 
represents the acme of our psychic harmony 
or else it would not have come about, the 
real purpose and practical value of that word 
is to use it whenever we feel inharmonious, 
when we are depressed emotionally, feel ill, 
or when we have some crisis to meet and need 
to draw on our complete powers of body and 
mind. We should repeat this word softly to 
ourselves two or three times, and we will feel 
the results. 

Of course, the word should only be used 
at such times as I have mentioned above. 
Otherwise, it is not beneficial. Again I re- 
peat, do not concern yourself as to whether 
the word makes sense from an etymological 
point of view. That is unimportant. Very 
frequently there are two words which pro- 
duce this effect, though not when uttered 
separately. They must be used in conjunc- 


tion with each other and there must be no 
substitution of words. By that I mean that 
a word does not come to us Cosmically for 
this purpose today; that six months from 
now, we receive another word; and then 
later, perhaps, the original word comes back. 
That is not the way it occurs. 

One never knows when he is going to re- 
ceive the word. We tell about it at a certain 
point in the monographs because, at that par- 
ticular place, the principles relating to it are 
best explained. But, just because we put the 
explanation in a particular monograph and 
in a particular degree, it doesn’t mean that 
the development and actual experience of the 
word will come to the individual at that time. 
Some persons have experienced the word be- 
fore becoming members of the Order. They 
knew that a certain word, when they said 
it to themselves, fascinated them, made them 
feel peaceful and quiet, or gave them inner 
strength, but they did not know why. When 
they reach the point in the studies where 
this is explained, they understand. There are 
others who understand about the word from 
our explanations, but they do not have any 
experience with it until several years later 
perhaps. This doesn’t mean that they are 
less psychic. There are a number of factors 
entering into the situation, such as, personal 
development, personal life, and other condi- 
tions. The combination of the various factors 
is slightly different with everyone, just as 
everyone’s fingerprint is slightly different. 


Imbecility and Karma 


Another interesting question now comes to 
the attention of this Forum. It is: "In case 
of imbecility, is the soul-personality sup- 
pressed during the present incarnation, or is 
there a self-conscious development that is not 
objectively observable? Is the imbecile work- 
ing out his karmic debt as a result of errors 
committed in previous incarnations?” 

This question might be answered very 
simply by saying that where there is no 
self-realization, there is no personal karma. 
Without going deeply again into the subject 
of karma or the law of moral or Cosmic 
compensation, let us remind all that karma 
is not just adverse. Unfortunately, many 
persons are inclined to try and explain the 
principles of karma just by the adversities 
experienced in life. That which an indi- 
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vidual experiences as great success, happi- 
ness, or so-called good fortune may likewise 
be the result of karma. Karma being a mani- 
festation of the laws of causality, namely, 
cause and effect, there are then causes of 
beneficial karma. Karma being moral causes 
and effects—that is, concerned with principle 
as well as results—it seeks to instruct those 
whom it affects. To make this plain, a purely 
mechanistic series of causes would be without 
any intent. The law of gravity, for example, 
once invoked, seeks to draw the mass of the 
object, which has been thrown or propelled 
into the air, back to the earth, regardless of 
whether anyone becomes conscious of the 
falling object or not. The law of gravity is 
strictly an impersonal law of nature. Con- 
versely, the laws of karma cannot be. If they 
were, there would be nothing gained by 
karma. We are neither punished, nor are we 
rewarded by karma. We are but experienc- 
ing an effect which we have brought about. 
Through karma we learn what kindness, 
tolerance, and humanitarianism may bring 
forth. Likewise, through karma we learn 
what hatred, envy, avarice, and other Cos- 
mically wrong conduct may manifest. These 
results which we experience are examples, 
instructions, pointing the way to be followed 
or to be avoided. 

It must be apparent, then, if one is not 
fully conscious, for example, of suffering, or 
how much his living deviates from the nor- 
mal, he has gained nothing by the circum- 
stances. Tf T carelessly rent a house in which 
to reside and which contains great quantities 
of dangerous explosives in its basement, and 
Т do not discover this, I have learned nothing 
by the circumstances. I would be just as 
happy in my ignorance as if I had first care- 
fully searched the house and found it free of 
any such danger. To teach me a lesson of 
caution, it would be necessary for me to learn 
that the house had explosives in it. My great 
concern thereafter would make a lasting im- 
pression upon me. 

This leads to the question of the one who 
was born an imbecile. He is not capable of 
self-realization. Не acts like an automaton. 
He is not capable of the mental state of ob- 
servation and reflection, and no coordination 
between such two states is possible. He is, 
therefore, unable to evaluate his unfortunate 
status, in comparison to that of normal 
human beings. Їп fact, he is unable to be 
aware that his is an unfortunate condition. 


Consequently, he is not experiencing any 
karma. Actually, such а soul-personality 
might be a highly evolved one, but it is 
temporarily arrested while in the deformed 
body. It has no realization of itself. It is as 
though it were still on the Cosmic plane and 
had not yet incarnated in another body. The 
evolution of such a soul-personality is not 
altered by such an incarnation, for there is 
no experience had. 

The state of imbecility, from a Cosmic 
point of view, is not to teach the imbecile, 
but rather to teach those who are responsible 
for its welfare and care. The parents or 
others who have the burden and experience 
of the care of an imbecile are the ones who 
are capable of fully realizing the state of 
affairs. Subsequently, they either learn 
humility, forbearance, and compassion, and 
consequently evolve themselves from some 
past false conduct, or they do not. If they 
do not, by such an attitude, they are but 
establishing future karmic causes of even 
more adverse effects to follow. 

I have known of haughty, proud families, 
vain in their genealogical descent. They con- 
ceived themselves superior in their birth; 
then to them was born an imbecilic child. 
Not only did they experience paternal shock, 
but perhaps even more a shock to their ego. 
Instead of accepting the circumstances and 
not endeavoring to conceal them, they would 
sequester the child away in an institution or 
in their own home. Never would they dis- 
cuss or reveal the fact of the child’s existence. 
Instead of realizing, by such an experience, 
that all persons or mortals are subject to 
material and physical vicissitudes, and be- 
coming more tolerant of other’s misfortunes, 
they kept up their pretext of superiority. 
They were not learning the karmic lesson 
intended for them, and they were only in- 
viting more drastic experiences in future in- 
carnations. However, the imbecile child was 
not experiencing any karma, because he had 
no realization of the event of his own ex- 
istence. I repeat, that without such realiza- 
tion, without the capacity of experience, 
there can be no karma. This does not apply 
to a person who gradually goes insane or who 
has lucid periods in which he is fully con- 
scious of his state. It does not apply also to 
those who are dominated by hallucinations. 
Such persons are capable of self-realization, 
even if the experience is clouded in illusions. 
Theirs, then, is a personal Катта.----Х. 
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THE ROSICRUCIAN FORUM 


Greetings! 


VV V 


Dear Fratres and Sorores: 


The fixation that there is “а chosen people” 
is implanted firmly in the minds of many. 
The psychological propaganda of the Nazis 
that the Germans by race and by heritage 
were a chosen people was much ridiculed in 
America; however, many of those who de- 
rided such Nazi propaganda were actually 
only disagreeing with the Nazis that they 
were the chosen ones. Personally they were 
convinced that there is a preferred or chosen 
people, and it is the class of which they are 
members. 


This idea of a chosen people arises out of 
the psychological factor of self-esteem. This 
self-esteem, in turn, is an extension of the 
instinct of self-preservation. Every animal, 
and man as well, will without reasoning 
fight for the continuance of his physical be- 
ing. Man has evolved much further than 
the other animals about him. He has a de- 
veloped self-realization, a consciousness of self. 
This self is a combination of his intellectual 
abilities, his talents, his powers of accom- 
plishment, and his moral conceptions. What 
I think, what I believe, what my ideals are, 
what I am able to do are as much a part of 
my being as are my body and its organs. 
Consequently, I want to preserve them. To 
have them submerged is a kind of amputa- 
tion of part of myself. To eliminate my 
ideals and my opinions entirely would be a 
blow to my ego. I would as instinctively 
rebel against it as I would against being 
drowned. What is of our integrated self we 
esteem. We are proud of it. To give our- 
selves a kind of prominence is to give the 
immaterial part of dur being an existence 
equal to our physical self. 


Some persons: have such talents or qualities 
as are not prosaic. Their prominence 1$ ар- 
parent to everyone and théy accordingly re- 
ceive acclaim. Their ego or pride is properly 


assuaged. For everyone who receives such 


distinction and recognition by their fellows, 
there are thousands who do not. Within their 
breasts, however, is this same urge for the 
preservation of the immaterial self, to have 


it recognized. Where the individual is in- 
capable of personal distinction, he resorts to 
group prominence. Не wants to be a part of 
something that will seem to elevate self and 
give it that prestige, that transcendency 
which it cannot manifest by itself. These 
individuals seek out'societies, groups, cliques 
who have honors because of something they 
have accomplished collectively, or because of 
what some few of its members have done. 
‘These persons feel that by being members 
of such groups or bodies, there is thus trans- 
mitted to them the necessary distinction to 
gratify their need for self-esteem. You have 
often heard them say: “Т am a member of 
this or that group, of which President So-and- 
So was a past member." Again, they will 
say: "Some of the wealthiest or most learned 
men have been members of the society with 
which I am affiliated. Some persons even 
try to find this esteem, this preservation of 
the ego in their race, or their religion. They 
want 1o feel, to believe that their race, their 
creed, their social standing is the preferred, 
the chosen one. It gives their ego a sense of 
security and well-being. 


'This psychological factor 1s rooted deep in 
the nature of man, and it can and does ac- 
count for many of his difficulties. Tt is one 
of the greatest provocations of nationalism. 
A nation is a group of people who arbitrarily 
have drawn an imaginary line about them- 
selves. Sometimes this line was intended to 
keep out the views and actions of others. 
Sometimes the line has been interpreted as 
keeping within, exclusively for the group 
itself, its own ways and beliefs. ‘The human 
is reluctant to admit that the society of which 
he is a part, the nation in which he finds 
himself is inferior or even just equal to 
another. He often calls it patriotism when 
he is extremely boastful in declaring that 


"what happens within his national boundaries 


is the best. Frequently this patriotism is but 
a self-endorsement, another example of seek- 
ing self-esteem in the nationality in which 
one is born. True patriotism; a loyalty to a 
nation, would admit the nation’s weaknesses 
as well as its virtues. True patriotism is also 
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a feeling which says in effect: “I am on this 
team and I will play with it honestly and 
fairly while its objectives are the same, 
namely, honest and fair.” Such real patriot- 
ism is entirely different from that of the one 
who tries to eulogize every custom, every 
practice within the national boundaries, just 
because he is a citizen of the country. Psy- 
chologically, such an attitude consists of de- 
claring the whole of which you are a part 
as the best, whether it is or not, so that it 
may confer distinction upon yourself. 

There is, then, a great tendency of peoples 
to make those of their nationality appear as 
a chosen people, that their egos may bask in 
the reflected light of being either American, 
British, Russian, French, or so on. It is, in 
my opinion, far better to say: “Т am proud of 
what America does,” than to say: “I am 
proud of being an American.” This often 
insincere glorification of vationality to in- 
directly glorify the ineffectual ego of the 
individual is dangerous. It inclines many 
persons to assume a supercilious attitude 
toward peoples in other lands. There are 
many nationalists in the United States who 
actually look with pity and contempt upon 
those who are born or who reside elsewhere. 
Those born in the United States have been 
favored by circumstances, as history reveals. 
This they should realize. It is entirely wrong 
to think that the rest of the world need be- 
come American citizens or migrate to this 
country and become imbued with American- 
ism. The peoples born elsewhere are equal 
in potential happiness and personal achieve- 
ment with those born inside our political 
fences and boundaries. They have had and 
will have, by virtue of complexities that have 
evolved through the centuries of political 
history, many obstacles to overcome before 
they can enjoy the privileges which we do. 
The reason they do not enjoy them now, nor 
have them, is not because they are an in- 
ferior or unchosen people. We are a com- 
paratively young nation, a land newly pio- 
neered. We have many advantages here, 
principally because two or three centuries 
ago peoples elsewhere could throw aside 
the yoke of obsolete conditions and come 
here to a new land, free of encumbrances, 
to begin again. 

The proper spirit is to recognize all peoples 
as being equal in potential accomplishment 
and to recognize all lands as possible of prog- 
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ress if certain liberal and constructive steps 
are taken. The United States should be 
pointed out as an example of what can be 
for humanity. It must not be pointed out as 
the place where these things alone can be 
done. It must not be exemplified as the place 
where the world’s chosen or superior people 
reside. All is lost for humanity if И, is made 
to appear that only in America, or only by 
becoming a citizen of the United States can 
or does one acquire such a superior way of 
living. Such an attitude fosters isolationism. 
Actually, groups having such wrong ideas 
advocate a lessening of cooperation or a unity 
of the United States with other nations, for 
fear that our superior or chosen position 
might become contaminated by contact with 
other peoples. This isolationist spirit con- 
siders others inferior—and desires to keep 
them so. If we have advantages, it is incum- 
bent upon us to help the rest of the world 
attain them, not just here, but everywhere. 

Recently I saw а motion picture publicly 
exhibited in theatres, issued as propaganda 
by a bureau of the United States Govern- 
ment. It intended to extol the virtues of the 
Bureau of Immigration and our treatment of 
immigrants and refugees to the United 
States. The kind and considerate treatment 
of immigrants, as exhibited in the filin, was 
perhaps in the main factual. The aggrandize- 
ment of America, the implication that the 
rest of the world was but a crude, uncultured, 
and even primitive region was ridiculous. It 
made it appear that not only were all of the 
finer things of life to be found in the United 
States, where a superior people lived, but 
there is no hope for these things to be had 
elsewhere. It would have been a far more 
intelligent presentation,, as well as more 
diplomatic, to have shown refugees escaping 
the chaos of Europe, and coming here as one 
of the many places free at the time from 
turmoil. The hope that nations of Europe 
could again attain their rightful place among 
civilized, peaceful states, where peoples there 
could enjoy these privileges which we have 
here was: пої only overlooked, but was sup- 
pressed. It would have likewise been tactful 
to disclose that many other thousands of 
refugees from Europe have gone to our sister 
republics in South America, where they can 
enjoy the tranquility and culture of the big 
cities there, which generally exists in the 
New World. Instead, the whole emphasis of 
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the film was that America, and becoming an 

American, is the salvation of mankind. 
While on the one hand a World Security 
Peace Conference was being held in San 
Francisco to unify nations, to bring about 
a peaceful world апа a peaceful people, this 
film was exploiting American nationalism. 
'The United States is a member of the family 
of nations. Ап egotistical display by а mem- 
ber of any fanuly does not make for har- 
mony within it. We are not a chosen people. 
We are a people with a more workable sys- 
tem-—a system that is workable anywhere, 
with any other peoples on the face of the 

earth. 
Fraternally, 

RALPH M. LEWIS, 

Imperator. 


Imagination and Imaging 


It is not unusual after the experiments re- 
lating to visualization presented in the early 
degrees that members ask the typical ques- 
tion, How can I improve upon my ability to 
visualize?" The answer to this question lies 
in the complete understanding of the process 
of visualization and in the related subjects 
of imagining and imaging. It has been re- 
peatedly stated in these pages and in sugges- 
tions from the Department of Instruction re- 
garding visualization that we must look upon 
visualization as а technique—in fact, as al- 
most an art. 

А technique is usually the method of pro- 
cedure by which an end is accomplished. For 
example, to refer to a many-times used il- 
lustration, the technique necessary for a per- 
son to become a musician is the intricate 
movements of the fingers in the manipula- 
tion of the musical instrument. The gaining 
of this technique 1s closely related to habit; 
that is, the pianist, through repeated prac- 
tice of various exercises on the keyboard of a 
piano, gradually builds up a set of habit sys- 
tems that cause his fingers to respond almost 
involuntarily to the written music. To any- 
one who has attempted to learn a process, 
such as playing a piano, or any other compli- 
cated instrumental accomplishment, it is well 
known that practice is the most essential 
feature in the gaining of the technique and 
the resultant music ability. Knowledge alone 
will not do it. A person could be a walking 
encyclopedia of music terms and yet be un- 
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able to put that knowledge into use so as to 
bring about music, unless it was accompanied 
by proper practice and gradual attainment 
of the desired technique. 

We see, therefore, in the gaining of a 
technique, that we are attaining a step that 
will lead to the eventual purpose that we 
have in mind. The technique in itself is not 
necessarily the end to be achieved. The musi- 
cian does not practice exercises on the piano 
merely for the exercising of his fingers, but 
in order that he may transfer that ability to 
the production of music. Usually we refer to 
processes requiring a learned technique, 
which is a perfection of certain habit systems, 
as an art. This is because the art is the 
product of the technique or process. 

In the process of visualization we are deal- 
ing with a technique with the idea of perfect- 
ing the art of visualization—the art of being 
able to hold in our minds an image, a re- 
produced picture of the thing with which we 
are concerned in visualizing. Normally, we 
do not think in terms of images in that we 
are aware of the creation of images in our 
minds. The thinking process of the average 
individual when broken down into two ele- 
mental parts is comparatively simple. It is 
so simple that it is difficult for the average 
individual to analyze the process. Actually, 
the process consists of hardly more than fleet- 
ing pictures in the mind brought about by 
hopes or memories, and by a process of sub- 
vocal talking; that is, carrying on in our own 
thinking a conversation or continuity of 
words. Most of us would like to think of the 
process of thought as something greater than 
idle pictures and continuity of words, but 
this is all it is, until we determine to use the 
thought processes and to build up the art of 
thinking by giving consideration to the im- 
provement of the process and bringing into 
reality the possibility of making better use 
of this particular attribute of our con- 
sciousness. 

The Rosicrucian student is one who has 
decided to at least attempt a betterment or 
perfecting of all his abilities—among these 
the ability to think, and therefore, the ability 
to develop creative thought. Creative thought 
precedes accomplishment. Animals do not 
think creatively, at least for the most part, 
to the best of our knowledge of animal life. 
They react to environment and their limited 
ability of memory is closely coupled with 
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habitual reactions. Man, on the other hand, 
given the ability to reason, has the potentiali- 
ty before him of always being able, by the 
use of his own mind and thought, to re-group 
past experiences, to analyze knowledge, and 
to anticipate the future in terms of this 
thought process. The fact of the matter is 
that few have even attempted to develop the 
maximum use of the thinking process, and 
still fewer who have attempted it have ac- 
complished anything. Those who have mas- 
tered the use of their ability to think have 
usually become outstanding in their particu- 
lar field. They are the pioneers in industry, 
science, and social relationships. They are 
the individuals who have done what was, 
prior to that time, thought to be the impos- 
sible. They have set for themselves an ideal, 
or purpose, and have directed their energy 
and thought toward its accomplishment. 
Visualization is one step in the use of the 
unlimited powers of thought. It is based 
upon the principle that if we can see—- 
literally see in our mind’s eye—the thing 
which we set out to achieve, we are setting 
the stage for its actual appearance, or com- 
ing about, within our environment and out- 
side ourselves. It is here that it is necessary 
for us to be able to create in the mind the 
picture which we wish to have become ап 
actuality. This picture is more technically 
referred to as an image. The image, insofar 
as it is related to the mind, is the reprodue- 
tion of a thing which we have actually ex- 
perienced with the physical senses, such as, 
when we remember and picture a house, a 
street, a person, or anything which we have 
seen or experienced in objective living. On 
the other hand, an image can be created— 
that is, we can draw upon our memory, we 
can put together various experiences and in- 
formation which we have accumulated and 
create an image in our minds that does not 
have its absolute duplication in experience. 
This does not mean that we can conceive or 
picture anything that is beyond our mentali- 
ty to grasp, but the architect, for example, 
сап, by his knowledge and experience, create 
in his mind a visual image of a building that 
does not yet exist. It can be different in de- 
sign and appearance from any building ever 
built by man. Furthermore, it will be neces- 
sary for the architect to create such an image 
in his mind, before he can duplicate that 
image on paper in the form of drawings and 


plans which will be the means of directing 
the constructing engineer to duplicate in 
stone, wood, or brick the image in the mind 
of the architect. 

Now, it is most important in using this 
process and developing it that we understand 
the terms used, and what we practice. In 
other words, we must be concerned with 
knowledge and experience. Knowledge will 
include the meaning of the tools with which 
we are dealing. We must distinguish, first 
of all, between imaging and imagination. 
The image is a clear-cut picture; imagination 
refers more to the process. Imagination con- 
structively used is invaluable. It is the factor 
which makes it possible for the arehitect, for 
example, to conceive a new design in build- 
ing; that is, to have created in his mind the 
image of a building different from any that 
has existed before. 

Not all imagination is creative. Most 
imagination is merely idle wishing or day- 
dreaming. To merely permit ideas to go 
undirected through our minds is a process 
of uncontrolled imagination that leads to 
nothing—-unless, unfortunately, it leads to 
disappointment. To merely hope and imagine 
that things can be different from what they 
ave, or that we can be different from what 
we are, and doing nothing about it, is merely 
speculation. To make a comparison with the 
musician again, it is like an individual who 
might wish to be popular among music- 
loving people and in his idle moments simply, 
as a process of idle imagination, thought of 
himself as a musician, but did nothing more. 
Even if he could visualize himself as a musi- 
cian, if nothing more than that were done, he 
never would become a musician. In other 
words, the image towards which the process 
of visualization is directed is the foundation 
or basis for growth and accomplishment, but 
it must be followed with creative imagination. 

This creative imagination is more than idle 
daydreaming. It is putting together the 
known facts and making an effort to find out 
the unknown, so that the picture can be com- 
pleted and the methods outlined which are 
physically necessary to bring about its actu- 
ality. The process of visualization sums up to 
the fact that effort and energy are required 
if it is to be effective. Not only energy or 
plain work is necessary, but consistency. Ex- 
ercises that bring about the ability to visu- 
alize and reason constructively are something 
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that сап only be gained by doing, as in any 
other technique. It must not be overlooked, 
however, that the energy spent in such con- 
structive thought is very little less than the 
same time and energy spent by most of us in 
idle imagination with no future purpose in 
mind. Systematizing our thinking processes 
as well as our physical possessions 1s an im- 
portant step in our ability to gain the art of 
visualization. ‘The conscientious direction of 
our thinking in a manner which will make 
us use our thought powers constructively is 
primarily a matter of determination and a 
little will power, instead of idly doing noth- 
ing and hoping for something different or 
something better.—A. 


The Foundation for Peace 


Many letters are reaching us at the present 
time, asking questions concerning the end of 
the war and the kind of peace to follow. It is 
impossible to answer specifically many of 
these questions, and it would not be of any 
particular advantage, either to the organiza- 
tion or to the individual questioner, for the 
officers of the Order to write individual let- 
ters stating their own opinions on the matter. 
We must not forget that because of so many 
factors involved in the future peace of the 
world we are dealing with complicated con- 
sequences and effects which, even if they 
could be assembled and critically analyzed, 
would not be sufficient since they are based 
upon human reaction in many cases, reac- 
tion which will be more of an emotional 
nature than that founded upon reason. 

One question, however, which can be dis- 
cussed broadly is, ““What are the truly funda- 
mental factors that will bring about an 
established world peace?" The questioner is 
interested in knowing if the United Nations’ 
Conference now in process is dealing with 
the fundamental issues of world peace; that 
is, will this conference get to the bottom of 
the matter and bring about conditions, regu- 
lations, and agreements that will be con- 
ducive to peace? This question only the 
future can answer in terms of events which 
will follow the conference. 

There is one thing upon which, no doubt, 
every intelligent person will agree—that the 
conference now in session is a step in the 
right direction. We cannot expect immediate 
perfection in efforts toward peace from a 
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world torn by war, but all efforts are valu- 
able. It is quite probable—and this is no re- 
flection upon those who are striving among 
their respective countries to bring about a 
machinery for the maintenance of peace— 
that no peace conference or conference of 
nations will arrive at the fundamental factor 
that is necessary for the permanence of peace 
in the world, just as no community or or- 
ganization has ever arrived at the funda- 
mental factor for eliminating crime. 

The desire for peace must first originate 
in the minds and hearts of individuals. If 
уе аге to have peace on a world-wide scale, 
we must first have peace upon a small scale. 
If among a few people there exists friction, 
highly divergent differences of opinion and 
uncontrolled emotions resulting from their 
differences, we can readily see that there 
will be no thorough desire upon their part 
to dismiss differences and live together in 
peace based upon justice. 

It is a part of the animal nature to respond 
pugnaciously to those things which interfere 
with what might be the particular desire, 
intent, or purpose of the individual. Con- 
sequently, animals will fight over food, and 
so human beings will fight with each other 
over any thwarted desire. However, man- 
kind is different from the animal world in 
that he is given reason. When two indi- 
viduals meet to examine their differences of 
opinion and to express their own individual 
desires, it is expected by civilized society and 
by the highest ideals of social living, that 
these two individuals will not let their emo- 
tions get out of control and end their rela- 
tionship in an out-and-out fight, but will 
instead bring into use the highest achieve- 
ment of the objective mind of man; that is, 
reason, and by reason be willing to make a 
compromise. While differences of opinion 
may exist at the conclusion of the compro- 
mise, the matter will, at least, have been 
settled intelligently and will not have been 
based entirely upon feeling. Therefore, if 
peace is to exist in the world it must begin 
to exist more and more in the minds of men, 
and among men in their individual dealings 
and relationships with each other. 

The Rosicrucian philosophy teaches the 
existence of the microcosm and macrocosm— 
that is, that the whole is made up of its parts 
and that the smallest cell must function in 
harmony if the entire universe is to be har- 
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monious, and so it is with individuals and 
with nations. If each country and the com- 
bined countries of the world are going to 
actually reach a foundation for the accom- 
plishment of peace, it must be based upon 
the individual desire of each person making 
up the group for peace—to wish for it in 
their own individual relations with each 
other and have that desire even exceed the 
desire for individual acquisition or domi- 
nation. 

Some might say that mankind has not yet 
reached such a state of development as to 
permit the existence of reason to dominate 
his thinking of peace within himself. In 
other words, we know if we face the facts 
that man is fundamentally selfish in many 
respects. It has been common in the history 
of civilization for men in political speeches, 
in their religious practices, particularly upon 
their day of worship, to uphold the highest 
ideals of which their race and society was 
capable. No doubt, we have each had the 
experience of having the misfortune of being 
acquainted with an individual who on Sun- 
day would be the loudest in his statements 
of faithfulness to his God and fellow men, 
and who on Monday would cheat his neigh- 
bor, his customer, or ruthlessly foreclose a 
mortgage, or perform a dozen acts so at 
variance with the ideas expressed in connec- 
tion with his religion that it would seem im- 
possible that the individual could be the same 
person in both cases. 

Incidentally, the religion and the philoso- 
phy of modern times have done little to 
change this viewpoint upon the part of many 
men and women. Religion is an institution. 
It has become something that can be prac- 
ticed through a form or a process, but is 
actually completely disassociated with the 
daily life of the individual for the rest of the 
week. The individual, if faced with this fact, 
would not admit that he did not practice his 
religion or that he had intentions of violating 
it, but in actual day by day living his pri- 
mary purpose is to fulfill his own desires 
regardless of their conflict with any ideals 
to which he might subscribe through a re- 
ligious process. 

This is not meant as a condemnation of 
religion or of any idealistic philosophy of 
life. The leaders of the great churches of the 
modern world have tried to point out that 
religion, if it is to be a potential force in the 
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world, must be one that is lived and not 
merely talked. The modern world, however, 
has so forced upon man the ideas of compe- 
tition and acquisition that they have become 
paramount issues in the planning and lead- 
ing of daily lives. It is the true understand- 
ing of man himself that is the key to peace 
and to an ideal world. Man will have to be 
taught that there is more value in getting 
along with other human beings and keeping 
himself right with his Creator than there is 
in trying to modify and adjust his environ- 
ment to the ends which serve his own 
purposes. 

All idealistic trends of thinking on the part 
of man will contribute to this, but in mysti- 
cism a true realization of man’s relationship 
to God is the final solution—a concept real- 
ized by man that the very source of his life 
and being, the very things which are most 
essential to him and upon which he must 
depend for all that is of real value, can come 
through a mystical interpretation and a di- 
rect knowledge of God. If peace is to be 
paramount in the world, and we are to select 
any one fundamental as the foundation for 
lasting and true peace, it will be answered 
in the mystical concept, the understanding 
by man, gained through knowledge and ex- 
perience, that he has a direct contact with 
God and that he can cultivate and use tliis 
contact for his own happiness as well as that 
of others.—A 


The “Child of the Sun” 


Pharaoh Amenhotep IV might well be 
styled the king who sacrificed an empire to 
create an eternal moral and spiritual influence 
upon the minds of men. The material ac- 
complishments of the monumental ХУШ 
Dynasty of Egypt were literally sacrificed 
upon the altar of young Amenhotep’s “un- 
precedented greatness in the world of ideas.” 
What he lacked in administrative aggressive- 
ness and the inclination to personally ride at 
the head of his legions to put down revolt, 
he displayed in a “strong and fearless ideal- 
ism,” in revolutionary fields of endeavor. 

Like all of those since his time, who have 


` broken with obsolete traditions, he was a 


radical. The elements of his radicalism, 
which made him a target for intrigue, have 
subsequently been venerated and emulated 
as the highest achievements of a civilized 
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people. More than any Pharaoh before him, 
he recognized the equality of women with 
men. The young king, who had a most 
tender love for his mother, Queen Tiy, and 
his beautiful Asiatic wife, Nefertiti, per- 
mitted the two talented women to share 
prominently with him in government. This 
example encouraged a general recognition of 
the equality of women with men, among 
those of the strata of society beneath him. 
The sharing of the responsibilities and the 
direction of domestic life of the nobles and 
their wives are pictured in beautiful murals 
upon the walls of their tombs. 

Frequently historians have referred to 
Amenhotep IV as the “first great personality 
in history,” for he was a man who stood 
upon his own accomplishments and was not 
primarily a product of his times. No his- 
torian has ever attempted to rob Amenhotep 
IV of the pristine nature of his most inspir- 
ing and reverent writings, by attributing 
them to any other source. However, I should 
like to point out that the sensitivity and es- 
thetic nature of the young Pharaoh brought 
him in contact with ideas which cultivated 
the germs of his subsequent great concepts. 

Amenhotep IV (Ikhnaton) became fasci- 
nated at an early age with the religio- 
philosophy of Eye, a priest and the husband 
of a childhood nurse. The Mystery School 
of Memphis, with which Eye was most con- 
versant, had taught in centuries past that 
Ptah was the artifice-god. He influenced and 
inspired artisans and craftsmen in their 
works of genius. He symbolized the creative 
talents of man. Now, Ptah gradually had 
expanded to become the Great Architect of 
the Universe. More striking, Ptah became 
not an image or one of the number of per- 
sonal gods of Egyptian polytheism, but a 
creative, Divine Mind. Eye could have 
quoted to his young king, the following lines 
from a poem by a Memphite priest, which 
was then current: 

“It (the mind) is the one that brought 
forth every successful issue. 

It is the tongue which repeats the 

thought of the mind; 

It (the mind) was the fashioner of the 

gods— 

At a time when every Divine word 

Came into existence by the thought of 

the mind; 

And the command of the tongue.” 


Here was the concept of a God as a Uni- 
versal Intelligence, and his spoken word was 
his efficacy. Thutmose III states on his 
tombstone that he owed his success to the 
guidance of “his heart," to which he listened 
confidently. He further said: “То, it is an 
oracle of the God, which 1s in everybody." 

The sensitive and philosophically minded 
young king could not have been unaware ot 
such tremendous moral utterances, when he 
wrote his famous Psalms. In proclaiming his 
monotheism, a belief in a sole god, he crys- 
tallized the evolving philosophy of the Mys- 
tery Schools, of which there is every indi- 
cation he was a student-initiate. To him, 
Aten was a symbol of a single intelligence 
behind and above all sentient or worldly 
things, even beyond all of the local gods, 
whose images he sought to destroy. The 
force by which this intelligence executed its 
designs, the things of the world, was the 
spoken word. This, then, was an early pro- 
nouncement of the subsequent Logos. The 
dependence of all things upon this Universal 
Intelligence is beautifully expressed in the 
very words of Ikhnaton: 


“How manifold are all of thy works! 
They are hidden from before us, 

О, thou sole God, whose powers по 
Other possesseth." 


Ikhnaton saw in this Universal Mind, not a 
vainglorious, conquering God, but a bene- 
ficent, compassionate Father of all. This 
God was a source of power and of truth. 
‘Those who sought the 1nanifestations of this 
God, to inquire into the greatness of nature, 
were said by him to be “living on truth.” 
Amenhotep IV (Ikhnaton) attracted to 
himself and his God, after his accession, the 
most idealistic and artistic personages from 
throughout his Empire. He encouraged them 
to self-expression in the city of Akhetaten 
(horizon of Aten), which he built as a monu- 
ment to his mission of enlightenment. The 
influence of that city and the schools which 
sprang from it have left their impression 
upon subsequent civilizations. The Rosicru- 
cian Order, AMORC (a philosophical fra- 
ternity), has devoted itself to searching out 
the “rays of Aten,” or truths that have re- 
flected throughout the centuries. It is with 
pleasure, therefore, that we heartily endorse 
the admirable book, Child of the Sun, by 
Margaret Dulles Edwards. It presents the 
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life of Amenhotep IV, or Ikhnaton, in story 
or narrative form for children. 

This book is well-illustrated, well-bound; 
and as it is written for children, it is in very 
simple language. It will make a very lasting 
impression on them. It is nonsectarian and 
in no way will influence their religious be- 
liefs. It is historically accurate. It can be 
obtained from the Rosicrucian Supply 
Bureau, San Jose, California, for the nominal 
sum of $1.75. We heartily recommend this 
book for children of the Junior Order of 
Torch Bearers, for the children of Rosicrucian 
parents, and, in fact, for any child interested 
in the romance of the beginnings of great 
things.—X 


Experiencing God 


Again a frater addresses our Forum. Не 
says: "Describe for us in detail the experienc- 
ing of God. How can we be sure that we are 
in contact with God? What are the qualities 
of that experience?" 

What a tremendous task to assign to any 
human! If I were to describe my sacrosanct 
experiences, those that I conceived to be of 
God, in all probability many others could 
not accept them. God is as much an ideal to 
the human consciousness as He is a reality. 
The very nature of God is a disputatious sub- 
ject. There are religions and philosophies 
which ascribe to Him certain determinate 
qualities. There are also sects and systems 
of thought that consider God inexplicable and 
ineffable. Obviously God, to be, must have 
a definite reality, but he also may exist in as 
many ideals in the human consciousness as 
there are humans. Each individual will ex- 
perience the reality of God in the light of his 
ideal. Agreement on the content of the ex- 
perience of God must then, of necessity be 
not possible. 

Let me use an analogy. We shall assume 
that a tree has a definite actuality, as we 
ordinarily see it. In front of that tree stand 
three men. Each gazes upon it. They all con- 
cur that it is a tree and that it exists. Ask 
each of the three how they interpret their 
experiences of the tree. In other words, what 
does the experience of the tree mean to 
them? It is quite within the bounds of proba- 
bility that one will relate to me that the tree 
has a potentiality of so many board feet of 
lumber when it is milled. From it can come 
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furniture for a five-room home. The second 
man might reply that the tree keeps the hot 
sun from burning the delicate tendrils of 
growing things beneath it. Also, by its roots, 
it prevents an erosion of the soil after heavy 
rains. To him, therefore, the tree is a pro- 
tective element of nature. The third man 
might say: “Т experience in the tree а ma- 
jestic symbol of the laws of growth and de- 
velopment. To me the tree is a thing of 
beauty and a monument to Divine creation, 
an inspiration to man.” 

From this we can see that each man would 
find satisfaction in experiencing the tree in 
accordance with his understanding and what 
he could comprehend as its relation to him- 
self. According to this conception, whatever 
a man experiences as God or what approaches 
his ideal of God, and if he loves it, he is then 
loving God. From this reasoning, it might 
appear that man could be loving a diversity 
of things, and yet be said to be loving God. 
But does not diversity exist in the unity of 
God? God is not one thing; that is, He has 
no single quality—-to conceive that God has, 
is to assign certain limitations to Him. It 
amounts to saying that God is this, but that 
He is nothing else. From whence came all 
of the multiplicity of things which man ex- 
periences? Is it not from the nature of God? 
God could not have created them from some 
other source, or it becomes necessary for us 
io explain the origin of that source. If God 
is the sole creator of the universe and all that 
is in it, then all things are of God's nature. 
God being all things which exist, all that is 
both substance and thought, it is beyond the 
finite capabilities of man to experience the 
entirety of God, or the sum of all of his ex- 
pressions. At best, we can become conscious 
of but extremely few of such manifestations. 
However, if any single thing within our con- 
sciousness has the sacred and sublime validity 
of God to us—that 1s, seems to participate in 
the nature of God—then we are experiencing 
the whole of Him. By such means we are put 
contiguous with all things of the Divine. 

For analogy, 1 stand upon the ground, 
gazing up at a great oak tree. I am profound- 
ly impressed by its majesty. What I see sug- 
gests its unity, its symmetry, its strength 
and beauty. Yet what I see is never the en- 
tire tree, for I cannot see each little twig, 
each separate leaf, with its variegated color- 
ing and its slightly different shape. I cannot 
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be conscious of every variation of the texture 
of the bark covering every limb of the great 
tree. In fact, no matter how I move about it, 
or what position I take in relation to it, never 
do I see the whole tree at one time. How- 
ever, I do perceive enough of it to appreciate 
what the great tree must be like in its whole- 
ness; enough of it do I perceive for my mind 
to perfect an ideal of it. I am capable, then, 
of loving the tree as fully as if there were 
never any gaps in its form, to my senses. 
‘Thus, what symbolizes the nature of God to 
me, what possesses all of those qualities of 
the omnipotent and omnific to me and which 
transcends any other subjective or emotional 
experience of which I am capable, is God 
to me. 


It matters not if such an experience is en- 
gendered within man by a stone image, the 
sun, or the conception of an intangible Su- 
preme Mind as the Divine principle. It is 
not that in which man immures his concep- 
tion of God that matters, but what the ideal 
of God causes to occur within man. A man 
who conceives God as a deity of superhuman 
form, capable of envy, jealousy, hatred, and 
retribution confers upon Him all of the 
meanness and weakness of human character. 
He is not truly experiencing God. His con- 
ception is that of a more powerful entity than 
man which he fears and respects because of 
his fear. It is merely an attempt to reconcile 
an imagined cause to the inexplicable phe- 
nomenon which he experiences. Such a God 
as an ideal does not correspond to the most 
noble and spiritual qualities of which man's 
moral sense is capable. It is not a God which 
inspires the objective man to transcend his 
way of living and to discipline his passions 
and to emulate an ideal by which he will 
perfect his character and his personality. 


Many a primitive being who falls upon 
his knees and looks at the sun with reverence 
and with the emotion of love pouring from 
his squinting eyes, is experiencing God far 
more than one who sits in the splendor of a 
great cathedral, with an ideal which is lack. 
ing in the true motivating force of God. То 
the primitive, as he gazes upon the sun, he 
sees in that physical manifestation all of the 
great joy and blessings which he has ex- 
perienced by virtue of it. He is filled with 
a sense of devotion for the warmth, light, 
and courage which the sun has imbued in 


him. Не feels his dependence upon this 
power and he senses a consideration of his 
well-being by it. Не is, in turn, filled with 
a great desire to show kindness and compas- 
sion to others, in consideration for the good- 
ness of living which he is enjoying from 
what he conceives as God. In the mirror of 
his consciousness there is reflected the error 
of his own ways as he conceives them, in 
comparison to the greatness of his ideal, the 
sun, the God. It matters not that the sun is 
not a God, or the moon, or any one thing or 
principle which the mind of man can con- 
ceive. It is only that there is something 
which can compel man to exorcise the ma- 
levolent elements of his own lesser nature. 
Most certainly, that which would more logi- 
cally appeal, by a process of ratiocination, as 
the nature of God, but which would not exalt 
man's consciousness, would not be an ex- 
perience of God. 

Perhaps Spinoza, reputed to have been af- 
filiated with the Rosicrucian Order and re- 
nowned as a mystical philosopher, has done 
more than anyone else to strip God of his 
determinate qualities—and left him to man 
as but an experience. He said that all things 
are of God. Everything is the outcome of the 
unity of the Divine nature. Therefore, noth- 
ing merits pity, contempt, or hatred by man. 
It is mcumbent upon man to understand all 
of these things, and consider them as a part 
of the whole of God. When we understand 
this, conflict ends, for God cannot conflict 
with himself. Spinoza says that our ordinary 
loves beget suspicion, envy, and fear. When 
we attach an affection to material things, we 
are continually fearing that what we love we 
may lose. We are also suspicious of some- 
thing which seems to have a greater merit 
than that which we love. We are jealous of 
those who possess more of that which we 
love. The love of God, Spinoza claimed as 
the highest love. It is the Jove of the eternal, 
the love of the immutable, a love for that 
which neither changes nor loses the essence 
of that which attracts us. There is no love, 
says Spinoza, which opposes the love of God, 
for it is an unchangeable human experience. 
Our consciousness 1s being absorbed into the 
consciousness of God when we love him, for: 
“... this intellectual love of mind toward 
God is the very love of God with which God 
loves himself, not insofar as He is Infinite, 
but insofar as He can be expressed by the 
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essence of the human mind considered under 
the form of eternity.” 

То experience God, pursue with all of 
your deepest devotion and faith that ideal 
which is the highest expression of which 
your inner self is capable. When the ideal 
has become a reality, when it moves you 10 
the extent that it is part of your conscious- 
ness, dominates your thinking and your do- 
ing, and in it you find lasting peace and 
happiness, you are then experiencing God. 


The Problem of Dues 


From an offhand consideration, it might 
seem that the ideal method in an organiza- 
tion, like that of AMORC, would be not to 
charge dues. It might seem that it would be 
more feasible, perhaps more in keeping with 
the high purposes of the Order, to allow 
members merely to make contributions on 
the basis of that rather hackneyed phrase, 
“а love offering.” The only difficulty about 
that, from a practical point of view, is that 
the love of some persons is not as deep as 
that of others. All persons would be receiv- 
ing equal benefits from the organization, but 
sharing unequally in the obligations and in 
the support of that of which they are 
members. 

One of the basic principles of the Rosi- 
crucian Order is that all members are ac- 
cepted equally. All are fully recognized. 
There are no privileges shown to a member 
because of his professional, social, or eco- 
nomic status. А man who is a nuillionaire— 
and we have a number of members who are 
—апа a man who works with his hands for 
very nominal wages each week are accepted 
alike. There are no social considerations 
shown to the wealthy member. Experience 
has shown us, however, that, in organiza- 
tions which operate on the "love offering" 
basis, there is a very strong inclination to 
show preferences to the individual who 

makes the largest contributions. In other 
words, they cater to the wealthy member; 
they need his support to make up for those 
who do not contribute or who contribute 
very little. Consequently, inequality enters 
into the treatment of members. The big 
donor, the one who gives large "love offer- 
ings," gets special concessions and treatment 
and the individual who cannot contribute 
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generously does not. This does not enter 
into the situation where each member pays 
the same amount of dues. He is not evaluated 
on the basis of any financial contribution. 

'There is also the realistic side of this prob- 
lem. The organization has its specific ex- 
penses each month; that must be obvious to 
any intelligent person. It has to pay for 
paper and printing, tons of it; it has every 
kind of office equipment and appliance to 
maintain, as well as the salaries of its per- 
sonnel to pay. There are thousands of dol- 
lars spent in postage and in the maintenance 
of the grounds and buildings. These items 
must be met. If each member is paying a 
specific amount in dues and is, to any ex- 
tent, prompt in this payment, the officers 
know that they can depend on a specific in- 
come to meet expenses. They can apportion 
amounts of money for this purpose and for 
that purpose. It gives them a certain amount 
of freedom in planning, because they have 
the wherewithal to carry it out. 

The unthinking person sometimes criti- 
cizes AMORC for charging dues, on the basis 
that spiritual truths and teachings should 
have no price and should not be sold. We 
thoroughly agree with them in part. We 
have put no price on the teachings of the 
Order. It would certainly be an insult to 
the Rosicrucian teachings to think that they 
could be bought for two dollars a month. 
Furthermore, such unthinking persons often 
say, "In ancient times, even in the medieval 
period of the Order's history, there were no 
dues, just an occasional contribution by a 
member." That is true, but today's opera- 
tion of the Order is entirely different from 
what it was in those times. À message would 
come by word of mouth that the brethren 
were going to meet at a certam place when 
the moon was high. И would be stated that 
one of the masters was to further instruct 
them in some of the teachings of the Order. 
Consequently, they would travel at their 
own expense to this distant place and stand 
out in the open, putting up with all kinds of 
inconveniences and making all kinds of sacri- 
fices to hear the words of the itinerant 
teacher. Today the pressure of time and 
circumstances would not make that possible. 
The average member could not quickly leave 
his home, family and position, and travel to 
some place to receive the teachings orally, 
nor would he be content to stand out under 
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the hot sun or under the moon in the chill 
of the night, perhaps in a muddy field, to 
listen to words of wisdom from the teacher. 
Today he expects conveniences in everything 
in which he is interested. Today the average 
member wants to remain at home, except 
for a weekly visit to a lodge or chapter, and 
study in the privacy and convenience of his 
home. He wants the teachings and principles 
of the Order delivered to him. He is not just 
content with words; he wants charts, dia- 
grams, illustrations, tests and examinations. 
It 15 for these things then, for these con- 
veniences, for these methods of extending the 
teachings to him that the member pays his 
dues. 

Those, who have been in the Order for 
even ten years' time, can, if they look back 
to when they first affiliated, realize that there 
are many things given to the member now 
that were not extended to him then. The 
monographs themselves have been increased 
in content, there are many extra enclosures, 
diagrams, charts, points dealing with the 
teachings and the improvement of the mem- 
ber, that were not given ten, fifteen, or 
twenty years ago. All these things are, natu- 
rally, an expense to the organization. They 
are an increase of benefit to the member and 
an increase in operational expense to the 
Order. However, the dues of the organiza- 
tion are still only two dollars a month, the 
same as they were in 1926. In the light of 
all the tremendous upsurge in costs, I be- 
lieve that AMORC membership is one of the 
very few things that has not increased in cost 
to the individual. 

Again, there are members, belonging to 
various other national fraternal organiza- 
tions, who state that their dues in these other 
groups are only one dollar a month or per- 
haps eighteen dollars a year, and that their 
dues are, therefore, six or seven dollars 
cheaper a year than in AMORC. We admit 
this fact. However, many of those members 
do not realize that their initiation fee into 
those other organizations is sometimes forty 
to a hundred dollars higher than that of 
AMORC. Sometimes their initiation fee is 
equal to ten years of membership dues т 
AMORC and, on top of that, they still have 
to pay the one dollar or a dollar and a half 
a month to such an organization. Further- 
more, membership in most other fraternal 
orders does not involve the sending or giving 
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io the members of anything having a ma- 
terial cost. The members belong to such an 
order and visit its lodges. They receive no 
magazines, no correspondence, no written 
answers, no charts, no diagrams, nothing ex- 
cept a membership card and the right to 
visit the lodge. 

Now, [ want to touch upon another prob- 
lem in connection with this matter—some- 
thing that is often misunderstood. The dues, 
as we have explained above, constitute a spe- 
cific obligation on the part of the member. A 
member must realize that this is his obliga- 
tion as long as he is a member, just as the Order 
has a specific obligation to him. There are 
no circumstances which mitigate or set aside 
that obligation. А member will sometimes 
make a contribution, a donation over and be- 
yond his dues at times, and this is indeed 
much appreciated. The fact of the matter is 
that AMORC could not continue to operate 
and to carry on many of its non-revenue- 
producing activities, if it were not for such 
contributions. It could not maintain its Mu- 
seum, it could not maintain its Planetarium, 
it could not give thousands of books to public 
libraries, it could not carry on the Council of 
Solace and similar activities without dona- 
tions from members, for the simple reason 
that the dues, as we have said, are insuf- 
ficient to meet all those expenses. When an 
individual makes this contribution and says 
that it is a donation, to be used for this or 
that purpose or as the Order sees fit, we have 
a right to presume that he means what he 
says. We do not think that he wants this 
applied on dues nor that we should take it 
into account when his dues become delin- 
quent. Consequently, regardless of how 
many contributions a member may make, 
they are distinct and separate from his dues. 
Therefore, when his dues are in arrears, he 
receives a reminder of his delinquency just 
as do any of the other members, just as do 
members who have never given any dona- 
tions. If, after the period of grace which is 
allowed a member has elapsed, his member- 
ship becomes inactive so far as the studies 
are concerned, such a member has no right 
to be offended. 

When a member has gone many weeks 
without the payment of dues-—months, in 
fact—and has never written any answers 
to our letters, we assume that he is not in- 
terested and discontinue his study member 
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ship. Often then, such a member finally 
writes to the Grand Lodge and, in his letter, 
he will take an attitude similar to this: “I 
am indeed surprised that the Rosicrucian 
Order would discontinue my active member- 
ship because I am a few months delinquent 
in dues, since, during the last two or three 
years, I have contributed twenty-five dollars 
in donations. I should think that the organi- 
zation would take that into consideration.” 
In other words, what the member is really 
saying is this: “I sent you twenty-five dol- 
lars in donations, but I also wanted you to 
consider it as extra dues in the event I be- 
come delinquent.” We cannot do this. The 
contribution must be for one or the other 
thing. If the member wants to give it for 
dues, we will gladly credit it to dues. If he 
wants it to be a donation, then he should not 
expect it to affect his dues. 

Let me also state that no student’s mem- 
bership, so far as the studies are concerned, 
is ever discontinued for delinquency in dues 
until that person has received several letters 
and notices advising him of his delinquency, 
asking him what is wrong and offering to be 
of help if possible. If the member writes 
that he is in a desperate situation and needs 
an extra thirty days, over and beyond the 
weeks of grace we have already allowed him, 
we are happy to make such an arrangement 
and proceed to do so. When the member 
ignores all our letters and allows his dues to 
continue delinquent, there is no other al- 
ternative for us but to assume that he is not 
interested, and for that reason we discon- 
tinue his membership. 

When the war first began in Europe, many 
members, as we have explained, were un- 
able to remit their dues to this country, be- 
cause the transmitting of money was pro- 
hibited by their governments as a wartime 
measure. Obviously, the Order could not 
continue full membership to these members 
without dues, and there had to be some 
means to take up the slack in income for 
operation. Then there were members in 
some foreign countries who could transmit 
their dues to this country, but the exchange 
was so high they could not afford to pay the 
difference. This left a deficit to be made up, 
if they were to be carried. We proposed that 
our members in America become patrons of 
these unfortunate members and help them 
to continue membership by voluntarily add- 
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ing fifty cents to their own dues in this 
country. In other words, if a member would 
pay two dollars and fifty cents monthly, in- 
stead of the regular two dollars, the extra 
fifty cents would assist the Order in main- 
taining the membership of those who would 
otherwise have to discontinue. A good num- 
ber of our members have done so, and we 
now have on hand some extra funds, more 
than was necessary to carry these members 
in foreign countries. This surplus fund will 
be used for rehabilitation purposes; namely, 
to help the Order establish itself in those 
lands in Europe that have been ravaged by 
war. We want to help them get out a maga- 
zine, help them get their literature printed, 
furnish new quarters and maintain a perma- 
nent secretary, for they are absolutely desti- 
tute. Consequently, we are asking all of you 
members who became patron members, and 
generously raised your dues to two dollars 
and a half a month, to please continue with 
the payment of that extra fifty cents month- 
ly as long as you can. 

Let me assure you that there is hardly a 
place where you could spend fifty cents that 
would do as much good as that particular 
fifty cents will. There are all kinds of gov- 
ernment agencies collecting sums of money 
to buy clothes and food for peoples, but there 
are few government agencies that will pro- 
vide money to help the individual orient 
himself, to re-find himself, to establish peace 
within himself, and rid himself of the hatred 
and bitterness of the past few years. I feel 
that the Rosicrucian teachings are most ideal. 
ly adapted to such a problem, and therefore, 
your fifty cents, as patron dues, is going for 
a cultural and spiritual charity.—X 


Mental Creating and Affirmations 


А Soror of New York City addressing our 
Forum, says: “In a recent lecture read in 
our New York Minor Lodge, there was cited 
the incident of a woman ill with cancer for 
many years, who had tried to cure herself 
with affirmations. The woman failed, it was 
stated, because she was affirming something 
that was not true. What is the difference 
between mental creating and affirmations?" 

Affirming is making vocative an end de- 
sired. Examples of affirmations are: "I am 
well"; “Т am becoming a success”; and so оп. 
Conversely, mental creating is evolving by 
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a process or method, in proper sequence, the 
end desired. It must be apparent to every 
intelligent person that creating, bringing 
about an end desired, is much more practical 
than merely affirming that it exists, or that 
it shall exist. If what опе affirms exists and 
is capable of objectively being realized, then, 
patently, it is not necessary to affirm it. If it 
does not exist so as to be objectively realized, 
then the intelligent approach is to create it. 
The man who is a success does not need to 
affirm it, that is, to declare that he is. If he 
is not a success, the delusion of saying that 
he is will not make him one. 

It is common practice for many so-called 
mystical and metaphysical organizations to 
advocate the method of reciting affirmations. 
The first reason they give is psychological. 
It is held that the positive viewpoint, that 
one is or will do or realize something, is very 
necessary to bringing it about, especially if 
it is made vocative, that is, spoken. With 
this, anyone will agree, we must have the 
conviction that what we want is possible of 
coming into existence, or that it can be had. 
The negative attitude of mind disperses 
mental and physical powers. 

The second and strongest emphasis these 
organizations give to affirmations is that the 
affrmation in itself will become a factor in 
manifesting the end desired. Thus, for ex- 
ample, they contend that if I affirm: “I will 
take a trip to New York,” and say it often 
enough that it will draw out of the Cosmic, 
out of the subjective mind, or somewhere 
else, the necessary inchoate factors to ma- 
terialize the wish. Such is fundamentally 
unsound mystically, and it is the weak aspect 
underlying the practice of affirmations ex- 
pounded by such organizations. In fact, it 
borders on superstition, and is reminiscent of 
magic and primitive reasoning. It is a ver- 
sion of sympathetic or imitative magic. It 
consists of setting up an image, which is the 
affirmation itself, with the belief that there 
is an affinity or bond between it and the 
actual thing, because the affirmation те- 
sembles it. It is the assumption that in some 
way the affirmation will convert that which 
resembles it into its own nature. No amount 
of affirming, “I want a home,” is going to 
draw the actual materials together and as- 
semble them into a reality corresponding to 
the nature of my affirmation. The person 
who just affirms is indolent. He is mentally 


and physically lazy. He is transferring en- 
tirely what is principally his own responsi- 
bility and obligation to something else. The 
affirmation serves best as a mental stimulus, 
as a necessary incentive for personal ac- 
complishment. If I affirm that I want a 
home, I mean that that is my ideal, the end 
that I shall work for, but I will need to start 
to bring it about. 

A combination of mental affirmations and 
mental creating is the most practical means 
of coming to realize what we desire. First, af- 
firm what you want. Be certain that it is not 
a whim, that it emotionally moves you, 
thrills you when you contemplate it. When 
you affirm what you want, the mental pic- 
ture which your words have formied, bring 
you happiness. Next, consider the subject 
of the affirmation, the thing desired, as the 
end, and yourself, your present status, as 
the beginning. There is obviously a void be- 
tween the two, a void that must be bridged. 
Be fully aware that the void cannot be actu- 
ally overcome by any theurgical power or 
any affirmations uttered like incantations. 
The beginning, your present status, must be 
enlarged to grow into what you have af- 
firmed. Another way of looking at it is to 
think of what you want, the complete pic- 
ture, as a circle. Then think of what you 
are and what you have now as a dot in the 
center of that circle. That dot must expand 
until it fills out the circle or until the dot 
and the circle are one. 

Consequently, the first need is to try to 
determine how much of what you affirm, 
what you desire, exists as separate elements 
in your present circumstances, and knowing 
that, then you are conscious of what you 
need and what to concentrate upon. If I 
affirm that I shall have а home-and wish as 
well to mentally create it, I should proceed 
as follows. I will reduce the picture of the 
home that I have in mind to its simplest 
components. I would determine, if I had the 
property, the lumber, the electrical equip- 
ment, paints, hardware, and necessary labor 
for the home. If I did not have these things, 
then did I have the money or the means of 
acquiring them? Suppose I had none of these 
things? I would then hold that the first step 
would be to acquire the money for my home. 
If my regular income would not be sufficient 
to provide such money, then I would need to 
render some service, to do something extra 
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to augment my income. I would realize that 
really the first step would be to make myself 
useful in some additional way so as to get 
the needed money. I would then hold defi- 
nitely in mind the need for such service. I 
would suggest to myself, to the inner self, 
that I be inspired in my daily observations 
by some idea of service. I would ask the 
Cosmic to help me to find in my affairs some- 
thing which by my own efforts I could con- 
vert into the act of service. 

I would keep this thought in its simplest 
form, uppermost in my daily consciousness. 
I would draw to myself the needed sugges- 
tions for this service. Now, let me explain 
further. This drawing to myself would not 
be a magical power, a mere chanting of 
affirmations. It would be that I would be- 
come especially conscious of any circum- 
stances or things which had any relationship 
to my need. I would, for analogy, be like a 
man very much in need of a piece of red 
paper. As he walked down the street, every- 
thing that was colored red would particu- 
larly attract his attention. He would be 
drawing this color to his attention. By as- 
sociation of ideas, all red things he observed 
would make him conscious of his need for 
red paper. Obviously, then, he would locate 
the red paper much more quickly than if he 
did not keep his need in mind. That is what 
we mean by drawing things to ourselves. By 
suggesting our need to the Cosmic and to our 
own subjective minds, we put these agencies 
to work for us. They point out, as a hunch, 
as an intuitive flash, or inspiration, things 
in our environment that we can use in our 
process of mentally creating. 

As the term applies, you are a creator. 
Mentally you are a builder. You are the 
doer, the prime mover. The affirmer is a 
mere wisher. He wishes or wants something 
—and that is as far as it goes—unless he also 
employs mental creating. The combination 
of both mental creating and affirming, we re- 
peat, is best. In fact, true mental creating 
is impossible without first affirming, first 
positively asserting to ourselves definitely 
and concisely what we want. The affirma- 
tion is the direction in which our creating 
power must go. It is the signpost telling us, 
*Move along this way. Your destination 
lies ahead." We cannot just start to create. 
We must first have the conception, the plan 
of that which is to be built. Can you imagine 


a man sawing boards, planing them, and 
nailing them together haphazardly and then 
suddenly stopping to view what came out of 
his labors? That would be a kind of creating. | 
It would be making something that perhaps 
did not exist before; however, without the 
intelligent direction, the results of that kind 
of creating would be monstrosities of little 
or no use to us. 

Of course, in affirming or establishing an 
objective to be realized, we must avoid one 
that is contrary to Cosmic principles. We 
must not conceive something that is morally 
or ethically wrong, or is contrary to natural 
law. If we do, we may fail in our creating. 
And even if we do create something which 
is Cosmically wrong, it may like a Franken- 
stein prove to be our own undoing. How- 
ever, in mentally creating, we always have 
the opportynity of first dissecting our affir- 
mation, our objective into its many parts. 
Each part then is exposed to our understand- 
ing, and if any parts are malevolent or nocu- 
ous, they can be extirpated and the entire 
purpose or mental picture revised before 
beginning.—X 


Order of Melchizedek 


A frater of San Francisco arises to ask our 
Forum: “Who and what is the Order of 
Melchizedek? Why is it mentioned in the 
Bible?” 

The name Melchizedek, literally trans- 
lated, means “King of Righteousness.” His- 
tory and legend recount that Melchizedek 
was King of Salem. He was likewise a priest 
of the Most High, in the time of Abraham. 
He was, therefore, one of the Priest-Kings of 
antiquity, a combination not unusual in 
those times. As an example, after Cyrus the 
Persian liberated the Hebrews from Babylon 
and permitted them to return to Jerusalem, 
they started there a religio-state. The High 
Priest of the religion, which they organized 
and which became Judaism, was also the 
King of the state of Jerusalem. 

It is related that Melchizedek brought out 
bread and wine for Abraham and blessed 
him. Abraham in turn gave Melchizedek 
tithes (Gen. XIV: 18-20). Here is a unique 
situation—Abraham, the prophet, the ac- 
counts of whose sayings and activities have 
become the basis for the Jewish religion, gives 
tithes to a king and High Priest. Whether 
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the latter is a fact or legend may never be 
known, but the tale has found its way into 
the Old Testament. Historically, however, 
there is no question of the fact that Mel- 
chizedek was a Priest-King. During a latter 
period when Alexandria reigned as the 
world’s center of learning, the Jewish propa- 
gandists there were eager to win proselytes 
for Judaism. Melchizedek appealed to them. 
The stories about him could be used as an 
intriguing approach to Judaism. In the first 
place, Melchizedek was a non-Jewish mono- 
theist. They could point out that even though 
he was not a Jew, yet he favored Abraham. 
He knew of the greatness of Abraham and 
of the prophet’s views, and that he gave the 
prophet wine, bread, and his blessings, so 
the tale of Melchizedek was used as an in- 
strument to win converts. These propa- 
gandists even went so far as to apotheosize 
Melchizedek; that is, they attributed high 
spiritual qualities to him. They placed him 
in the same category of glory as Elijah, 
Joseph, and David. They claimed for him 
what had been claimed for the other three, 
namely, that he partook of certain super- 
natural features; that he had no father and 
no mother, and was without beginning or 
end. In the Midrash, Hebrew scriptural 
exegesis, namely, traditions, it is related that 
Abraham learned the practice of charity 
from Melchizedek. I presume this arose 
from the account that Abraham gave tithes to 
the Priest-King. Philo, great Jewish eclectic 
philosopher, says of Melchizedek: “Тһе logos 
(law), the priest whose inheritance is the 
true God.” 

А story is told of Melchizedek in the 
Ethiopian Book of Adam and Eve, before it 
was turned into a Christian work. The tale 
is perhaps of Egyptian origin in many of its 
elements. Out of that account sprang a sect 
that became known as the Melchizedekites. 
It is related that Noah told his son Shem, 
before his death, to: “take Melchizedek, the 
son of Canaan, whom God has chosen from 
all generations of men, and stand by the 
dead body of Adam after it has been brought 
from the Ark to Jerusalem, the center of the 
earth, and fulfill the ministry before God.” 
Then the story recounts that the angel Mi- 
chael took away Melchizedek, when fifteen 
years of age, from his father. The angel 
anointed Melchizedek as a Priest and brought 
him to Jerusalem, “the center of the earth.” 
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The angel, likewise, told the lad’s father to 
share the secret only with Shem. When they 
were in Jerusalem, the Holy Spirit spoke out 
of the Ark in the Temple, and after the body 
of Adam had been hidden, greeting Mel- 
chizedek as the “‘first-created of God.” Shem 
then went forth, carrying bread and wine, 
and, assisted by the angel, brought the body 
of Adam to its destination. Then we are 
told that Melchizedek offered the bread and 
wine upon the altar they built near the place 
where Adam's body was deposited. Shem 
finally departed, leaving the lad in his gar- 
ments of skin and under the sole protection 
of the angel. No one on earth, it is said, 
knew the whereabouts of Melchizedek until 
at last Abraham met him. In connection 
with the account of Abraham and his sacri- 
fices in Jerusalem, it is interesting to note 
that the Temple where Abraham is said to 
have made his sacrifices, is the only monu- 
ment revered alike by Jews, Christians, and 
Mohammedans. 


The spiritual importance given to Mel- 
chizedek, his representing of the Holy Spirit, 
his carrying out a mission for God, his pro- 
tection by an angel, made him a figure of 
strong appeal to the imagination. During the 
Third Century, a Christian sect was formed 
whose members were known as Melchizedek- 
ites. Their leader or organizer was Theo- 
dotus, a money changer. They expounded 
that Jesus was an ordinary man like any 
other mortal until the time of his baptism 
when the Spirit entered Him and He became 
illumined. They also taught that Melchize- 
dek was an intermediary between the angels 
and men. Further, that Abraham consulted 
Melchizedek because of his intermediary 
state. This, of course, was founded upon the 
tale of the angel Michael being Melchize- 
dek’s protector and communicating with him. 
This sect flourished for a while and had its 
own initiations and rituals comprising its 
"mysteries" or teachings. 


During the early Eighteenth Century in 
Europe there were “Melchizedek Lodges" of 
Freemasons. It is related that these lodges 
were formed and bore their titles so as to ad- 
mit Jews into the Masonic Order. A Degree 
was known as the Royal Priest, or the Degree 
of Melchizedek. In modern times there have 
been groups styling themselves in America 
and in Europe, the Order of Melchizedek. 
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They functioned as fraternal and secret 
orders. There is, however, по historical 
source which discloses that they have an un- 
broken lineal descent from the third-century 
Christian sect by the same name. Many in- 
teresting rites and teachings, it must be ap- 
parent, could be originated and “invented” 
to surround such an intriguing character, 
both historical and legendary, as Melchize- 
dek. Such teachings, however, would in no 
way be utterances of Melchizedek, King of 
ancient Salem, nor could they ever be proven 
to have been his conceptions.—X 


Learning to Concentrate 


A frater in the Midwestern section of the 
United States directs an interesting question 
to our Forum. He says: "Why is it so diffi- 
cult to concentrate without becoming very 
easily distracted?” 


Concentration is the focalizing of certain 
elements or forces. For example, a con- 
vergent lens concentrates the light; namely, 
focalizes that light which falls upon it. Men- 
tal concentration can function in various 
ways. It can be either predominantly nega- 
tive or positive. When we concentrate our 
consciousness to be receptive to certain im- 
pulses coming to us through one of the peri- 
pheral senses, that is a form of negative con- 
centration. Ап example of this is when we 
concentrate upon the voice of a speaker over 
the radio. We are directing, focusing if you 
wish, the sensitivity of our consciousness to 
the sensations of sound. We are not trying 
to accomplish anything outside of ourselves 
with our powers. Rather, we are trying to 
devote our whole objective sensitivity to just 
the auditory impressions we are receiving. 
A positive application of concentration is 
when we earnestly speak to another, when 
all effort is being put into the conversion of 
ideas into sounds to be communicated to 
another. In fact, we cannot speak intelli- 
gently unless we do concentrate on coordi- 
nating our thinking and speech. 


The negative type of concentration, mak- 
ing our consciousness receptive to external 
impressions, is the one that presents diffi- 
culties to many persons. Psychologically we 
can be conscious of only one thing, one series 
of impressions at a time. We can be con- 
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scious, for example, of only visual impres- 
sions—things we see; auditory impressions 
-—things we hear; or tactile impressions— 
things we feel, at any one time. This may 
seem to be inconsistent with your experience. 
You may often seem to hear and see some- 
thing simultaneously, each kind of experi- 
ence appearing to have equal attention value. 
What actually occurred, however, was that 
your consciousness was vacillating, alternat- 
ing rapidly from one kind of impression 
to another. This alternation can be so rapid 
that we have the illusion of being conscious 
of two different kinds of sensations concom- 
itantly. For analogy, it is like a man rapid- 
ly alternating the beam of a flashlight in 
the dark from one object to another. If he 
did it fast enough, you would not be con- 
scious of the interval in between. It would 
seem as though both objects were illuminated 
simultaneously. 


Nature has made this arrangement for a 
good purpose. To be fully aware of impulses 
coming through our senses, vibrations of 
things, it is necessary that the whole of our 
consciousness be focused upon it. If we were 
to be aware of several sense impressions of 
different kinds at one time, we would be con- 
fused. Further, we would be dispersing our 
consciousness, directing it in various chan- 
nels. Consequently our consciousness of any 
one thing would be ineffectual. However, if 
our consciousness is made to continually and 
repeatedly vacillate from one kind of sensa- 
tion to another, we also do not have sufficient 
time to realize fully any one kind of sensa- 
tion. Our ideas or understanding of such 
sensations become vague and often confused. 
The difficulty with many persons is that they 
are permitting a vacillation of their con- 
sciousness. They are not harnessing it to one 
kind of impression. For example, while they 
are reading a book they are also trying to 
listen to the radio. Their -consciousness is 
rapidly shifting from visual to auditory im- 
pressions. The result is that they get no 
satisfactory results, no real enjoyment from 
either. 


Mental desire gives strength to will, and 
will focuses the consciousness. If you are, 
as we all are, continually exposed to а bom- 
bardment of impressions from the outside 
world, then it is necessary to choose which 
of such impressions we want to be lasting, 
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to retain, and to understand. There must 
be a sincere desire. You must really want to 
read, or to hear, or feel something. You must 
emotionally feel a greater gratification by 
concentrating the consciousness on certain 
kinds of sensations than on other ones. If I 
would rather listen to some silly, moronic, 
comic play on the radio than to read a book 
of useful information, then it is going to be 
most difficult for me to read, if the radio is 
within listening distance. My consciousness 
will be continually vacillating from my 
reading to listening to the radio. I will not 
have sufficient desire to give my conscious- 
ness the stimulus to focus it upon my read- 
ing. If you do not want to do what you are 
concentrating upon—if there is no satisfac- 
tion in it, or sense of duty—you will never 
sufficiently concentrate upon it. It may be 
easier for you to concentrate on a radio 
entertainment than a mathematical problem. 
However, if you really want to master the 
problem, if you believe it necessary, if your 
conviction is strong enough, you will be able 
to concentrate. 


We are often engrossed by things which 
command our attention and hold our concen- 
tration without effort. An accident occurring 
before our eyes will hold our full visual at- 
tention without any effort. It is because the 
sensations we are experiencing produce 
strong emotional responses within us. There 
is an instinctive fascination about the danger- 
ous situation occurring immediately before 
us that compels us to want to see it. Many 
sensations play directly upon our instincts 
and our basic emotions. They, therefore, 
arouse our curiosity, a natural desire which 
focuses our consciousness without effort on 
our part. For all else we must by our think- 
ing create the desire within ourselves. If we 
do that we can easily concentrate. Ш you 
want to watch a ball game or boxing match, 
you have no difficulty in concentrating on 
it. If you want to watch a fashion review 
or hear a symphonic orchestra, you find no 
effort in concentrating. The degree of con- 
centration is determined by the stimulus be- 
hind it—the desire. The desire, we repeat, 
is the impetus for concentrating. А person 
who does not want to study, who has no love 
for knowledge, who does not like to read 
other than effortless fiction, finds it most 
difficult to concentrate. When he places a 
book, a lecture, or monograph before him, his 
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consciousness is continually seeking to 
escape. It is moved by his other interests. It 
focuses upon those things it prefers or which 
are easier for it. 

Many people have no intellectual desires. 
They are moved only by those things which 
are gratifying to the body and its appetites. 
They find satisfaction only in food, drink, 
and pleasures of the body, and that which 
keeps them from thinking. Such persons 
would find it almost impossible to study. 
Mental desires are foreign to them. Conse- 
quently, concentration on that which has no 
appeal to the mind would be extremely diffi- 
cult for them. If you are indifferent about 
the subject upon which you are to concent- 
trate, you will not succeed with it. 


Awaken your curiosity before you begin 
to study. Stimulate your imagination so as 
to create sufficient desire or impetus for con- 
centration. Ask yourself certain relevant 
leading questions, as: “Оо I know this or 
that?" “Сап man accomplish this or that?" 
“Why do we do this or that?” In other 
words have a self-quiz beforehand. Ask 
yourself questions that tease you, that will 
compel you to want to know the answers and 
which you think are related to the subject of 
the monograph. You will find that that will 
be sufficient incentive for you to concentrate 
on the contents, for you will be looking for 
and wanting that which will gratify the de- 
sire you have. The more you sustain a 
desire—namely, keep alive an interest —the 
easier it is to concentrate upon the subject of 
that interest. The person who regularly and 
faithfully, at a given time each week, studies 
his monographs finds it increasingly easier 
to concentrate upon them. The interest, the 
desire, is sustained from one week to the 
next. The person who irregularly studies 
loses the continuity of thought. The desire 
diminishes in intensity, or eventually disap- 
pears. The next time such a person picks 
up a monograph, he has no incentive to con- 
centrate. There is no motivating appeal. 
His concentration, therefore, easily vacil- 
lates to that which does appeal. 


Some persons complain that concentration 
is tiresome. Concentration is never fatiguing 
so long as it has the proper interest or desire 
stimulus. If concentration is fatiguing to a 
person it is because he does not want to focus 
his consciousness on the particular subject. 
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Did you ever hear of a fiction lover say con- 
centration on a light, fascinating novel was 
tiresome? Did you ever hear the music lover 
say that his concentration upon the per- 
formance of a great musician was fatiguing? 
One’s eyes may often tire from use, but con- 
centration never tires one where the interest 
exists. 

When you find that you cannot concen- 
trate upon something, ask yourself: “Am I 
really interested?” If you are not quite cer- 
tain, start to speculate on the nature of the 
subject upon which you are to concentrate. 
Arouse within yourself sufficient interest and 
you will find concentration easier. If you 
cannot do this, then you will not succeed be- 
cause you do not want the subject of your 
concentration. On the other hand, concen- 
tration is most difficult if one is physically 
or mentally tired, no matter how great the 
interest. Do not try to concentrate on any- 
thing if you are exhausted. It is better to 
take a twenty-minute nap. You may feel so 
fatigued that you will believe a twenty- 
minute nap would not be sufficient —in most 
instances it will be. Complete relaxation for 
twenty minutes, in sound sleep, is the equiva- 
lent of renewing energy spent during two 
or three hours. When you awaken, stimu- 
late yourself by washing your hands and 
face in cold water or taking a cold shower. 
You will then find concentration more facile, 
provided that there exists the desire. 

It is, of course, always best, even when one 
has sufficient interest in a subject, not to con- 
centrate upon it until first eliminating any 
distractions. Try to avoid any unnecessary 
extraneous sounds, extremenesses of tem- 
perature in the room, or anything which 
might compete for your attention. You must 
realize that the sensitivity of all people is 
not alike. Some are more sensitive to audi- 
tory impressions than visual ones, and vice 
versa. There are those persons who can 
listen more intently to a subject in which 
they have an interest, than they can con- 
centrate on the same topic in a book. Such 
people must be particularly cautious to get 
away from sounds whenever they are going 
to read. 

Success in anything, to a great extent, 
means intense interest. If you are only 
superficially interested in something, then 
the interest or desire, such as it is, soon 
passes away. Always in direct ratio to the 


interest is the power of concentration. Con- 
centration lessens with the interest. As con- 
centration lessens, the mastery of the sub- 
ject lessens, and failure enters where suc- 
cess might have been. You must have desire 
before you can have concentration. —X 


Sanctum Privacy 


Recently two importani questions were 
asked at the Forum of the AMORC Nefertiti 
Minor Lodge in Chicago. They were: “When 
a person has no privacy at home to study, 
what is the best method to help oneself, par- 
ticularly when instructions call for exer- 
cises, incense and vowels?" and “Because of 
conditions of privacy, does a substitute sanc- 
tum period in the morning have as good an 
effect as the regular Thursday night period?" 

The problem of privacy is one that must 
be thoroughly considered by the individual. 
He cannot immediately assume that because 
he doesn’t have the ideal conditions no 
privacy is possible, and that he must abandon 
the studies. Where another member of the 
family, a husband or wife, is not a member 
and yet is tolerant, a frank exposition of the 
problem is best. State that you are a member 
of a fraternal philosophical order, explain 
that your studies are constructive апа good 
and yet, like those of any fraternal order, 
must be kept secret—that is, private. State 
that you have, therefore, selected Thursday 
evening or whatever time you do choose, for 
your own private study hour. State that you 
wish this privacy for study and for the 
practicing of certain exercises and that it 
will take an hour or two. Ask the other mem- 
ber or members of your family to respect 
your privacy during that time. А tolerant 
husband or wife, or other member of the 
family, will respect such a request. 

Where intolerance and prejudice exist in 
the family, as unfortunately they often do, 
patently the problem of privacy becomes 
more complicated. If the wife is a member 
and cannot find privacy during the evening 
because of interference by other members 
of the family, then she should use an after- 
noon or morning period or some hour when 
others are away. 

Let us presume that it is impossible for a 
man or woman to have privacy any hour 
during the day or night in their own home 
so as to be able to conduct the AMORC 
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rituals or exercises. If the member lives in 
a city where there is an AMORC lodge or 
chapter, he or she can arrange with the 
officers to arrive before convocations begin. 
These officers will provide one corner of the 
temple, where the member can read his 
monographs privately. Often the lodge or 
chapter officers will arrange, for a limited 
time, a corner of the lodge or chapter premi- 
ses where a member can privately conduct 
his exercises. Again, suppose that there is 
no lodge or chapter in the city. Then, the 
member can, by correspondence with the 
Grand Lodge, sometimes be directed to an- 
other member who may have a sanctum 
which he could make available occasionally 
for the performance of rituals and exercises. 


Some members, who have lacked privacy, 
have made a point of taking their mono- 
graphs or studies regularly to their Public 
Library. There they find quiet and no in- 
terference. Then they have arranged with 
another member for the use of that member's 
sanctum occasionally for the necessary ex- 
ercises, demonstrations, and rituals. During 
the spring, summer, and early fall, some 
members, not having privacy at home, have 
taken their monographs to nearby parks and, 
in the beauty of nature's temple, have 
studied and meditated and, if alone, have 
even practiced some of their exercises. The 
old adage, "where there is a will, there is a 
way," also applies to creating the privacy 
you need. Still other members, who have no 
privacy at home or who experience opposi- 
tion to membership, have even gone to the 
homes of sympathetic friends. They ostensi- 
bly make a weekly visit to a friend for social 
reasons. The friend, even though not a mem- 
ber, understands the need for privacy and 
gladly provides the use of a room for an 
hour or two. 


We have suggested that all members hold 
their sanctum period on a Thursday evening 
to assist in unity of thought and also because 
Thursday is the traditional sanctum day. 
Let us suppose that each member begins his 
period of meditation at eight o'clock P. M., 
local time, each Thursday. Since there are 
Rosicrucian sanctum members in every part 
of the world, it would mean that actually, 
whenever you begin to meditate on Thurs- 
day, you would become attuned with mem- 
bers situated in their sanctums in some part 


of the world at eight o'clock their time, al- 
ihough it might be a different hour by your 
time. However, it even goes beyond this. 
Since circumstances prevent many members, 
throughout the world, from conducting their 
sanctum periods on Thursday, they have 
had to substitute other days and hours during 
the week. Therefore, whenever you have 
your sanctum period, you will be participat- 
ing with a number of other members in dif- 
ferent parts of the world who are in Cosmic 
attunement. The efficacy of a sanctum period 
exists principally in the devotion of the mem- 
ber, the sincerity and effort he puts forth 
and the elevation of his consciousness to the 
Cathedral of the Soul where repose the minds 
of others. No matter what hour a member 
has chosen for his sanctum period, if he is 
sincere and if he successfully applies the 
mystical principles which have been given 
him and his consciousness is introverted and. 
through self, reaches the Cosmic, he wiil 
produce effects of a lasting and beneficial 
nature. I repeat that we prefer that Thurs- 
day night be retained as the sanctum night, 
if possible, because of its traditional nature. 
However, so far as the mystical elements, or 
attunement with others and with the Cosmic 
are concerned, almost any hour is potential 
with success, if the sanctum period is con- 
ducted properly.—X 


Are the Teachings Dangerous? 


Here we are going to answer another ques- 
tion which was asked at the Forum session 
of the Nefertiti Minor Lodge in Chicago. 
'The question is: “УУШ any of the things wc 
do in our work at any time have a tendency 
to lower our vitality and our resistance?" 

It is presumed that the word “work” as 
used in the question, refers to the Rosicru- 
cian teachings, practices and exercises. It 
should be apparent, from statistics and the 
testing of time, that if there are any serious 
deficiencies in the teachings, and if the 
principles of the organization are fundamen- 
tally unsound, it would have been mani- 
fested a great niany times. Thousands and 
thousands of persons have crossed the thresh- 
old of AMORC and have become members. 
Thousands and thousands of them, 11 every 
part of the world, have been members of the 
Order for years and are still members. They 
are persons from every walk of life, the 
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highest to the lowest. The great majority 
of these persons, whether of the professional 
class or otherwise, are profuse in their praise 
of what the work of the Order and teachings 
have done for them. They state that the work 
has not only given them a greater insight 
into the so-called mysteries of the universe 
and their own being, that it has not only 
brought them greater enlightenment and 
peace of mind, but that it has helped them 
in a practical way. It has helped them with 
their health and with their thinking. It has 
relieved them of fears and superstitions. This 
should be sufficient proof that inherently 
there is nothing dangerous or contrary to 
nature's laws in the Rosicrucian teachings. 


It is true that the most constructive princi- 
ple or thing can at times become an instru- 
ment for wrongdoing and, as such, be de- 
structive. А chalice or a cross, or any sacer- 
dotal appurtenance or instrument meant for 
spiritual use, can become a lethal weapon. 
It can be used to strike down a man and take 
his life. If that does occur, certainly no in- 
telligent person would say that a cross or 
chalice is a murderous weapon. Instead, they 
would say that those things have been wrong- 
ly used and that there was nothing intrinsi- 
cally wrong or malevolent in the things 
themselves. As another analogy, let us sup- 
pose that your physician advises you that 
exercise is as essential to good health as are 
nutrition and rest, since exercise causes the 
heart to beat faster, the blood to circulate 
more rapidly, and the breathing to become 
deeper, and all of these things are beneficial, 
everything being equal. However, an exer- 
cise that is conducive to health when a per- 
son is normal, might be the means of taking 
the life of a person who is not normal. Like- 
wise, the exercise that might bring the bloom 
of health to the cheeks of a young person, 
such as playing tennis, might bring the pal- 
lor of death to the face of an elderly person 
who tried the same strenuous exercise. 


The Rosicrucian teachings are construc- 
tive and beneficial when used rightly, not 
done in excess, and when the person is nor- 
mal. Let us take, for example, the breathing 
exercises which are included in the teachings 
of AMORC. These exercises are not as ex- 
cessive as are some of the breathing exercises 
of the Oriental philosophies or of Yoga, for 
instance. No person, with a normal heart 
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and free from a respiratory disease, can in 
any way be detrimentally affected by the 
Rosicrucian breathing exercises if he follows 
the instructions given in the monographs. 
We do, however, credit the member with 
ordinary intelligence. We, the officers and 
instructors of AMORC, cannot know whether 
or not a member has a serious respiratory 
disease, such as tuberculosis. The member 
knows if he has it and, consequently, he 
knows that, because of this condition, he can- 
not participate in certain things. Therefore, 
such a member should, naturally, refrain 
from the breathing exercises, not because the 
exercises are at fault, but because he is not 
in condition to make use of them. If such a 
member proceeds with the breathing exer- 
cises and is detrimentally affected and de- 
vitalized, we cannot say that the Rosicrucian 
teachings are responsible but rather the lack 
of good common sense of the individual. 

It is true that members are required to 
concentrate in conducting a number of exer- 
cises or studies. Yet this concentration is not 
excessive. Їп reality, it is not as much as is 
required of many students of the sciences, 
such as, biology and bacteriology. They 
spend hours concentrating, through micro- 
scopes, to note organic changes and make 
records of them. They are concentrating 
more intensely and spending far more energy 
than a Rosicrucian does in his concentration 
studies. If an individual lowers the standard 
of his health in the study of bacteriology, be- 
cause of long periods of concentration, one 
cannot blame the science of bacteriology. It 
is not at fault. Rather, it should be said that 
the student should have used good judgment. 
He should have disciplined himself. He 
should not have concentrated to excess. So 
it is with the Rosicrucian teachings. You are 
given specific periods of time to conduct these 
exercises, periods of time which we know 
are not injurious to any person having a 
reasonable degree of health. If a member, of 
his own accord, concentrates or performs 
some exercise four or five times the length 
of time required and thereby injures him- 
self, he is at fault, not the Rosicrucian teach- 
ings. Therefore, I assure you that there is 
nothing that you will be asked to do in the 
monographs that will lower your vitality or 
your resistance, if you are a normal person 
and follow the instructions; on the contrary, 
these exercises will be beneficial —X 
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We Comprehend But Half of What Brings Change 


HEN Autumn comes we die—repeat demise 
Perennially, and in between forget 
The basic reason for this exercise: 
Here is good cause for seasonal regret. 
With Spring the pattern does not hold the same, 
For at the time the earliest sprouts appear 
They point all efforts toward the single aim 
Of growth—to bear the seed from which next year 
At least а few descendants may survive . . . . 


We comprehend but half, in any hour, 
Of what brings change in everything alive, 
For when the hand of death is on the flower 
It withers, singly minded of its end, 
And blind to what renascence must intend. 
—GILES HOLDEN 
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THE ROSICRUCIAN FORUM 


Greetings! 


V VV 


Dear Fratres and Sorores: 


The two greatest contributing factors to 
war are poverty and power. The former is a 
physiological cause, and the latter is a psy- 
chological one. The gnawing, impelling urge 
for food will compel a people to cast aside all 
normal judgment and restraint. The risk of 
life and of properties means little to the 
human who is continually haunted by the 
need of the bare necessities of living. Life 
without such necessities is a torture not to be 
endured. It is considered worth the gamble 
of death to be free from abject poverty and 
all of its horrible accompaniments. It has 
been truly said that there are many things 
worse than death. Slow starvation and the 
resultant disease, pain, and months or years 
of mental torment are such things. The 
people who intentionally or unwittingly, 
through stupid government regulations, cause 
a nation to be economically throttled and 
thus starved are provoking war--a war in 
which no quarter will be shown by the 
enemy. 


The love of conquest does not always be- 
gin with military aggression, but often may 
lead to it. The active mind loves domination 
over its environment, and those circum- 
stances which challenge it. The student, the 
philosopher, and the scientist love to exert 
the power of their minds over the mysteries 
of the unknown. They like to experience 
mastery of self over the forces of nature. 
Such mastery is a satisfaction to the ego, yet 
it is constructive and beneficial to the whole 
of humanity. The philosopher who dissolves 
the superstition by revealing the mental 
causes which produced it, finds great satis- 
faction in his achievement. In addition, how- 
ever, he has been a benefactor to humanity. 
The same may be said of the scientist who 
devises a time-saving instrument. Such per- 
sons find satisfaction in the application of 
their personal power. What may later be de- 
rived as personal gain from such power is of 
no concern to them. Most of the great philoso- 
phers were not rich in worldly goods. Many 
of the great scientists and inventors were 


likewise not wealthy men. Even if wealth 
did inure to them later as a consequence of 
their creative powers, it was evaluated by 
them as very much less than their joy of 
accomplishment. 


It is, therefore, not wrong to have a love 
of power. It is in the application of the 
power that danger arises. The man or men 
wlio have made their end in life the accumu- 
lation of natural resources, or a gaining of 
the wealth of facilities, are the ones who are 
really dangerous to humanity. Their spirit 
of conquest is tainted with avarice and cu- 
pidity. They want power for possession. 
Power for possession results in its use against 
others. The lover of power for possession is 
not content to have all that which he may 
need of something. Не has also the perverted 
desire to have more than any other may 
possess. Further, such a use of power seeks to 
prevent others from having to the same 
extent. It is, in other words, the restricted 
use of power, the attempt to immure things 
or conditions with it. The person who uses 
his powers to force entry into a source of 
supplies which others may share in some 
manner may rightly love power, but it is 
used as a benefactor of society. The one who 
employs his power to bar the way for others 
is not a real lover of power. He is not really 
enjoying the energy or force he is bringing 
to bear, but rather the ends which make it 
available to him alone. 


Today, therefore, any nation, or peoples, 
which interprets or applies its economic, 
financial and military power, in the sense 
of denying or restricting equal opportunities 
for prosperity, freedom, and happiness to 
other nations, is a provoker of war. А nation 
which because of its natural resources and 
availability to trade routes, technical skill, 
and monetary wealth, has acquired a power 
of accomplishment is duty bound to exercise 
a portion of such power toward assisting less 
fortunate nations. The challenge of conquest 
which compels the exertion of such power 
cannot be confined to the territorial require- 
ments of a single nation alone. One cannot 
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consider himself, for analogy, a successful 
physician if he has just applied the power 
of his therapeutic skill to his own communi- 
ty, when disease is rampant in an adjoining 
settlement. A powerful nation in the future 
must be construed in the terms of one that 
accepts the challenge of world conditions. 
It must be ready to use the might of its re- 
sources and skill to preserve for humanity 
what it also enjoys for itself. The real lover 
of power finds his joy in exerting it under 
and in all circumstances and conditions, 
whether the results inure just to his imme- 
diate benefit or to others as well. A true 
application of political and economic power 
must therefore be impersonal. It must work 
for all humanity collectively. Whenever the 
power is confined to national interests ex- 
clusively, it is an example of its misapplica- 
tion and the danger signal of war. 


If poverty is a provocative of war, then the 
powerful nations, to rightly use their power, 
must ever accept the challenge of poverty 
wherever it exists throughout the world. 
People may see eye to eye on the need of 
food, security, and comforts. However, after 
these physical needs are met, a succession of 
different interests develops. These divergent 
interests are due to tradition and endemic 
customs. It may take many centuries, with 
all of our technical developments, until there 
will be any standardization of living which 
will unite people. This pursuit of often ex- 
tremely different aims makes it difficult for 
a people of one nation to understand another 
and to be sympathetic to their needs. Especial- 
ly is this so where ideals or intellectual aims 
are had. An example of such intellectual 
idealism is the various political ideologies of 
today which bring the people in conflict with 
each other. If it is more generally realized 
that humans are still far more emotional 
than intellectual, this difficulty can be 
bridged. 


More often the emotional nature finds its 
satisfaction in certain cultural pursuits. An 
audience of Russian, French, German, Eng- 
lish, and Americans who are responsive to 
music will alike enjoy a symphonic concert. 
All of their intellectual, social, and tradi- 
tional heritages and differences are bridged 
by this single emotional appeal—the love 
of music. The same can be said of painting, 


sculpturing, and handcrafts. If the great 
powers will sponsor international art exhibits 
and concerts, a bond of fellowship will be 
established between all peoples. A common 
ground of appreciation and regard for each 
other’s cultural ideals will be had which will 
subordinate the intellectual ones out of which 
conflict now often arises. It is often believed 
that the extremes of intellectualism which 
exist between peoples — those who differ 
from you in their views—make such persons 
strange and to be suspected. When it can be 
shown that the depth of feeling of those who 
do not necessarily think as we do is the same 
as our own, hostility disappears. They be- 
come to us “brothers beneath the skin.” A 
people who have one major interest in com- 
mon are more tolerant of the lesser differ- 
ences between them. 


In the Rosicrucian Oriental, Egyptian 
Museum, we have proven this to be a fact. 
Periodically in one of our galleries we dis- 
play exhibits of paintings done by celebrated 
artists of foreign nations. The collections of 
paintings are either released from New York 
or San Francisco. Recently we exhibited the 
work of contemporary celebrated Australian 
and New Zealand artists. The love of art 
attracted to the Rosicrucian Museum upon 
this occasion, people who perhaps would have 
been otherwise hostile to what they imagined 
to be the Rosicrucian philosophical or intel- 
lectual ideals. Their appreciation of our dis- 
play of this art, on the other hand, did not 
necessarily invoke an interest in Rosicrucian- 
ism, nor was it so intended, but it did make 
them friendly and more tolerant of our other 
efforts. The average man can feel more 
deeply than he can think. Cultural unity, 
therefore, must be furthered by the exchange 
of that which appeals to the higher emotions 
and sentiments of peoples everywhere. A 
brotherhood of mankind can more often be 
sensed through the work of music or art 
than through the words of a philosopher. 
When men feel they are one, then later they 
can define that oneness in terms of principles 
and laws which they might collectively 
understand. 


Fraternally, 
RALPH M. LEWIS, 


Imperator. 
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Can Projection be Wrongly Used? 


Occasionally there comes to my attention 
correspondence from members who claim 
that they are being persecuted by means of 
psychic projection. This type of correspond- 
ence—and oral complaint—has become fre- 
quent enough for us to consider it in this 
Forum. 

The principles underlying the projection 
of the psychic consciousness or the conscious- 
ness of the inner self have been thoroughly 
illustrated in the monographs of the teach- 
ings. For this purpose, it will be sufficient to 
merely touch upon one or two of the basic 
principles of the phenomenon. 


The human is a matrix of vibratory 
energy, vibrations of various frequencies and 
consisting of the two polarities, namely, posi- 
tive and negative. As a whole, the vibratory 
energy of the body——the material nature of 
man—is predominantly negative. This is be- 
cause the chemical elements of man's nature 
are composed of that spirit energy which 
underlies all matter. This spirit energy, or 
electronic energy, if you will, is both positive 
and negative in its polarity. However, in 
contrast to still another energy, it is pre- 
dominantly negative. This other energy in 
man is the V.L.F. (Vital Life Force), which 
imbues every cell and is of the Universal 
Consciousness of the Cosmic. In comparison 
to the energy of matter, it is more infinite, 
less restricted and thus more positive in its 
polarity. The human aura is а combination 
of these two energies: the spirit energy of 
matter which is predominantly negative, and 
the predominantly positive energy of the 
V.L.F. of the soul force. 


Projection of consciousness is actually a 
projecting of the consciousness of the soul 
force within us, in accordance with some 
idea or concept which we may have. Let us 
use an analogy, to better understand this 
principle. Ап electric current flows from а 
generator through an electric lamp. The cur- 
rent in the lamp is always directly connected 
with its source, the generator. The current 
in the lamp manifests by heating the ele- 
ments and becoming light. The light that 
radiates from the lamp we may liken to the 
ego, the self. 'The light is an attribute of the 
current and dependent upon it, and so also 
is the ego or psychic self, dependent upon 


the positive polarity or soul force which 
is in us. 

Psychic projection, to use the analogy 
again, consists, then, of having the light of 
the lamp spread out farther and farther, 
either in one direction or in all directions, 
as we may desire. The projection of that 
light is really a projection of the manifesta- 
tion of the electric current that is within 
it. Our ego, then, or self is our consciousness 
of the soul force within us; namely, the soul 
force within man manifests as the conscious- 
ness of self. When we project, we are extend- 
ing that consciousness of self into space. 
Physically you may be situated in a room of 
your own home, but the self, the you is wher- 
ever the consciousness of self is, namely, 
wherever you realize yourself to be, which 
could be on the other side of the earth from 
where your body is situated. When you 
become engrossed, for analogy, in a motion 
picture, as we are told in our monographs, 
the self becomes closely identified with the 
characters in the story, or lost in the inci- 
dents of the play. You then have projected 
your self into the screen. You are no longer 
aware of where your physical body is. 


Projection of consciousness can be either 
passive or active. If passive, we have become 
receptive to the incidents and circumstances 
of the place to which our psychic self is pro- 
jecting. Thus, if I desire to project to a cer- 
tain European city, with which I am familiar, 
and use the technique given in our mono- 
graphs for the purpose, and if I am success- 
ful I would find myself, in consciousness, in 
that city. Under such circumstances, I will 
not appear there as a physical being, that is, 
I will not see myself walking about as one 
would see his image in a dream. Rather, it 
would be as though I were looking out of a 
dark doorway upon a scene. My own image 
would not be visible, yet in consciousness I 
would be there and I would be able to per- 
ceive all that happened. I might have senti- 
ent experiences, that is, I might feel, see, 
hear, and smell what occurs at the locale. 
However, so long as I remain but an observer 
or spectator and do nothing more, mine 
would be passive projection. Conversely, if 
in projection we iry to communicate with 
another, or to make ourselves visible in any 
form so that our presence can be realized, 
then we are active in our projection. 
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How is this phenomenon, which has been 
known by many different names such as 
bilocation, Epiphany, and empathy, accom- 
plished? As said, the specific procedure to be 
followed by the member is related in the 
monographs. The basic principle is that the 
psychic self is of a positive polarity, since 
it is a manifestation of the Cosmic or Uni- 
versal Soul force in man. Consequently, like 
the soul force, it has no restriction and it 
need not be body-bound. It can be projected 
anywhere, any time into the Cosmic. How- 
ever, a malevolent thought, a thought as- 
sociated with hate, jealousy, envy, et cetera, 
is negative, somatic, and earthly. If such 
thoughts, as purposes, are associated with the 
desire to project, then the psychic self or 
inner consciousness is not able to reach out 
into the Cosmic. It is blocked by an un- 
surmountable barrier. Thoughts which are 
destructive and malevolent are limited to the 
objective consciousness of the persons think- 
ing them. No matter how strenuously such 
an individual tries to reach out with such 
thoughts and to project self with them, they 
go no further than a few feet in their in- 
fluence. Such thoughts may be felt in the 
limited negative vibrations of the human 
aura. We have said that the negative vibra- 
tions of the human aura are of the material 
or earthly substance of the body. They are 
thus more limited and not able to radiate 
from the body more than a few feet. In the 
immediate presence of such a person, we 
may experience his acrimonious intents as 
a feeling of unrest on our part, or a feeling 
of repugnance toward him. 


Furthermore, there is another factor which 
protects every human from the attempts of 
others to project their psychic self for im- 
proper or immoral purposes, and this is the 
conscience. The conscience of an individual 
represents the highest moral idealism of 
which he is able to conceive. It arises from 
a perception of the Divine qualities of his 
own nature, and a defining of those qualities 
into terms of moral values. What we as indi- 
viduals morally will not consciously sub- 
scribe to becomes a bulwark of protection 
against the vicious thoughts of others. Our 
conscience or moral precepts are firmly 
established in our subjective minds. They 
have become a law to the subjective, by our 
continual abiding by them and making of 
them a habit. Therefore, when we are asleep 
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or in a so-called subjective state, these pre- 
cepts are active and prevent a violation of 
our spiritual selves. They work by reflex, 
repelling any thought that may reach the 
inner consciousness and which is contra to 
them. 


This is not merely a mystical dissertation 
or speculation. It has also been easily proven 
by numerous experiments in hypnosis, hyp- 
nosis conducted for psychological and thera- 
peutic purposes. It is an established fact that 
a person who has been placed in a hypnotic 
state, and has voluntarily submitted his will 
and objective powers to those of the operator 
cannot be compelled to do anything which is 
in conflict with his moral sense. Such an 
individual, when in a hypnotic state, instead 
of being able to reason for himself and sug- 
gest to his own subjective mind, has the 
objective reason and will of the operator 
supplant his own functions. Consequently, 
the subject, the one in the hypnotic state, 
will obey every command or suggestion of 
the operator. The subjective mind obeys the 
command, as it is the function of the sub- 
jective to do so. However, whenever а com- 
mand is issued by the operator, as a test, 
that the subject should resort to conduct or 
language which is contrary to his moral sense 
or conscience, the subject will be found not 
to respond. It means that the subjective 
mind has repelled the suggestion that the law 
established there as the result of habit is in- 
voked. This law acts as a guardian of the 
threshold of the consciousness and actions of 
the individual. Persons in hypnotic states, 
as a matter of experimentation, have been 
asked to resort to obscenity and indecent acts, 
and the subject has always remained silent 
and immobile. This indicates that such things 
were contrary to the normal moral sense and 
law of the subject. 


In one of our monographs concerning pro- 
jection, and in giving assurance to our mem- 
bers that others could not take possession of 
them by means of projection for any im- 
proper purposes, we say: “What in your 
waking state you would not permit, in a 
sense of decency, would not and could not 
be possible when you are asleep or in a sub- 
jective state, and at a time when the inner 
self stands guard.” Then, again: "Your 
moral standards and your conduct which 
have become a habit put a wall of sanctity 
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and safety around you which no projection 
can invade for improper purposes.” 

In spite of these age-old mystical princi- 
ples, and in spite of the fact that they have 
been empirically proven by hypnosis, there 
are those persons who insist in tormenting 
themselves by the belief that they are being 
violated by the improper thoughts and acts 
of another while they sleep, and by means 
of psychic projection. They will insist that 
they have on occasion seen psychic personali- 
ties, with evil leers on their faces, enter the 
privacy of their bed chambers. They further 
relate that such projected personalities made 
improper advances toward them, or other 
acts which terrified them. Were such ex- 
periences actual exceptions to the Cosmic 
principles? The answer is no. Investigation 
of such cases has invariably revealed that a 
series of events have led up to such delusions. 

Usually the person has had some previous 
shock or terrifying experience in connection 
with the personality, which he later im- 
agines is projecting to him for improper 
purposes. The shock of the objective ex- 
perience causes a phobia, a fixation in the 
subjective mind. Subsequently the individual 
broods over the experience and such brood- 
ing enlarges it in his mind, and finally he 
comes to dwell upon this fixation almost 
every conscious hour. Little illnesses, minor 
misfortunes, or minor unfavorable incidents 
he begins to attribute to the “influence” of 
that personality. The realization of the per- 
sonality becomes greater and greater within 
the subjective mind where the phobia has 
been established. Eventually the person ac- 
tually imagines the physical presence of the 
personality at all hours. To put it more 
simply, the impressions of the personality 
from within, the result of the illusion, are 
such intense sensations that the individual 
is unable to distinguish between them and 
reality, that is, the things he sees or hears 
objectively. It reaches the unfortunate stage 
where the victim’s reactions to his phobia 
are actually confused with normal objective 
experiences: The unfortunate person is sure 
he has actually seen or heard in his presence 
the person whom he fears, endeavoring to 
inflict harm upon him psychically. 

Such a victim of this fear may actually 
have known, by previous study, that Cos- 
mically such projections are impossible, yet, 
because of his phobia, the experiences as 
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built up within his subjective have become 
so real that he can no longer deny them, 
any more than he can deny that he sees some 
object outside of his window. The only solu- 
tion is to try to remove the phobia, to go 
behind the cause and extirpate it from the 
subconscious mind. This has often been done 
effectively through medical hypnosis, by a 
trained psychologist or psychiatrist. The pro- 
cedure is a simple one. The patient is put 
(voluntarily, of course) into a hypnotic sleep. 
Then a counter suggestion opposing the na- 
ture of the phobia is implanted in the sub- 
jective mind, by repeating it numerous times. 
It becomes a law just as it would if it had 
been suggested by the objective mind of the 
patient to himself. The counter suggestion is, 
of course, associated with the phobia as a 
related idea. The subject does not objectively 
know what has been said to him while he 
was in the hypnotic state. In the post-hyp- 
notic state—namely, when he is again nor- 
mal, and while going about his affairs—if 
the phobia thereafter again begins to take 
possession of him, by association the counter 
idea arises simultaneously and ameliorates 
it. In this way, the efficacy of the phobia 
is gradually diminished to a point where the 
patient is able to compose himself, his will 
is strengthened, and he is thereafter able to 
discipline his own mind.—X 


Our Personal Problems 


A letter from one of our members recently 
brought forcibly to our attention the question 
of the solution of problems in respect to our 
own. personal affairs. A personal problem 
might be considered to include all of those 
that have to do in any way with the regu- 
larity of our daily living. Anything that 
interferes with our own desires and plans 
becomes in itself a problem, and, at the same 
time, if approached properly, the problem 
becomes a challenge—a challenge to redirect 
our efforts to bring about a state of equi- 
librium or adjustment in our affairs and en- 
vironment that will cause the interference 
to no longer be a problem. 

If we are successful in reaching such a 
state—in other words, if the interference 
which has hindered us in some way no 
longer exists, we consider the problem solved. 
We therefore come to look upon problems as 
a challenge to solution and frequently under- 
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estimate the fact that the solution itself is 
not a mere result of wrestling with the prob- 
lem but of adjusting our outlook or views or 
lives and parts of our environment in order 
to take in the circumstances that have been 
brought about by any change or interference. 

It is difficult to discuss the solution or 
adjustment of problems, because every prob- 
lem is so personal that it is closely tied up 
with our own personal reactions. Even a 
problem which is a problem to a nation, a 
race, or community affects every member, 
but the effect is different, in some respects, 
upon each individual of the group. If the 
ready course of our lives is interrupted by an 
earthquake, storm, or fire that may affect all 
the members of our community, it becomes 
a community problem to readjust that group 
activity back to somewhat normal circum- 
stances, and as a member of the group we 
each participate in the problems as a whole. 
In some respects, each member of that com- 
munity will be personally affected in such 
a way that he will have adjustments to make 
for the solution of the problem which will 
be different from anyone else’s. 

Most problems are less general. Problems 
of health, finances, employment, or social 
adjustment are more closely related to our 
own personalities. In other words, to return 
to the beginning of these comments, our per- 
sonalities are adjusted to a certain state of 
environnient, and any interference with that 
adjustment raises a problem. This process of 
eliminating annoying or interfering matters 
in our environment has monopolized so much 
time of the human race that problem solving 
has become one of the niost important factors 
that each of us has to face in trying to attain 
a certain amount of independence and hap- 
piness. Therefore, man has directed a great 
deal of attention toward trying to find 
methods of problem solution. Man has been 
fooled time and time again by those who 
would hold out mysterious or even magic 
ways by which problems could be solved. 
Throughout the civilized world there are 
those who capitalize upon the problems of 
other people by proclaiming through one 
method or another to be able to solve them, 
and interestingly enough, in most cases the 
solutions are made for a certain fee. 


Now no problem is so simple—that is, if - 


it concerns the progress of our lives to any 
great extent-—that it can be solved by merely 
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trying to fit it into a formula or process. In 
other words, there is no process, magic key, 
or formula to which we as individuals can 
take each problem, and by fitting the pieces 
together or by having a certain ritual per- 
formed bring about any solution. The solu- 
tion of problems is, as already pointed out, 
the changing of the status of our lives to fit 
the altered circumstances. For an example, 
if an individual through an accident becomes 
totally blind, it is quite obvious that he has 
suffered what is ordinarily called a most un- 
fortunate accident. Surely no one will deny 
that the interference with his previous mode 
of living and adaptibility of his personality 
to environment is most seriously impeded. 
In fact, there are few problems that could 
develop more seriously to the ordinary indi- 
vidual than to lose complete use of a sense 
faculty, particularly the sense of sight. 
Nevertheless, we all know of individuals 
who have had such losses and who continued 
to live not only with an attainment of a cer- 
tain degree of happiness and contentment, 
but continued to live usefully. The great 
Helen Keller did not have the use of a num- 
ber of sense faculties, and yet lived not only 
a normally useful life, but became great. I 
think I have referred before, in the Forum, 
to a musician who became an outstanding 
organist even after losing his sight in his 
senior year of college. 

Now, these individuals who in spite of 
such radical interference in their lives have 
gone on to build a certain fundamental philo- 
sophy of life and attain reasonable happiness 
in adjustment to their environment have not 
solved their problema in the sense of doing 
away with the causes of the change, but 
have adjusted their lives to the demand of 
the condition and therefore should be given 
credit for very satisfactorily solving their 
problem. Їп other words, the solution of per- 
sonal problems can be brought down to the 
consideration that the problem cannot be 
solved always in ternis of our individual 
concept of what the solution should be. 
Nevertheless, a solution can be forthcoming. 

To refer to our illustration again of the 
individual who became blind, the only solu- 
tion that he could first consider would be the 
recovery of sight. The ultimate solution, as 
in the case of those illustrations given, is not 
the recovery of sight but of the readjustment 
of their affairs in such a way that the incon- 
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venience or calamity which they had suf- 
fered would have as little bearing as possible 
upon the continuation of their normal lives. 
Surely, and there is no doubt, it has been 
proved that if these individuals can go ahead 
in spite of such affliction, then most of our 
other problems, the problems that each of us 
has from day to day, are much less in pro- 
portion to the total expanse of our lives. 

If our problem is one of health, then we 
are going to have to learn 10 live in terms of 
our limitations. An individual may suffer 
from a malady affecting the heart that has 
been brought about by some condition, 
whether inherited weakness in that organ 
or causing it to bear too large a load, but 
there are many people who are so afflicted 
that realize the limitations of their physical 
being and fully become aware that the solu- 
tion of that problem can never be had by the 
restoration of a perfect heart, but that they 
can live quite well by the observation of 
certain rules in spite of the condition. 

It is not well that any of us should con- 
centrate our whole efforts and plans upon 
the solution of any one problem. If we direct 
all our efforts toward trying to solve one 
problem in terms of the way we want it 
solved, we are neglecting the very thing that 
will bring a satisfactory adjustment to our 
lives. In other words, if we think financial 
independence is the key to happiness and we 
concentrate all our time to acquiring such a 
state, we are not gaining other experiences 
that should be having our attention, and our 
lives will fail to be well rounded. Do not 
develop the idea that membership in this 
organization or in any other thing that you 
do is going to be the solution to a pet prob- 
lem, but fully realize that any constructive 
activity, and, by all means, the philosophy 
taught by this organization, can be the foun- 
dation for a scope of viewpoint and philoso- 
phy of life that would teach us to minimize 
those things which hold us back and annoy 
us, and to enlarge upon the potentialities 
that will bring us happiness, contentment, 
and ultimate satisfaction in living..—A 


Making Predictions 


А soror of Southern California now arises 
to speak to our Forum: “Т do not quite grasp 
the statement that one may bring about that 
which one predicts and that only construc- 


tive predictions should be entertained, lest 
we should become responsible for the results 
of an adverse prediction. In Cosmic and 
karmic law, results follow causes, and to 
predict these results 1s a natural sequence of 
what has already followed a rule. If one is 
psychic or has intuition enough to foresee 
that certain events are inevitable in the lives 
of some people because of the cause that will 
produce such an effect, should a person who 
was able to foresee these future happenings 
be held responsible for their occurrence? 

“The prophets of old foretold dire disasters 
to individuals and nations, but they did not 
bring them about by expressing what they 
knew would take place. Of course, there is 
such a thing as wishful thinking, and some 
people predict disaster in the lives of others 
because they would like it to be so. I can 
readily see that that would be wrong and 
one might be responsible for such thinking. 
Can you give me some light on this subject?" 

The soror's interest in this subject was 
engendered by a recent monograph which 
she read and which touched upon it ш a 
general way. Perhaps many have had ex- 
periences similar to some I have had. Often 
in my musings, I could see by reasoning that 
if certain events would occur as causes, there 
would immediately follow as effects unde- 
sirable ends. I would be shocked at the 
probability of such undesirable happenings. 
The causes, so far as I know, did not yet 
exist, but were potential. I would dismiss 
the entire reasoning from my consciousness 
as distasteful to me. We often try to escape 
thoughts that are realistic but not pleasant. 
Some days or weeks later, an event would 
occur just as I had foreseen its possibility. 
My original prediction consisted in my 
realizing certain potential causes and in 
knowing that a concatenation of such causes 
would produce certain effects. 

The question arises—did I by formulating 
this prediction, relating the causes to their 
probable results in my mind, give them 
actual existence outside of myself? Simply 
put, did I make my predictions come true? 
Emotionally, whenever I had such an ex- 
perience—that is, whenever I fully realized 
a prediction by combining certain probable 
causes and their effects in my mind—I was 
always most distressed by it. Most of these 
experiences, these predictions touched upon 
my own life, that is, had to do with my own 
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personal affairs. There was always the un- 
canny relationship or similarity between 
what had been the thought in my mind and 
an eventual very real happening. I am led 
to believe that a formulating of these predic- 
tions in my own mind did, in a psychologi- 
cal manner, transmute them into an actu- 
ality, which might otherwise not have come 
to pass. 

Let us look at it this way: once the pre- 
diction was complete in my mind, with all 
of its elements, its causes and effects, it con- 
stituted a very powerful suggestion to my 
subjective mind because of the emotional 
response which accompanied it. My subjec- 
tive mind became very much aware of these 
conditions, these potential causes, of which it 
might not have taken cognizance before. 
Thereupon, I began to be drawn to the very 
things of these causes, to act objectively in 
the very manner as I had predicted each 
effect would follow the cause. My behavior, 
of which I was not objectively aware at the 
time, began to follow the very pattern of my 
own prediction, like a person walking in his 
sleep and not being aware of it objectively. 
The force of the suggestion to my subjective 
mind, when I created the prediction, caused 
it to direct me objectively along those very 
channels. Finally, I made my own predic- 
tion come true. After the fulfillment of such 
predictions, to my dismay, I invariably ana- 
lyzed all of my previous actions, and found 
that they had actually conformed to the pat- 
tern that I had originally conceived. No one 
else had fulfilled my prognostication or had 
influenced it. I alone had brought into ex- 
istence the very causes I had conceived as 
possible. So many times has this happened 
in my own affairs that I know it is not 
imaginary, and there is of course no super- 
natural basis for it. 

Does this occur only when adverse pre- 
dictions are made? It likewise functions for 
those predictions of a beneficial nature—but 
not so frequently. The reason why I surmise 
this is so is because the constructive predic- 
tion very seldom carries with it the same 
emphasis as does the adverse one. We are 
continually planning, each of us, and hoping 
for the betterment of ourselves and our af- 
fairs. We almost continually have certain 
ideals in mind. There is no element of sur- 
prise connected with such thoughts. We, 
however, do not continually think of ad- 


verse possibilities. "Therefore, when in our 
thinking we predict very logically and easily 
adverse circumstances, such a prediction 
carries with it an emotional impact. It is 
this shock which gives emphasis to the idea, 
to our adverse prediction, and makes it be- 
come a strong suggestion to our subjective 
mind. It is advisable, and I have learned 
to do so, to immediately counter such ad- 
verse thoughts with constructive emphatic 
ideas, ways and means of avoiding the proba- 
ble causes. 

Making predictions about probable events 
in the lives of others which are adverse, 
should be avoided, the exception being if 
you likewise explain or suggest to the other 
what should be done to ameliorate such an 
effect. When you seriously think of another 
person, there is a great possibility, as we 
know, that you may be unwitüngly pro- 
jecting to the consciousness of that person 
if they are in a passive state. You may reach 
their mind with a suggestion and idea, which 
in itself may not be harmful, but the idea 
may become a cause that will motivate them 
to act in a manner so as to bring about the 
prediction you have in mind. Vocative pre- 
dictions, those spoken in the presence of an- 
other, about the life of that person and which 
are adverse, are especially detrimental. They 
may subjectively establish a haunting fear, 
a fear which by fascination draws a person 
to such environments or circumstances out 
of which the prediction may materialize. 


Most of us are aware of our weaknesses, 
whether we will admit them to others or not. 
We do, however, like to think that in some 
way we are overcoming them. Many of 
these foibles we push into the background 
of our consciousness because they are not 
pleasant to think about. We do not master 
them but merely inhibit them. At least we 
are keeping them innocuous. When some- 
one enumerates or delineates these weak- 
nesses, tells us of the dangers of them, it 
constitutes a challenge to us. We want to 
know, for our own satisfaction, whether or 
not they are wrong. We want to know if 
we are master of the weakness of which they 
spoke, or if it really is acquiring a control 
over us. We, therefore, bring the weakness 
to the fore in our consciousness, to review it 
and see whether or not we can suppress it at 
will. If we do suppress it we are that much 
stronger because of the confidence gained 
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from the experience. However, if we are not 
able to suppress the weakness, it gains greater 
control over our will and eventually it be- 
‘comes a strong cause of the very thing that 
was predicted for it. 

When you predict, make your predictions 
constructive. If you are aware of a series of 
adverse circumstances developing out of ex- 
isting causes, and you must warn others, also 
suggest a remedy for these causes or do not 
predict at all.—X 


Where Is Cosmic Consciousness? 


Most questions which are contained in 
these Ковом discussions are the result of 
correspondence from members commenting 
upon their own progress or asking for fuller 
explanation upon points which may be in- 
definitely understood by them. Sometimes, 
as in the case of the above question, the 
question is inferred rather than stated. The 
reference is made by a Frater in Australia 
to the state of Cosmic Consciousness as being 
something away from the individual as if it 
were a state or condition existing somewhere 
in space or at least outside of us. 

This conception is due to a misunderstand- 
ing of terminology. Repeatedly we have 
tried to emphasize in these Forum articles 
and in the monographs themselves that mat- 
ters concerning the subjects of Rosicrucian- 
ism and psychic development are sometimes 
difficult to convey in terms of the words and 
definitions upon which we have decided. Ц 
must always be borne in mind by every 
student that there is considerable difficulty 
in making language express ideas which are 
outside the realm of objective experience. 
Language is a tool which man has developed 
to assist him in his general adjustment to his 
surroundings. Language is not necessarily a 
God-given thing—rather, it is the result of 
man's intelligence and ingenuity to avail 
himself of the use of voice or sound which 
he is able to produce. After all, language is 
no more than a certain arrangement of vocal 
sounds. Some words, in fact, in many lan- 
guages, are representative in their sounds of 
the things for which they stand. Most of the 
language that we use every day is symbolic; 
that is, the sound with which we produce a 
word has come to be a symbol to stand for 
the thing itself. Regardless of the name 
which we give anything, that name becomes 
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a symbol, and to speed the gaining of knowl- 
edge and adjustment to the affairs of every- 
day life, we gradually develop the habit of 
thinking in terms of the language; that is, 
we substitute the symbol, rather than the 
thing itself. 


Particularly in a rapid conversation, we 
seldom visualize the thing which we are dis- 
cussing. Instead we substitute the word 
which is a symbol. Such a practice has be- 
come so habitual that we are hardly aware 
of it until it is brought to our attention. 
Therefore, when we attempt to learn any- 
thing new we are gradually developing the 
habit of the use of symbols, until frequently 
we have words in our vocabulary for which 
we do not have a clear-cut picture or actual 
knowledge of the thing itself. For example, 
almost everyone during recent years has seen 
or heard frequently the word radar. Yet, 
outside of special technically trained indi- 
viduals, the vast public which has seen this 
word and heard of the use of this form of 
electronics has little idea, other than the 
word, of exactly what is represented by 
that word. 

We may know in general the purpose and 
use of radar, but if each of us were to con- 
vey either by drawing a picture or describ- 
ing in intimate detail what our conception 
of radar was, there would be as many dif- 
ferent interpretations as there are individu- 
als, with the exception of the limited few 
who actually are familiar with this equip- 
ment through experience. 

We see in this illustration an example of 
an individual learning to use the symbol— 
that is, the word—before the thing itself is 
experienced. A close analysis of our entire 
vocabulary would amaze us as to how fre- 
quently this condition occurs. It is a normal 
condition because it permits us to gather 
general knowledge more quickly than if we 
would go out and analyze and gain a com- 
plete visual picture or experience of every- 
thing of which we may hear. Therefore, 
when we begin the study of a subject which 
has to do with the psychic phase of our lives, 
we follow this same habit. We begin to 
accept word-symbols to represent the real 
thing of which we have had no experience 
or of which there can be no actual physical 
demonstration. 

Man has a natural desire to have con- 
firmed in experience the symbols which he 
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has learned in terms of words. That explains 
the natural curiosity or desire upon the part 
of each of us to see something of which we 
have heard, or to have a demonstration to 
prove the meaning im terms of our experi- 
ence with the word-symbol which we have 
adopted to represent it. 


The neophyte student of our studies is 
most anxious for the demonstrations and ex- 
periences that will prove the symbols which 
he has accepted to represent various forms 
of psychic phenomena, but because he has 
habitually been thinking of word-symbols in 
terms of physical things, it becomes a gradual 
process of development in itself which leads 
to the realization that many such expres- 
sions, such as, soul, psychic, spirit, projec- 
lion, aura, and many others cannot be trans- 
lated in terms of a physical phenomenon. 
Therefore, the accepted symbol—that is, the 
word representing these concepts—must en- 
dure and be the representative of the real 
thing until consciousness is sufficiently ex- 
panded to bring about a clearer realization of 
this new factor with which we are dealing. 

It is probably because of this growing 
terminology that our Frater was confused in 
the statement concerning Cosmic conscious- 
ness. The term Cosmic Consciousness is a 
symbol, that is, a word-symbol, of a state of 
consciousness which is considered, to be on а 
higher plane than the consciousness normal- 
ly evidenced by the human being. It is not 
in itself a condition or a place into which we 
can step or move. It is merely a description 
of a condition toward which we can grow, 
and the expansion of our knowledge, realiza- 
ton, and experience gradually opens up 
channels of ability and knowledge which 
comes to be a broader and more expansive 
state of consciousness than that which we 
ordinanly use and to which we have at- 
tached the name or word-symbol, Cosmic 
Consciousness. We are helping by coming 
to an agreement of differences, and possibly 
one that will help us most 15 the realization 
of the meaning of the word Cosmic. 

In our Rosicrucian teachings, this term is 
used as an all-inclusive symbol of not only 
the entire physical universe, but of every- 
thing seen and unseen that exists. The Cos- 
mic, then, is almost in a sense synonymous 
with God, except that we choose to limit the 
definition of Cosmic to be the composite of 
all the laws which the Creator has put into 


effect апа which exist throughout all time 
and space, to use the familiar comparison. 
The Cosmic, therefore, constitutes the all- 
inclusive ordained laws of God which have 
been made effective to bring about 1115 ulti- 
mate purpose. 

Our striving as human beings, consciously 
or unconsciously, is to adjust ourselves to a 
state of harmony with the functioning of 
these laws so that we therefore may better 
fit ourselves into the life which we must now 
experience and the lives that must be ex- 
perienced in the future. We strive to under- 
stand these laws, and that striving is a part 
of our development because the laws of God 
are the final laws of life and of all things 
we think of. A consciousness that can fully 
grasp and understand these laws is one which 
is above the consciousness of man, and so 
we use the term Cosmic Consciousness as be- 
ing that state to which man can aspire and 
eventually reach, where he will be in perfect 
accord and have perfect knowledge of God 
and His purposes. We cannot expect to arrive 
there through any one process nor will it 
always be a sudden gaining of this knowl- 
edge, but in most cases, that is, in the lives 
of each of us, it will come a step at a time, 
a gradual expanding of consciousness, ex- 
panding from our own individual limitations 
until it reaches out and includes the con- 
sciousness of the Cosmic.—-A 


Does Luck Exist? 


A. frater in the United States Army, now 
stationed in Italy, joins our Forum CIRCLE. 
He arises to ask: “Is there such a thing as 
luck? Why do we sometimes continually win 
in a game while other persons lose, no mat- 
ter how hard they may try? Also, why is it 
that some days it seems that everything is 
against us; for instance, if you are waiting 
in line for something to be issued, you get 
the worst, while everyone else gets the best, 
and so throughout the entire day—or life. I 
am a member overseas in Italy and seem to 
be going around puzzled about the world, 
with many questions on my mind all of the 
time. This is the first opportunity I have had 
to submit a question to the Forum. For my 
benefit and, of course, to help the Forum, I 
will send in others from now on.” 

The word luck is used ordinarily in the 
sense of one of two meanings. It is either 
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used in the sense of good fortune or chance. 
Between the two uses, however, there lies a 
vast difference of meaning. Either, fortune 
is created for us or we do our own creating 
of it. Those who assume that our fortune 
lies entirely out of our powers and the cir- 
cumstances of environment are fatalists. 
Such individuals presume that external 
powers or entities may arbitrarily favor an 
individual or affect him detrimentally. This 
influence may, in the opinion of some, be 
ordained in advance of birth, as a prescribed 
course of living, which is inescapable. Again, 
others accept it as a fate which is decreed 
from day to day, or hour to hour. The un- 
thinking and overzealous devotee of astrology 
is often one of the latter type. He is apt to 
believe that every favorable incident or un- 
favorable one is the direct result of an in- 
fluence upon him from the stars. Luck to 
him means a fatalistic control of the affairs 
of his life, regardless of the exercise of his 
will, or the use of his own powers to create 
his destiny. 

Some students of mysticism have the same 
attitude toward karma or the Cosmic doc- 
trine of Cosmic compensation. They presume 
that conduct in a previous life has absolutely 
determined the course of events for this one. 
Consequently, they are of the opinion that 
whatever happens to them is karmic, in the 
sense of being the effect of a cause having 
occurred in a previous existence. They ig- 
nore entirely the minor causes of their 
present living. Such causes may be the ac- 
cumulated impetus of numerous current acts 
on their part producing their present plight 
or advantage. Such, again, is fatalism, and 
results in a suppression of the individual will 
and a submitting to circumstances. Let us 
outrightly deny the existence of a fate which 
predetermines and fixes the course of human 
lives and events. 

Causes may result in certain effects em- 
phatically following, provided that the causes 
are not countered or mitigated. The cause, 
however, carries with it no power that pre- 
vents it from being altered by still other 
more potent causes. For analogy, a ball 
thrown with a certain velocity will carry a 
number of feet in one direction, unless it is 
intercepted by a bat, then it will reverse its 
course and go in the opposite direction. Con- 
sequently, the only thing which may make 
inflexible the course of human life is a sub- 


mission on our part to all causes. If we close 
our mind and submit our will, then we are 
like a straw in the wind. The wind will de- 
termine the fate of the straw, the directions 
in which it will go. Man can become causa- 
tive by exerting his thoughts and his will, 
and can oppose the cause of his environment, 
even his inherited tendencies, which are also 
causes. Many men have overcome their 
heredity and risen above physiological and 
psychological disadvantages of birth. 

Since, however, man is not yet capable of 
knowing all natural and Cosmic influences, 
which are causes and to which he is subject, 
there are many incidents that will surprise 
and dismay him. Such does not mean that 
he has been intentionally selected by fate 
or fortune for the events that follow. It does 
mean that his exposures to circumstances 
have been different from others, thus making 
the difference in the experiences which he 
has. Since we are often ignorant of these 
differences which are at times hereditary, 
they are mystifying and appear as though 
we are under the aegis of luck. 


The other sense which is attributed to luck, 
as said, is chance. The believer in chance 
does not think that the advantages or dis- 
advantages that accrue to him are due to fate 
or supernatural powers. To him, chance has 
really a mathematical content. He may ad- 
mit that the exact formula or series of causes 
is unknown to him, but often he strives to 
learn the laws underlying chance so as to 
direct it in his favor. Chance is related to 
the law of probability. The premise of this 
law, stated in nontechnical language, is that 
anything may happen in time. Even the 
most apparently rigid cycles of recurrence 
will vary ultimately. The opposite or devia- 
tion from a fixed condition or circumstance 
is bound to occur sometime because the 
whole universe is subject to change. Further, 
everything has one or more probable alterna- 
tives. And these alternatives recur in every 
so many thousand, million, billion, or trillion 
times. Let us look at it in this way. А coin 
has two different sides, heads and tails. There 
are a number of factors which may make it 
fall “heads up," when tossed into the air. 
The tails side may be heavier, causing it to 
plummet toward the earth first because of 
greater gravitational attraction. The distri- 
bution of the weight of the design may cause 
an unbalancing of the coin so that given the 
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same, or nearly same toss each time it will 
land nearly always with the same side up. 
However, where all such factors are equal, 
then, according to the law of probability and 
chance, the coin must land in a given num- 
ber of tosses as many times with heads up 
as with tails. Thus, for a homely analogy, in 
a million of such equal tosses, with equal 
factors involved, a coin will land heads up 
a half million times and with tails up the 
same number of times. This equal number 
may not be evenly distributed throughout 
the million tosses. Thus, for example, the 
coin might land heads up successively for a 
number of times without once appearing tails 
up. Then after a great number of tosses a 
series of tails up would occur. 

Frequently an individual encounters a 
series of the alternate actions, like a number 
of heads up of a coin in succession. To him 
it may seem that luck favors him. Actually 
he has just encountered an aspect of the law 
of probability. The common or positive way 
of referring to this law is to call it the law 
of averages. The person who chances a cir- 
cumstance hopes that the change he wishes 
may occur just at the time he wants it. In 
other words, he gambles with this law of 
probability. Gamblers at the Casino at 
Monte Carlo, who “play” the roulette wheel 
have striven for years to work out mathe- 
matical equations based on the law of proba- 
bility. They hope to determine in just what 
number of plays a number or combination 
of numbers must recur. In fact, it has been 
related that once or twice in the history of 
that institution an individual has been able 
to work out such equations with great success. 

‘This law of probability accounts for some 
individuals being lucky on certain days in 
some game when each play will, for a num- 
ber of plays, occur in their favor, making 
them the winner. Of course, in some in- 
stances the thoughts of the individual can 
and do influence circumstances to their favor, 
even though they may not realize it. А 
group of men may be seated, waiting to be 
called by an official seated before them at a 
desk to fill a limited number of positions. 
The concentration of one may compel the 
man at the desk to look in his direction and 
to be inclined to point to him to arise before 
others. The man so selected may be unaware 
that his intense thought caused it. He may 
consider himself as but “lucky.” The fact 


is, some of us can and do release our thoughts 
more easily than others, and we are quite 
unconscious of it. 

Notwithstanding, then, the mysterious cir- 
cumstances which sometimes seem to sur- 
round the so-called lucky person, there is no 
such condition as luck. We repeat, unrealized 
causes and the law of probability contribute 
to those circumstances which are called 
lucky. We often experience a series of un- 
favorable events of a minor nature, all occur- 
ring in one day. We then say that nothing 
is right today. Such is sometimes caused by 
psychological and physiological conditions. 
We are nervous and more tense than usual. 
Consequently we move quickly and not cau- 
tiously. Thus we knock things over, spill 
things on the table, drop objects, or we forget 
things easier. All such circumstances pro- 
voke or become causes of still other aggra- 
vating events, until eventually the unthink- 
ing person is certain that the day augured 
bad luck for him.—X 


Ascension of the Body 


A Soror of Washington, D. C., addresses 
our Forum. She says: “Will you please 
express the views of the Order relative to the 
ascension of the body. From what I have 
read elsewhere, it seems to me that the chief 
aim is to raise the vibrations of the body so 
that it may be taken with one through the 
change called death. I know that we also 
desire to raise the vibrations of the body, but, 
as Rosicrucians, only in order to become 
more responsive to the higher vibrations 
around us—-to reach at-one-ment. On the 
Cosmic plane, аз I understand it, forms are 
not necessary—in fact, forms do not even 
exist in nature, so what would be the use in 
striving for ascension of the body, even if 
it were possible?” 

The concept of the ascension of the body 
is a very ancient one. It is not confined to 
any one people, religion, or philosophy. In 
fact, the idea of ascension is psychologically 
associated with the same principle or reason- 
ing as the belief in revelation. The doctrine 
of revelation presupposes the possibility of a 
movement from heaven earthward. Revela- 
tion anticipates Divine Intelligence reaching 
down to the mind of man. It is a movement 
of Divine ideas to the consciousness or under- 
standing of man. Ascension presupposes the 
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possibility of movement from the earth 
heavenward. In antiquity, particularly be- 
fore the Cosmological theories of Copernicus, 
the earth was presumed to be the center of 
the universe. As gods or spiritual properties 
were thought to transcend man and earth, 
they were therefore conceived as being lo- 
cated in the heavens above the earth. It was 
not realized by early men that what they 
considered above the earth might relatively 
be below, to persons living in the polar 
region, for example. However, a spiritual 
ascent of man meant to them the movement 
of the body of man upward to the heavenly 
regions. The idea of attributing the direction 
of up to spiritual and moral properties is re- 
flected in the custom of calling noble ideals 
high and lofty. Conversely, material ambi- 
tions are considered as low and earthly. 

A distinction, not always clear in the past, 
must be made between the theological mean- 
ing of assumption and ascension. Assump- 
tion is the belief in bodily translation to a 
heaven so that an individual may be in- 
formed of spiritual truths. The body is 
thought to return later again to earth. In 
other words, according to ancient traditions 
and exegetical explanation, a human was 
temporarily transported in the physical to 
the heavens where he might become cogni- 
zant of certain spiritual truths. After the 
noetic experience, he was then returned to 
the mortal plane. This must not be con- 
strued in the mystical or allegorical sense of 
the raising of the consciousness to a plane of 
spiritual understanding. To the theologian, 
it was the actual going up into the heavens, 
just as “The Arabian Nights” tales relate 
man riding into the heavens on a magic 
carpet. It was believed that the individual, 
while in his physical state, assumed a brief 
period of residence in the spiritual world, 
just as one would go from the basement to 
the roof of a building by elevator, so as to 
get a temporarily enlarged vista of his sur- 
roundings. After his experience on the roof, 
he would come down again to the basement. 

In the testament of Abraham, we are told 
that the angel Michael takes Abraham up in 
a cloud with angelic chariots to show him the 
world of men, from the viewpoint of the 
heavens. Again, in the “ascension” of Isaiah, 
(Chapters 7 and 8), he is raised to the 
Seventh Heaven, and has a vision of the 
Beloved. Subsequently he returns to earth. 


Mohammedan literature relates that the 
Prophet (Mohammed) was transported at 
night from Mecca to Jerusalem, and thence 
through the Seventh Heaven to the presence 
of God. Later he was transported back to 
Mecca. hese are but a few of the many 
assumptions, and are not representative of 
the meaning of ascension. 

From the Christian theological point of 
view, Christ’s ascension was a resumption of 
His former state. Christ was not being trans- 
ported to heaven to experience the Divine 
state or for the noetic experience or spiritual 
knowledge, but to return to His original sta- 
tus. It was in reality, from this point of 
view, a reabsorption of Christ’s consciousness 
in the Universal Consciousness, an indwel- 
ling in God again. Even though Christian 
theology relates that the tomb was empty 
and Christ in form was seen to ascend, it is 
contended that it was a spiritualized body 
which ascended. The attempt is made to ex- 
plain that after the resurrection the body of 
Christ was not of the same composition as 
that of mortals. It was spiritualized, or, in 
other words, a psychic body which con- 
formed in appearance to the physical one 
which ascended. This would make Christ’s 
body a kind of apparition, on the occasion of 
the ascension, yet having more the realism 
and appearance of a physical one than an 
ordinary apparition. 

In this explanation, we find the desperate 
attempt of Christianity to distinguish Ъе- 
tween Hebraic and so-called pagan assump- 
tions into heaven, and the traditional ac- 
counts of Christ’s Ascension. Since the theo- 
logians wished to distinguish Christ’s Ascen- 
sion from an assumplion, it became neces- 
sary for them to account for the purported 
appearance of Christ in image or form as 
having been seen to ascend. To do this, it 
became essential to declare that Christ’s body 
was “spiritualized,” namely, that it was a 
kind of ethereal substance which could be 
seen, and yet was not mortal. 

In true mysticism, no such cumbersome 
adjustment of values is needed. Assumption 
has a meaning to the mystic quite apart from 


‚ the one the theologians assign it. Likewise, 


to the mystic, ascension does not mean a 
raising up of the body to another realm. The 
mystic, like the mundane scientist, recognizes 
the body as quite corporeal. Its elements be- 
long to the earth and upon transition these 
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elements are not sublimated or transmuted 
into any other substance. They return to 
their simple electronic state, or to the simple 
chemical elements, again to assume new ar- 
rangements, which, to the human conscious- 
ness, appear as physical forms. Thus a dis- 
solved human body might contribute chemi- 
cally and materially to some other earthly 
substance, such as plants, minerals, gases, 
et cetera. 


The ascension which the mystic strives for 
is the elevation of the mortal consciousness. 
He seeks to wed his mortal mind with the 
all-pervading spiritual consciousness. To 
him, the inner consciousness of man is at all 
times one with the all-pervading Conscious- 
ness of God. But this must be objectively 
realized. We must experience the ecstatic 
state of our union with the Divine for spirit- 
ual joy, just as we experience the perfume 
of a flower or the sweetness of a fruit. The 
mystic knows that his ascension requires an 
introversion, an introspection of conscious- 
ness. He must turn in the consciousness of 
the objective mind and perceive the exalted 
consciousness of God, or the soul within. He 
can bring about this unity of the objective 
consciousness and the inner one only by 
raising or ascending the objective. This 
ascending consists of holding in mind those 
thoughts or ideals which may produce or 
stimulate certain emotional states and psy- 
chic conditions by which the two aspects of 
consciousness, the objective and the spiritual, 
are wedded. The mystic calls this an ascen- 
sion of consciousness because relatively he is 
lifting the mortal consciousness from its 
limited plane to the infinite one of union 
with the inner consciousness. When ascen- 
sion of consciousness is attained, one ex- 
periences what is mystically known as Cos- 
mic Consciousness. 

This whole practice has likewise often 
been alluded to in mystical literature as 
ascending the mountain, the mountain peak 
being the moment of attainment of unity 
with the Cosmic Consciousness. The struggle 
of the objective consciousness to reach that 
state was likened to the rigors of climbing 
a mountain, by which one acquires a greater 
view. 

Any school of thought or a philosophy 
which teaches ascension of the body is igno- 
rantly perverting mystical precepts, ог, 
rather, ideals into a superstition and an im- 


possible practice. The most we can do for 
the body is to maintain its equilibrium or 
harmonium, namely, to acquire for it good 
health. When the body is healthy, the 
greatest contribution it then offers to the 
spiritual attainments of man is to provide 
less resistance to, for example, the ascension 
of the consciousness. Spiritually and men- 
tally man is not what the body 1s, but what 
his realization may be. What makes man 
the creature he is is not his body, but his 
consciousness and his intellect. Consequent- 
ly, it is the state of awareness that must be 
evolved spiritually, not the physical form. 
As the Soror has pointed out, Cosmically 
form and material substance, as man knows 
them, are nonexistent anyway.—X 


Gaining Insight 


A frater from New Zealand arises in our 
Forum to say: “Here is a question which 
may be of interest to other members, and 
which I have not seen discussed in the 
Forum. As I have progressed in my Rosi- 
crucian studies and so have been able to live 
more up to my ideals, I find that my friends, 
both young and old, and members of my 
family who do not belong to the Order are 
also bettering their natures. Now, is this due 
to my thoughts affecting theirs, or, as stated 
a while back in the Digest, is life now enter- 
ing a cycle of greater spirituality and that 
what I have noticed is due to this? Or is it 
that through the practice of the exercises, I 
can now see more of their inner selves, as 
it were? Do the other members experience 
this too?" 

First, let me assure the frater that other 
members have had experiences similar to his 
own. The apparent improvement in the per- 
sonality or spiritual qualities of those with 
whom a member associates 15 more often 
relative than actual. If there is an actual 
influence brought to bear upon friends or 
members of the family because of one's Rosi- 
crucian thinking or practices, it results in a 
positive action. In other words, those who 
are affected inquire about the Rosicrucian 
philosophy. They evidence interest in the 
teachings. They are conscious of the transi- 
tion in their own thinking and conduct, and 
consciously want to share in the source of 
influence, by becoming members. When, 
however, a Rosicrucian member, as this 
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frater, observes whai he believes to be bene- 
ficial changes in the personalities of those 
with whom he associates without such per- 
sons requesting membership, it indicates that 
such changes are just relative to his own 
new, enlarged viewpoint. 

An interest which we acquire makes us 
conscious of all things which are related to 
it. Whenever we experience anything which 
participates in the nature of our own inter- 
ests, we immediately respond to it. A pho- 
tography enthusiast would have his atten- 
tion immediately drawn to an advertisement 
in a magazine concerning a new camera or 
film that would perhaps be not even noticed 
by someone else. If there are two or three 
pages in the periodical containing advertise- 
ments of photographic equipment which 
particularly interest a reader, he may pre- 
sume that the magazine is dominated by 
such advertisements. This presumption is be- 
cause his attention is focused principally 
upon such advertisements and he recalls 
them more easily. 


The study of the Rosicrucian principles 
and philosophy makes the student conscious 
of certain human characteristics or qualities 
of which he was either not aware as existing 
or with which he was formerly unconcerned. 
Gradually, therefore, the persons around him 
seem to display traits which parallel the sub- 
jects of his studies. As he comes to learn 
of the mistakes of his own habits, he like- 
wise discovers them in his associates, or to 
his surprise he might find that his associates 
never did possess them. Further, as a Rosi- 
crucian member develops his own psychic 
perception and is able to perceive that subtle 
emanation from the human, known as the 
aura, he is able to observe the aura of many 
of his friends. He may be surprised to see 
how well developed the auras of some per- 
sons are who are not Rosicrucians. Then he 
becomes not certain whether such is the re- 
sult of his own influence upon them, or 
whether they always had such auras. Also, 
often members of his family made statements 
regarding experiences or fundamental princi- 
ples of living which did not interest him or 
at least were not understood by him. With 
the broadening of his own views, the result 
of his Rosicrucian studies, these remarks of 
his family finally become comprehensive. 
He finds them to have a deep philosophical 
content. Again, he wonders, are they saying 


these things because of my thoughts upon 
these subjects—are they being influenced by 
them? The answer in most instances must 
be no. They have perhaps always said them, 
but their import was not realized. With the 
expansion of the inner consciousness of the 
individual, with the new knowledge he is 
acquiring as a Rosicrucian, and the greater 
sensitivity which he has, his vista is in- 
creased. The student begins to see and hear 
in his own environment many things which 
were once meaningless to him. 


A man with deficient eyesight, for analo- 
gy, would not observe many beauties of na- 
ture along the country roadside. He would 
perhaps not see the patch of wild flowers in 
the adjoining field. He might not see the 
robin on the overhanging bough of the tree, 
or the lazy, floating white clouds in mys- 
terious formations in the azure sky. Sud- 
denly, given glasses, his world would be 
transformed. Many formerly undiscerned 
things. would rush in upon it. He might 
believe that with the acquiring of eyeglasses 
the world had suddenly been changed and 
had been influenced by his wearing of them. 
Actually, however, such things in their basic 
nature were always there ready to be realized 
by his consciousness, as soon as his vision 
was capable of perceiving them. So, too, 
with mystical insight which comes not just 
from study but from practice and experi- 
mentation, the beauty of the inner nature of 
many persons around us becomes perceived. 
We have not changed these people. We have, 
however, attuned ourselves to what they 
really are.—X 


'The Mystical Constitution 


What are the characteristics of a mystic? 
Is a person with a mystical point of view any 
different from any other individual in the 
commonly accepted sense? These are ques- 
tions which are asked both by the inquirer 
on the outside and by the student aspiring to 
become proficient in the studies of mysticism. 

There seems to be a general idea that a 
mystic-minded individual is something en- 
tirely different from the individual possessing 
what we might call the normal constitution. 
We speak of the constitution of an individual 
as referring to his general psychological 
make-up when we use the word in reference 
to mental rather than physical states. Under 
such circumstances, then, the constitution of 
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man from the psychological standpoint would 
be the sum total of his personality traits and 
character. If an individual’s ideas are 
founded primarily upon the possession of 
material things, then his general constitution 
and mental outlook is devoted toward the 
acquiring of these things. If, on the other 
hand, his philosophy is idealistic and he 
seeks to know and understand to the fullest 
extent of his abilities the purpose of the 
world, and attempts to live a life which is 
contributing to the general welfare of man- 
kind, his total constitution mentally reflects 
this viewpoint. 

We also are familiar with the use of this 
word in reference to subnormal and ab- 
normal conditions. Psychologists refer to the 
unadjusted individual, in some cases, as pos- 
sessing a neurotic constitution. There is no 
reason to believe, however, that it is neces- 
sary for the mystic-minded person to be anti- 
social or in any way stand out in his behavior 
from that of the so-called normal person. 
Nevertheless, those who have apparently ad- 
vanced to planes of high mystical knowledge 
have been such extreme individualists as to 
stand out among their fellow men. They 
were recognized by their contemporaries as 
being different in some manner from so- 
called normal individuals and are repre- 
sented in history as possibly being ahead of 
their times due to the fact that their per- 
spective and viewpoints were in advance of 
the everyday thinking of the majority of 
people. 

To this extent we will qualify the inter- 
pretation of the mystical constitution and 
acknowledge that the individual who aspires 
to mystical enlightenment will, in all proba- 
bility, be more individualistic than the one 
who purposely or by merely following the 
crowd, conforms to all accepted standards of 
the society in which he lives. In other words, 
if a person has a vision beyond that of the 
immediate demands of his environment, he 
is going to be somewhat different. The ques- 
tion, however, as to whether or not this dif- 
ference can be considered as a trait to cause 
him to be separated from the society of which 
he is a part is one which has been overesti- 
mated, because after all, who can determine 
what the highest aims and purposes of society 
should be? Possibly there is such an indi- 
vidualistic attitude that more truly repre- 
sents the real purpose of life—it is the indi- 


vidual who is able to lead others and to be 
outstanding among men. 

The mystic or the one who aspires to be a 
mystic is he who truly understands the 
meaning of mysticism. Mysticism can be 
defined as the doctrine or the idea that we 
are able to obtain direct knowledge of God, 
of truth and the Cosmic scheme through in- 
sight or intuition in a manner different from 
ordinary sense perception. It is obvious that 
most of us in everyday life seem to direct 
our lives on the premise that our knowledge 
is obtained from what we perceive. All of 
us will further acknowledge that we modify 
our perceptions by our own reason, but it is 
a comparative few who go so far as to state 
that knowledge of even more importance 
than that which our sense faculties can con- 
vey to us is obtainable by a closer and more 
direct relationship with God Himself. 

Those who have lived in a state of high 
mystical understanding and knowledge have 
been those who seemingly have been able to 
transcend the material limitations which 
most of us must face in our daily circum- 
stances. This does not mean that they have 
all solved the problems of the physical uni- 
verse and neither does it mean that they 
have necessarily been able to control all the 
problems which is the lot of man to deal 
with from one incarnation to another, but it 
does definitely mean that these individuals, 
with the enlightenment of knowledge which 
has become theirs through a source or chan- 
nel higher than that of physical perception, 
have, by this knowledge, been able to raise 
themselves above the limitations of the physi- 
cal universe in which they find themselves 
placed. 

The purpose of life may not necessarily 
be exclusively in the controlling of the physi- 
cal factors about us. It is more possible that 
a closer realization of ultimate purpose comes 
through realizing that the true realities and 
the true values for which man must seek lie 
outside the realm of the physical and must 
be built up and understood in such manner 
that will cause them to take their true place 
in thé scheme of things. For example, we 
know there are many things which it is 
worth while to possess, insofar as making an 
adjustment to the physical world reasonably 
possible is concerned. Among these things 
that help us to live adequately in the society 
of the present day are food, clothing, means 
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of transportation, a certain amount of ma- 
terial wealth, and so forth. These things we 
say are desirable because they have utility 
value in helping us to live in the environ- 
ment in which we are placed. While it is 
true that some individuals give more con- 
sideration to the acquisition and possession 
of these things, anyone with a logical mind 
and a vision beyond the circumstances of 
immediate environment will realize that 
these are not ultimate and final values. They 
realize these things just for what they are— 
means to an end; that is, means of living 
adequately or reasonably within the physi- 
cal universe of which they are a part. 

So it is that regardless of their ultimate 
philosophy, we need not refuse to use those 
steps or things that will help us, but it is 
even more true from the standpoint of an 
eventual gaining of the ends and ideals in 
life to which we aspire, that true reality and 
value, which we as potential mystics can see 
lie outside the limitations of a physical uni- 
verse, are the things toward which our true 
aspirations and efforts should be directed. 
This is neither the time nor place to go into 
the analyzation of the techniques of gaining 
the mystical constitution. The Rosicrucian 
teachings provide the key to that process. It 
is through the acquisition of knowledge and 
the practice of techniques given therein that 
we gain the ability to broaden our concepts, 
to cultivate our intuitive abilities, and by so 
doing, gradually reach a state where we are 
not dependent wholly upon the knowledge 
of our sense faculties and all that we know. 
This is not an easy task and must be ap- 
proached in humbleness and sincerity. We 
cannot approach these teachings with the 
idea of merely being able to prove to our- 
selves that mystical knowledge is obtainable 
or possible. We must approach it in this sin- 
cere desire to utilize for the benefit of man- 
kind and ourselves the accomplishments 
which we may hope to attain. 


The final expression of the mystical con- 
stitution from the standpoint of individuals 
will vary. Just as all men differ from each 
other in many ways, so each individual ex- 
pression of any knowledge which they may 
acquire will differ. The expression of mysti- 
cal knowledge or a state of mystical union 
which may be obtained by any individual 
will bring about an expression in terms of 
his general individuality and personality. In 


other words, the mystical constitution will be 
reflected through the character that already 
exists, although the character will be subject 
to modification. One criterion, however, of 
the mystical constitution is that the indi- 
vidual acquiring it will attempt to adjust 
himself to environment. He will be aware, 
probably more keenly than anyone else, of 
the fact that more can be accomplished by 
conforming in degree with the society in 
which he must work than can be by forcibly 
making himself stand out from the crowd. 
This does not mean that such an individual 
will compromise his purposes and convictions 
in order to appear like other human beings, 
but that he will use the society of which he 
is a part as a means of expression in order 
that it will help others. 


A true mystical experience will not be 
questioned by the individual because such 
event is specific beyond a shadow of a doubt. 
As long as an individual wonders whether 
or not he has a mystical or psychic experi- 
ence, he can be sure that his lack in develop- 
ment is yet considerable because once the 
experience and the understanding that comes 
through it has been established as fact, there 
will be no doubt. It can clearly be dis- 
tinguished from day-dreaming or a mere con- 
tinuance of idle hope and idle thinking. 
Mystical expression will radiate through the 
attitude in mind of those who understand 
the experience. It will indicate sound judg- 
ment and good living based upon true values, 
and, on the other hand, the mystic-minded 
individual or the possessor of the mystical 
constitution will realize that mystic expres- 
sion abhors personal gain, honor, and glory 
for their own sake. The mystical constitution 
especially does not find expression in vain 
glory or egoism, but rather in humbleness 
and submissiveness. The mystical constitu- 
tion, therefore, expresses itself through a 
radiation of the assurance of God and His 
Cosmic laws as manifesting in the depth of 
knowledge and wisdom, and by the disciple 
who manifests his knowledge in humbleness 
or service А. 


A Concept of God 


It is very difficult to answer a question 
directly as to what is the Rosicrucian concept 
of God. While there are general concepts 
and explanations we can make that are in 
accordance with the Rosicrucian teachings, 
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there still remains the fact that the concept 
of God is not only a result of knowledge but 
a result of individual experience. The con- 
cept of God held by the savage or completely 
uncivilized individual as compared with a 
bishop or even a layman today is obviously 
entirely different, but the experience of these 
individuals may be somewhat related in that 
each of the men, uncivilized and civilized, 
may find satisfaction in his understanding 
and experience of God. They may both wor- 
ship and respect their Creator, but neither 
would recognize the other’s concept as being 
that of deity. 

It is hard for us to conceive of a God who 
is all-powerful and infinite as being so dis- 
tinctly different as these two extreme con- 
cepts would be; and furthermore, we know 
that if it were analyzed down to every indi- 
vidual then we would have evidences of as 
many different concepts of God as there are 
human minds to conceive them. This is not 
necessarily a belittling of God, nor is it in 
any way an understanding that will detract 
from the concept of deity, because it shows 
that God is greater than any individual con- 
cept. While none of us in our present state, 
regardless of how advanced we may be, can 
completely know and conceive God, it does 
show that regardless of man’s development 
or his understanding there is a part of God 
that he can know, and through this knowl- 
edge he can gain understanding, solace, and 
the satisfaction that to the best of his ability 
he is in conformance with the Cosmic scheme. 

Normally we consider God as being infi- 
nite in substance and attribute, and yet in 
spite of this consideration we constantly 
think of some of God’s attributes as being 
similar to that of man. In reality, smce man 
can interpret God so differently, it is obvious 
that God must not be limited in any respect 
to any of the characteristics of man. God is 
like a system of mathematics in his mani- 
festation in that his actions and being are in 
accordance with established laws, these laws 
being a manifestation of his own intelligence. 

Even the most elementary knowledge of 
mathematics causes us to realize that the 
laws of mathematics are established and 
permanent. I believe most of us will remem- 
ber that we are taught that the sum of the 
angles of a triangle, regardless of the size 
and shape of a triangle, is always equal to 
two right angles or 180 degrees. We might 


ask—since when did the sum of the three 
angles of the triangle begin to equal 180 
degrees? Upon reflection, we know that such 
a question has no meaning; in fact, it makes 
nonsense, because the principles of mathe- 
matics are timeless and eternal and did not 
have a beginning nor can they have an end 
insofar as we can comprehend it. So we can 
analyze the laws of God—they did not begin 
nor will they end. They are and will con- 
tinue to be. We can conceive, however, of 
God being the fundamental cause of the 
universe. He is the cause in the sense that 
He Himself is manifest in part through the 
universe. Consequently, God is both sub- 
stance and mind. As substance, He causes 
all that is perceived to be; as mind He is the 
working of the laws that maintain the func- 
tion of the universe and carry it toward its 
eventual end. 

God, therefore, might be said to possess 
consciousness, and He must find what we 
could describe as intellectual pleasure in the 
logic and mathematics of His own perfection. 
Probably the great philosopher Spinoza had 
this in mind when he said that “God loves 
Himself.” However, other attributes well 
known to man cannot be assigned to God in 
any logical way, for God being perfect and 
all-inclusive cannot have emotions and pas- 
sions such as those which affect us, because 
we are affected by things external to us. In 
other words, it is usually an external stimu- 
lation that sets off our emotional reactions, 
but for God there is nothing external to affect 
Him as He is all, and being all there can be 
nothing for Him 40 desire, and in the human 
concept of purposes and plans God cannot 
have purposes and plans that He may wish 
to carry out. Neither would He require will, 
since all that is done by Him is done as a 
part of His own manifestation. 

Man is possessed with the ability to reason. 
He uses this ability in order to gain knowl- 
edge, or rather, to discover that which is not 
already known to him. God, who knows all, 
and since there is no unknown for Him to 
look forward to, has no need to reason; and 
therefore, being knowledge and wisdom, He 
would not need an intellect in the human 
sense. For God, also, there could be no moral 
value. We call those things good which we 
desire, and all things bad which cause us 
difficulties or for which we may have an 
aversion. God cannot desire or have aversions 
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since all things are Himself. Moral value 
and the question of good and evil become 
nonexistent in the mind of God, because 
these are only inadequate human values and 
cannot be characteristic of God as He 
really is. 

It becomes more and more obvious that 
the purpose of man is mainly to come to 
know God, to learn of the operations of His 
laws and purposes in order that we can work 
in conformity with them. It is not logical for 
us to think of God having created anything 
purely for the benefit of тап, or much less 
for God to set aside His laws on behalf of any 
individual. As man is a part of all things, 
so he is a part of God, and God being infinite 
wisdom would not create or attempt to modi- 
fy laws which He has established for His 
own sake. As God is infinitely wise, He 
could not change His laws because that 
would acknowledge that laws were not made 
from a source of infinite wisdom in the first 
place or they would have been perfect from 
the beginning. 

Man, therefore, cannot logically look to 
God for relief from the problems which are 
for him to solve, but he can look to God for 
the understanding of God Himself which will 
help him better to understand the individual 
nature of his own being, which, after all, is a 
part of God.—A 


Other Organizations 

А question was asked at the local Ковом 
of the AMORC Thomas Jefferson Chapter in 
Washington, D. C., which I believe is worthy 
of our consideration in this Forum. The 
question is: "What are the dangers as well 
as the benefits that may be experienced by 
the Rosicrucian student who delves into vari- 
ous fields of knowledge aside from his Rosi- 
crucian studies?" 

Any organization or society which at- 
tempts to restrict, to limit, or to confine the 
interests of its members is certainly not con- 
tributing to the general knowledge, intellec- 
tual and spiritual development, if you will, 
of its members. Г believe that the Rosicru- 
cian Order expounds one of the most all- 
inclusive systems of philosophy available to- 
: day for the betterment of the individual. 
Rosicrucianism is not alone confined to mysti- 
cism and mystical concepts. It also delves 
into the various basic sciences sufficiently to 
teach an appreciation of the natural world 
and man's relation to it. It concerns itself 
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with the problem of morals and ethics. It 
likewise concerns itself with health and with 
self-improvement from a number of different 
aspects. It further concerns itself with world 
problems and purposes. Notwithstanding this 
extensive nature of the Rosicrucian teach- 
ings and philosophy, we would never claim 
that further knowledge, or amplification in 
part at least of what we teach, could not be 
acquired through some other channels. For 
example, we are not strictly a scientific or- 
ganization, although as I have said our teach- 
ings include science, enough to unite our 
philosophy and give it balance. However, 
the member who is desirous of a more ex- 
tensive study in science could, in a course at 
our Rose-Croix University, or some place 
else, acquire more knowledge of science than 
what we have in our teachings, or what we 
would want to include. 

For these reasons, therefore, we have 
adopted a policy, a very liberal one. We do 
not object to or prohibit the affiliation of an 
individual because of his other affiliations, so 
long as these other affiliations are legal, 
morally circumspect, and do not interfere 
with his progress as an individual or as a 
member of AMORC. 


There are a great number of organizations 
which style themselves occult, mystical, and 
metaphysical. There are dozens of them, 
some of them fairly large insofar as their 
material appearances are concerned. Others 
are, figuratively speaking, carried around in 
the hatband of their particular leader. The 
great majority of them, regardless of the 
Cosmic and all-inclusive nature of their 
names, are actually the products, the per- 
sonal developments of a single individual. In 
other words, five, ten, or fifteen years ago 
such organizations did not exist in this 
country or in any other country. А real 
student of mysticism, metaphysics, and phi- 
losophy can immediately tell, regardless of 
the glamorous names which they have coined, 
from an examination of their literature and 
their teachings, that they are highly syn- 
cretic, that 15, that they have been borrowed 
from authentic, traditional and contemporary 
organizations—or to use more common 
phraseology, that they have "lifted" their 
teachings or ideas from theosophy, Christian 
Science, New Thought, popular occult books, 
and always, of course, something from the 
Rosicrucian Order, AMORC, Then, the par- 
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ticular leader shakes the whole concoction, 
pours it into a mold of his own liking and 
declares it something new and inspirational; 
whereas, the only thing new about it is the 
name. 

Now, obviously, such so-called teachings 
are dangerous to the student, for the simple 
reason that such teachings have no thread of 
continuity. They could not have because 
they have been borrowed from this, from 
that, and from everything else. There is no 
logical connection of conclusions. Further- 
more, the student immediately, when he af- 
filiates with them, is dwelling under a cloud 
of perfidy. He is being deceived. Oftentimes 
he is being led to believe that what he is re- 
ceiving is a descent, a pure descent from 
ancient teachings. If the average man and 
woman were not so naive they would ques- 
tion into the origin of such organizations; 
they would try to find something in encyclo- 
pedias or dictionaries about them. Not being 
able to find such references, they would de- 
mand, before their affiliation, some prima 
facie evidence of their connection with an- 
tiquity. If such was not forthcoming, and 
the leader admitted that it all was his own 
presentation, in all probability the average 
person would not then affiliate. He would 
take the position that his own ideas and his 
own thinking were certainly as acceptable 
and had as much weight and authority as 
some other person’s who was also not an 
authority. 


The fact of the matter is that unfortunate- 
ly persons do not investigate. And so, in 
addition to having membership in AMORC, 
they are seduced, shall we say, into such 
other teachings. Ultimately we know the re- 
sult—confusion. The first effect is that they 
no longer get any benefit out of their Rosi- 
crucian teachings. All of the benefits that 
have accrued are dissipated, because the 
statements given in these other teachings are 
so different and so controversial that the stu- 
dent begins to be confused as to who is right 
and who is wrong. It is for this very reason 
that we say in our Rosicrucian monographs 
that after having become a member of 
AMORC, before you associate yourself with 
any other organization purporting to ex- 
pound mystical or philosophical teachings, at 
least study well into the early Temple De- 
grees of AMORC so that you are thoroughly 
conversant with the teachings of the Rosi- 


crucian Order and with its principles and 
logical presentation. Then later if you find 
that which, in your opinion, excels them, 
and is more beneficial, retire from AMORC. 
You are free to do so. 

We know that if a member does this, he 
will be convinced that he is on the right path 
when he is in AMORC. And why not? An 
organization which is as world-wide as 
AMORC and which has the actual and tradi- 
tional history which AMORC has, and which 
is affiliated with the authentic esoteric orders 
of Europe and which traces its lineage back 
for centuries, naturally must have access to 
every source of knowledge, research, mysti- 
cal and other information that is necessary 
for its students. In AMORC you have access, 
not to the opinions of one man or two men, 
but to archives of Orders which have in- 
cluded many of the great minds over the 
centuries. It would, therefore, take a very 
unique and a very exceptional organization 
that could have access to a greater source of 
material than that of AMORC. 


Before a person becomes a member of the 
Rosicrucian Order, AMORC, or any mystical 
or philosophical organization, in fact, he 
should have some idea of the direction in 
which he wants to go. A person who goes 
shopping, if he is going shopping intelligent- 
ly, usually has in mind a pretty general idea 
of what he wants. Then he goes into one 
store after another to try and find the mer- 
chandise that more nearly approaches his 
desire. The person who just wanders from 
shop to shop, not knowing what he wants 
and buys something indiscriminately, is apt 
to find, while walking home with his package 
under his arm, something in another show 
window, which he would like better. He dis- 
covers that he has wasted time and money. 
So, therefore, if you feel you know what you 
want, that you want to know more about 
yourself, about the Cosmos, and about your 
relationship thereto and that you want to 
master life, rid yourself of fears and super- 
stitions, and have that peace of mind which 
comes from self-confidence, and you turn to 
АМОВС and you find it therein, what would 
be the reason in going elsewhere? A horse 
cannot go in two directions at the same time. 
You either find in AMORC what you want 
or you do not. If you find what you want in 
АМОВС, it is ridiculous to confuse yourself 
by shopping about. We say the same for 
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those who are affiliated with the other or- 
ganizations, whatever they may be. If a 
person finds in them what he wants, he 
should not shop about and confuse himself. 


Of course, there is always the individual 
who is hunting for the “short cut.” Не is 
certain that the multitude may have to labor 
long, study, be tested and tried before they 
are found worthy to receive that illumination 
which makes for mastery in life. For them- 
selves, however, such individuals believe that 
there is some quick way whereby they will 
not have to study or have to practice, and in 
"six easy lessons" the wealth of wisdom of 
the Cosmic Masters will be theirs. Such 
individuals, because of their gullibility are 
marked as victims for every charlatan travel- 
ing about the country. These persons actual- 
ly pay large sums in private classes to some- 
one who is going to give them a short cut in 
"six easy lessons." Only after the "teacher" 
is gone, and their money as well, do they 
yearn that there is no short cut. 

Development means a gradual change 
from one condition into another. There is no 
spontaneous change mystically. From each 
hour of mystical preparation and develop- 
ment, we derive some satisfaction and bene- 
fit. It is not like one's having to wait years 
while one studies, before ultimately deriving 
some satisfaction. Each year of preparation 
and study brings an increasing realization of 
success and accomplishment. So the years 
that you study are not wasted. We may 
liken them to climbing a flight of stairs. The 
top step is the highest point of attainment, 
but each step you take to reach that top, even 
though it is an effort in itself, lifts you just 
a little higher and gives you a different vista. 
You realize with each step you take that you 
are climbing. You do not have to wait until 
you get to the top step to have that reali- 
zation. 

Every school of real mysticism and true 
philosophy teaches that time and space are 
only illusions of the human objective mind, 
due to its limitations and that they do not 
exist Cosmically. Consequently, there is not 
in the Cosmic sense any short cut, any time- 
saver, because the Cosmic does not need to 
save that which is not. The man who wants 
to save time in his mystical studies is the 
man who is not mystically inclined. He is 
trying to evaluate a mystical process by a 
materia] illusion, namely, time. 


So we say, in conclusion, if what you find 
in AMORC corresponds to what you want to 
gain, then, until you at least are well 
grounded in the teachings and works of the 
Order, do not enter into the studies of other 
organizations. It would only mean a con- 
fusion of terminology, by which you would 
not be able to do justice either to AMORC or 
to the work of any other organization. —X 


How Does the Soul-Personality Develop? 


А Soror of California asks our Forum: 
“Does the soul-personality usually develop 
along one line? For example, does one begin 
to express himself in music or art and con- 
tinue in that art from one incarnation to 
another until he reaches a high degree of 
perfection in it, and neglect the sciences and 
poetry? Or does he develop in just one, then 
the other, until after many incarnations he 
has a perfect personality and is very versa- 
tile and quite a master of all of the arts and 
sciences?" 


The soror's question reminds me of Ori- 
ental bazaars I have visited in Egypt, Iraq, 
and lands of the Near East. The further one 
deviates from the beaten path in his travels 
in those lands, the more primitive and true 
to ancient customs are the bazaars. In Bagh- 
dad, for instance, the bazaars are not mere 
places for the sale of native merchandise, 
but are centers of manufacture as well. As 
in antiquity, there are no wholesalers or 
jobbers for the products. The customers walk 
through alley-like arcades, with canopied 
tops reaching from one side of the street to 
the other, to keep off the torrid sun’s rays. 
On either side of the street are cubicles or 
stall-like rooms completely open at the front. 
They are barely high enough for a man to 
stand in. Most of them would only accom- 
modate from two to three men. In these are 
seated or standing the craftsmen plying 
their various trades. The objects they produce 
are piled high in front of them for inspec- 
tion of the passing throng who barter in 
raucous voices for the commodities. 


I have stood by the hour before different 
of these craftsmen who were working in 
metal, principally in copper and brass. The 
dust kicked up by the shuffling feet would 
settle down on anyone who stood about. Per- 
spiration would be running down one’s face, 
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from the stifling heat and lack of air. Flies, 
large and sticky, crawled over one’s hands 
and neck, which fact did not trouble the 
natives swathed in their native garments. I 
would watch the craftsman with his crude- 
looking hammer, skillfully beating a heavy 
sheet of heated soft copper into a large utensil 
for carrying water. As I saw him dexterous- 
ly turn the vessel and strike it here and then 
there, I knew I was watching the same type 
of craftsmanship as was done centuries be- 
fore the time of Christ. But besides the his- 
toric interest, there is also an object lesson 
to be gained. To perfect the shape of the 
utensil, the workman never continuously 
struck the copper sheet more than a few 
times in exactly the same place. First he 
would strike it on one side and then on an- 
other. Then he would concentrate heavy 
blows in one place, using a large hammer, 
and then a series of quick, light blows on the 
opposite side. To have continuously struck 
the copper sheet in one place would have 
distorted its shape. All sections of the copper 
sheet had to be hammered, some more than 
others, so that the whole would assume the 
form the craftsman had in mind. 

So it is with the soul-personality. No per- 
sonality could truly attain perfection—name- 
ly, a sensitivity to the fullness of the soul— 
if it were developed along one line only. The 
person who is inclined to science, who is 
very analytical and logical, is developing just 
one aspect of his personality. It brings him 
a particular appreciation of the Divine with- 
in himself and in nature, whether he realizes 
it or not. The personality who develops his 
esthetic qualities and pursues an ideal of 
beauty is making himself sensitive to still 
other aspects of the soul. It requires all of 
these varied responses to completely fashion 
the perfect personality, one which the world 
would claim as being amazingly versatile 
and understanding. 


You have seen persons who were master 
musicians, but who likewise were helpless in 
even the administration of their own simple 
personal affairs. I remember traveling by 
plane to a foreign country with a renowned 
musical celebrity. He was an outstanding 
concert violinist, and he was on a tour of 
the capitals of South America. His name is 
known to all Americans and to persons in- 
terested in cultural things throughout the 
world. He has played on many national 


radio broadcast programs. He might be 
styled a genius in music, yet the man was 
very impractical. If it were not for the aid 
of his practical-minded wife, who accom- 
panied him, he would have been greatly con- 
fused by the simplicities of presenting a pass- 
port, claiming his baggage, and even, it 
seemed, knowing just when and where to 
get on board the plane. Such persons as a 
rule lack even the most ordinary mechanical 
sense, so that the workings of nature’s laws, 
other than in music, are often the deepest 
mystery to them. You admire them for their 
music, but you could not call them a balanced 
or well-rounded soul-personality. In their 
lives, for analogy, they would be like a cop- 
per vessel which had been struck in one place 
continuously by the craftsman. Such per- 
sons need other incarnations to round out the 
perfection of their personalities. 


It is quite true that a soul-personality may 
have a keen interest in painting or music, for 
example, for two or three incarnations in 
succession. Such is only to complete that 
aspect of the soul-personality. Again, it is 
like the craftsman in Baghdad who struck 
the copper vessel several times in one place 
with the hammer before turning it to another 
side to fashion it there. After such a soul- 
personality has become sufficiently appreci- 
ative of that harmony of the soul which is 
realized through music and the arts, it then 
becomes interested in perhaps science, ora- 
tory, literature, and so on. Just as the copper 
vessel has a bottom, top, and sides, so man 
has many attributes of his being. All of 
these attributes must be brought into rela- 
tion to each other for the perfection of the 
soul-personality. The extreme intellectualist 
must at some time also become an emo- 
tionalist. He must experience as well the 
feelings of the esthete and the consciousness 
of the mystic. Before perfection is reached, 
we find a man displaying great versatility. 
He becomes adept at matters of science, 
mechanics, and he is skilled in one or more 
of the arts, is versed in writing and speak- 
ing, becomes extremely interested in world 
affairs, and may make useful contributions 
to one or more branches of knowledge. He 
as well is a philosopher and a mystic. The 
world has known many such men, as Imho- 
tep of ancient Egypt, Aristotle, Pythagoras, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Francis Bacon, and I 
think we can rightly include our late Im- 
perator, Dr. H. Spencer Lewis.—X 


Balked 
Вуа Word! 


Does a Definition Stand Between 
You and Understanding? ... . 


Does the lack of meaning of strange words and terms block 
your study progress? Do you find yourself caught in a web 
of uncertainty as to the inner, esoteric significance of туз 
tical phrases? Are you one of many who finds the common 

New dictionary inadequate in providing the true philosophical 
interpretation of rare words? Do you know the Rosicrucian 
би! GA j eà definition of Spirit, Cosmic, Soul, Cosmic Consciousness, 


fourth dimension, harmonium, Karma, Nous, projection, 


62 ti [ shekinah, etc.? 
(чои: Stop guessing at truths. Obtain the Rosicrucian Manual 


and learn the proper meaning and use of all the unusual 
mystical words of your monographs. 


The Student’s Guide 


Read between the lines of your lessons, by the aid 
of the Rosicrucian Manual, the student’s guide book. 
It is an encyclopedia of official Rosicrucian terms and 
phrases. It also contains diagrams and explanations of 
all symbols and outlines of the habits and customs of the 
Order. Further, it has special instructive articles 
on such topics as the Great White Lodge, and 
how to obtain psychic illumination. It is, in fact, 
many books in one. Profusely illustrated, large, 
bound in red silk cloth and stamped in gold, it is 
a magnificent reference work for all Rosicrucian 
students. It is priced, postpaid, at 


Only $2.35 per copy. 
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THE ROSICRUCIAN FORUM 


Greetings! 


ууу 


Dear Fratres and Sorores: 


The subject of atomic power is on the tip 
of everyone’s tongue. To most persons it ap- 
pears as an entirely revolutionary discovery. 
The use to which it is applied and certain 
refinements of the processes are, of course, 
new; however, in the main the basic princi- 
ples are not new to physicists or students of 
physics. For years the contributory experi- 
mentation in this field of research was too 
technical and not spectacular enough to at- 
tract public attention. It is unfortunate that 
a dramatic presentation of a development 
often fails to give credit to the original 
workers who made it possible. There are, for 
example, many persons who are of the 
opinion that radio was discovered or pro- 
duced as a single accomplishment. They are 
not aware of the tremendous technological 
contributions which entered into the develop- 
ment of radio for over a century. Such men 
as Faraday, Crookes, Hertz, and a host of 
others brought forth discoveries which be- 
came important elements and principles in 
the device and function which we call radio. 

The release of atomic power, as we know 
it today is, therefore, a gradual development. 
In 1896 a French scientist, Antoine Henri 
Becquerel, discovered something resembling 
X-rays, and which was radiated by pitch- 
blende and other minerals and which con- 
tained the element, uranium. Further ex- 
perimentation proved that as a photographic 
plate is placed close to the minerals, a shadow 
photograph of dense objects is formed. This 
property of uranium became known as radio- 
activity. Not long after the discoveries of 
Monsieur Becquerel, Monsieur and Madame 
Curie conducted experiments in Paris. They 
found that thorium had the same property 
of radioactivity as uranium; in fact, thorium 
is the next heaviest element to uranium. 
Later, the Curies found that pitchblende in a 
certain locality of Austria produced more 
radioactivity than an equal amount of urani- 
um and thorium. They eventually succeeded 
in separating a minute amount of the su- 
stance from tons of pitchblende. This was 


obviously a laborious task. The substance 
proved to be an unknown chemical element. 
The Curies called it radium. The intensi- 
tivity of the radiation of radium can be ap- 
preciated by the fact that it is four million 
times as active as pure uranium. 


Lord Rutherford (1871-1937) from a study 
of radioactive minerals formulated the trans- 
formation theory. This theory expounds the 
idea that atoms of radioactive material are 
in a continuous process of disintegration, 
namely, breaking down. 'The disintegrated 
or free elements form new atoms. The new 
atoms have different characteristics and 
properties from that of their parent atoms. 
Such new atoms are unstable; that is, they 
are continually breaking up and emitting 
alpha and beta rays. 

In 1919 Lord Rutherford bombarded nitro- 
gen gas with alpha particles and obtained 
some protons. Protons are particles having 
a positive electric charge. However, the 
transmutation of matter, an ideal of the 
ancient alchemists, to be accomplished with 
any degree of scientific control, required 
bombardment of the nucleus of non-radio- 
active atoms with high-energy projectiles. 
These projectiles were alpha particles, pro- 
tons, and neutrons. In other words, these 
particles were something like electronic bul- 
lets that were to be fired at the heart of cer- 
tain atoms. In 1930 a device known as the 
cyclotron was developed in the laboratories 
of the University of California at Berkeley. 
To Professor E. O. Laurence must go the 
major credit for this development. This 
device fired projectiles of energy at the 
nucleus of atoms and became known as the 
atom smasher. The control of the projectiles 
of energy by firing them through a magnetic 
field was learned in the use of this cyclotron 
apparatus. 

In 1939 it was shown, after much experi- 
mentation, that the heaviest atom, the urani- 
um atom, could be split into nearly equal 
parts. To accomplish this, slow-speed neu- 
trons, masses without any electrical charge, 
were used. The neutrons were slowed down 
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by passing them through water or paraffin. 
‘This process became technically known as 
the fission of uranium. When a uranium 
nucleus is disintegrated, a tremendous 
amount of energy is released. 

In scientific circles it is contended that 
there is probably a still smaller particle of 
energy than the electron, though the electron 
is the smallest now definitely known. From 
the Cosmological point of view, the physical 
universe is but a vast sea of energy. It is an 
energy that vibrates or pulsates between two 
extremes of characteristics which we may 
call polarity. The positive aspect may be its 
most active aspect; the negative, that which 
is less active. From out of the rhythmic 
vibrating nature of this energy all being, or 
expression of nature, manifests, such as light, 
magnetism, matter, etc. Orthodox science is, 
of course, still striving to integrate these 
aspects, namely, to show how one aspect of 
nature merges into another. It seeks to unify 
all of nature, to introduce an understandable, 
harmonious Cosmic. Such a study has, of 
course, long been the practice and purpose of 
the Rosicrucian teachings. Man is gradually 
penetrating the material soul, the physical 
essence of the universe. Once he can direct 
the primeval energy of the universe he has 
become a kind of God; whether he becomes a 


benevolent god or a malevolent one, depends , 


upon the application of the power which he 
gradually acquires. Just as fire can consume 
and destroy great works, as well as make 
them possible, so can the further extension 
of atomic power absolutely destroy humanity 
if certain preventives are not adopted. 

Will the Cosmic Mind permit the destruc- 
tion of humanity by the diabolic use of 
atomic power? The Cosmic will neither aid 
nor abet the misuse of such power. Man has 
been Cosmically endowed with intelligence. 
With this intelligence he is able to fathom 
the mysteries of the universe. Man has like- 
wise been endowed with Soul and the moral 
sense which is the divine essence of humani- 
ty. The latter can temper the former, namely 
intelligence. A highly developed moral sense 
will be able to control and relegate to their 
place such impulses as avarice, jealousy, and 
the lust for savage domination of one’s fellow 
men. If a man suppresses conscience, how- 
ever, and intelligence is allowed to run ramp- 
ant without circumspection, it will then mean 
man’s self-destruction. We are free beings 
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in the sense that we direct and exercise our 
faculties and powers. If the Cosmic were to 
intervene and direct these powers and facul- 
ties for us at all times, we would never learn 
karmic lessons. If it comes about that man 
destroys himself with atomic power, it will 
be because of his selfishness and his hate, not 
because of the supremacy of the elements of 
nature. Under such circumstances it would 
be better that such a kind of being cease to be. 

At the moment, the dangers that exist in 
the use of atomic power are far greater than 
the potential advantages to be gained. Hu- 
man nature is emotionally still quite primi- 
tive. Man today, in his direction of atomic 
power, is like a child having in his possession 
a high-powered rifle—almost anything can 
happen. 

It is pathetic to read how the general pub- 
lic is of the opinion that the secret of the 
atomic bomb can be suppressed. As we have 
shown, research in this field of physics has 
been done for a number of years. Innumer- 
able scientific groups have been on the verge 
of the eventual refinement of the splitting 
of the atom. Such groups will continue 
secretly in their research—and they will 
discover all that the United States and Britain 
have learned. It is childish to imagine that 
the other Powers will not develop an atomic 
bomb equal to, or superior to, the one de- 
veloped by the United States. The only 
salvation for the world lies in moral develop- 
ment—an inward development that must 
keep abreast of technological advances. We 
should not hope, for analogy, for a sword to 
become dull and harmless in the hands of 
someone who might misuse it. Rather, it is 
better to hope that he will have acquired 
self-mastery and so be able to discipline him- 
self as to never wrongly use it. 

Fraternally, 
RALPH M. LEWIS, 
Imperator. 


Psychic Readiness 


A Frater in his report to the Department 
of Instruction asks, “When are we psychical- 
ly ready for advancement?" I presume he 
meant by this, When do we reach a state of 
such psychic development that we are able 
to move on to a higher scale of illumination 
and understanding?" Не then proceeds to 
question, "What would constitute psychic 
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readiness?” Не points out that the psychic 
self, being an attribute to the soul, is perfect, 
and therefore, if it is already perfect, how 
can it ever reach a state of being more ready 
or in a position for further development or 
growth? 

The reasoning of this viewpoint is sound. 
We do not attempt to deny that the soul is 
perfection, that the soul incarnates in a psy- 
chic body for the development of personality, 
the personality that we carry through a par- 
ticular incarnation and which is absorbed 
into the individuality of the soul to become a 
part of the totality of our existence and ex- 
perience for all time. When the soul so in- 
carnates its expression is limited to the limi- 
tations of the form which it takes—that is, 
the physical body—and we must develop 
the use of the psychic abilities that are avail- 
able to us. 

A parallel might be made with a physical 
body. If a child is born physically sound and 
perfect the question might be asked, “If a 
perfect physical body exists, why does the 
child have to be trained—why does he have 
to be taught to walk and talk or do anything 
that we consider a normal human being is 
able to do?” It is not perfection alone that 
accomplishes the ends for which a body is 
made, but experience as it comes to and 
through the working of the personality, 
which is a definite link between the objective 
mind and the subjective mind, the latter be- 
ing the mind of the soul. Therefore, we are 
progressing, or should be, if we are living 
properly in a physical incarnation, toward a 
unification of the potentialities of body and 
soul. We are aiming toward over-all de- 
velopment, but our own readiness to use our 
own objective abilities to accumulate knowl- 
edge in our mind or memory gradually comes 
to the point of involving more and more of 
our time and effort. Building up an availa- 
bility of knowledge and experience that will 
make it possible for us to estimate properly 
the true values of being and to benefit by 
their being part of us is a most important 
factor, but we must not forget that the physi- 
cal is temporary and we have the task of 
building for immortality. 

We develop physically with little thought 
about the matter. If we receive proper nu- 
trition and reasonably good moral and aca- 
demic education, we develop into normal 
adults in due time, but in this process which 
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has so absorbed us in the body and in the 
physical environment, most of us have not 
developed the parallel potentialities of our 
psychic self or soul. So, it is as adults we 
have to learn that there are other possibilities 
of development, that there are unused sources 
of power within us that can be brought to 
bear upon the whole matter of our scheme of 
life, and we return toward the development 
of that source if we are wise. We find that 
we cannot think in terms of subjective con- 
sciousness as we can in the objective; that 
the soul has a contact with a higher force 
but must be reached in a subtle manner in 
accordance with the physical dealings about 
us. And consequently, we say our attention 
to the outside world has caused us to neglect 
the process of the technique by which we 
will bring attention to the soul, or the small 
voice within us. If we are conscientious and 
systematic with the development of this po- 
tentiality, we reach the time when intuition 
or the voice of the psychic self becomes a 
part of our perceptive ability as do the five 
physical senses, and so it is then that we 
reach the state of a balanced life when we 
truly have and use six senses—our five 
physical ones plus the one of intuition which 
puts us in contact with the accumulated 
knowledge of the psychic self or soul. It is 
then that a state of psychic readiness has 
been perfected. It is because in this per- 
sonality which we are developing in this 
physical life we have reached a state of equi- 
librium where the body and soul are co- 
ordinated and find an expression in the per- 
sonality which we have developed, and 
through both we may attain perfection of 
this life and the means of entry into a bet- 
ter one.—A 


Strangely Familiar Places 


А soror in San Francisco addresses our 
Forum and says: “This is what has puzzled 
me for years. Often in visiting an outdoor 
scene or building, I have a distinct feeling 
that I have seen and been at that particular 
place at some previous time. I know that I 
have actually not been there in person in this 
life. Also, I know I have not seen the place 
in a printed picture. I could explain the 
sensation or feeling as a memory of a former 
incarnation, except for the fact that in most 
cases the buildings and scenery, as a land- 
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scape, are mew in this world—from five to 
ten years old. Further, I am from a family 
that can trace its ancestry back hundreds of 
years, and no member of it ever visited 
America. What causes these feelings of 
recognition of such scenes and buildings?” 


As the soror states, the fact that the places 
are new precludes their being a memory of 
a previous incarnation. Consequently, the 
explanation centers in the fantasies of the 
subconscious mind. The subjective part of 
our mind creates thought patterns from ob- 
jective experiences, often without our will or 
direction. The most common example of such 
phenomenon is our dreams. We dream of 
people, of incidents, and places which have 
no actual parallel in our objective experi- 
ences. In other words, we dream of many 
things which actually have never occurred 
to us nor been perceived by us during our 
awakened state. When we are asleep the 
will and the reasoning powers are dormant. 
The subjective self is undisciplined by the 
objective, and can and does release from 
memory elements of actual experiences. 
Under the influence of our uncontrolled emo- 
tions, the subjective combines these into 
fanciful images or dreams. Even the most 
fantastic dreams, of course, have in them 
elements which have been experienced. 
Otherwise, we could not realize them. The 
dream, however, in its entirety, may be 
strange and quite unlike any actual objective 
experience. Then again, our imagination 
during our awakened state, our so-called 
flights of fancy, reaches through and makes 
impressions upon the subconscious. These 
impressions recur in our objective minds oc- 
casionally, under a new form of arrangement 
of ideas that on the one hand seem new to us, 
and yet there is a strange recognition or 
familiarity about them. 

Let me use an analogy to try to explain 
this, shall we say, odd mental functioning 
which we all experience at times. We may 
think of man’s progress upward spiritually 
and in the attainment of knowledge as a 
climb or an ascent. We may think of him 
laboring up a great stairway, a stairway 
representing the steps of accomplishment 
and the things to be learned or done. At the 
top of the great stairway, which seems to 
run almost into infinity, is the peak of at- 
tainment. In our minds, we vaguely sym- 
bolize this attainment as a beautiful castle 
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or a magnificent white palace. The beauty 
of the design and its pure whiteness denote 
perfection or the illumination which is had 
as a reward for the struggle upward. Now, 
perhaps we never actually formulated this 
whole scene in our thinking, as I have de- 
scribed it here. However, the idea was incho- 
ate in our thinking; that is, it existed in its 
elements as a result of our meditations on our 
own progress and struggle upward in our 
own spiritual development. Perhaps only for 
a moment did we vaguely have such an alle- 
gorical conception of man’s intellectual and 
spiritual conquests, and then perhaps we dis- 
missed it because of the invasion of other 
thoughts. Nevertheless, if when we were 
thinking of these different symbols—the 
clouds, the castle, the winding stairway—if 
there were any real emotional emphasis or 
feeling behind the thoughts, they would 
register in our subjective minds. In the sub- 
jective they would then come to form a 
thought pattern. The different impressions 
would be registered in memory as an image, 
or as a mental picture. Psychology calls these 
impressions eidetic images. 

Perhaps months later we might be travel- 
ing in a foreign mountainous country. It is 
the first time we have ever been in that 
country in our lifetime. As we journey 
along, suddenly there appears at some dis- 
tance a lofty rocky eminence. It is an actual 
mountain crag. It seems to reach up into 
the clouds which hover about its top. In a 
crevice in the crag, we see winding upward 
a graceful flight of stairs, their whiteness 
glistening against the somber, brownish-black 
of the rocky formation. Following them up- 
ward with our eyes we see indistinctly on the 
peak an edifice resplendent in the sun. It 
almost seems to float in the fleecy clouds 
which surround it like a collar. Its crene- 
lated top and turrets penetrate the clouds in 
a fairy-tale-like manner. Immediately the 
whole scene seems akin or familiar to us. 
To ourselves we say: “Why I recognize this! 
Т feel that I have been here before.” Our 
guide then informs us that the stairs and the 
edifice have only been constructed ten years 
before and that no photograph of it has ever 
been published. Nevertheless, the sensations 
of familiarity persist. 

What has occurred in such an experience? 
What is the cause of it? The cause of it is the 
psychological principles we have enumerated. 
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‘The objective experience of what we have 
just seen participates in the symbolic idea 
once formed, and now firmly established in 
our subjective mind. The moment we see 
an actual similar scene, the symbolic idea 
is released from memory in the subjective 
and associated with the present experience. 
We are, therefore, conscious of two things— 
first, what we experience objectively; and, 
second, the momory experience of our sym- 
bolic idea. The memory of the symbolic idea 
is vague. We do not know that it was en- 
gendered by our imagination, that is, think- 
ing in the past, of man climbing upward 
spiritually. Consequently it seems like the 
recollection of some remote, actual objective 
experience. 


All of us have certain ideals of beauty, 
whether visual or as harmony of sound. 
These ideals are often very indistinct in our 
minds. We cannot exactly express them in 
terms or words, or even in designs. How- 
ever, these ideals become very firmly im- 
pressed on the subjective mind. Whenever 
in our life we experience in actual form, as 
a musical composition or as an object, that 
which produces sensations or feelings cor- 
responding to those ideals, it immediately 
engenders familiar feelings. It releases from 
the subjective mind those images which were 
associated with the ideals we have had, and 
accompanying those images is the feeling of 
familiarity. We are thus confused as to 
whether we have seen the objects somewhere 
before. Knowing these psychological princi- 
ples, it sometimes is not difficult to trace the 
cause of such feelings of recognition. If the 
objects are newly built, that of course dis- 
poses of having seen them in a previous in- 
carnation. The next thing, then, is always 
to inquire into our ideals and flights of 
imagination, as to whether there is any 
parallel between them and that which we 
now objectively seek —X 


What Price Mastership? 


A frater from Saskatchewan comes forth 
with this interesting question: “Та consider- 
ing the lives of many great men, such as 
Francis Bacon, who was betrayed by his 
enemies, Mark Twain who lost all who were 
dear to him, and Benjamin Franklin who 
was betrayed by his son, I note that stark 
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tragedy overcame them before transition. 
Are these the prices we pay for Mastership?” 


The answer must be, to a certain extent, 
yes. It is not Cosmically demanded that such 
prices for success or Mastership be paid. It 
is, however, a position in which one often 
places himself in order to serve humanity. 
If he does not make such sacrifices to further 
a noble ideal when it is necessary, he does 
not have the strength of character to succeed 
to a place of leadership in any sphere worthy 
of human activity. There are, of course, a 
great number of men who were prominent 
in the development of thought and the hu- 
manities who passed through transition with- 
out such pains and tribulations. 


First, from a Cosmic point of view, man 
may be ordained for the position he assumes. 
Т do not mean that fate has prescribed that 
he shall be a great benefactor to humanity. 
Rather, I mean that in the course of the cycle 
of his soul-personality he is given the oppor- 
tunity so to serve humanity. Such oppor- 
tunity carries with it innumerable tests aris- 
ing out of the circumstances. By one’s own 
will and character, he either passes those 
tests or he fails. If he fails, he may never 
again be provided with such an opportunity. 
Again let us make it perspicuous that these 
tragedies have not been prescribed by God, 
the Cosmic, or a fate. They emerge from the 
conduct of the man who must challenge the 
events of his time to serve humanity as a 
leader. 


Suppose a man of unusual intelligence and 
great Cosmic insight or intuition is born dur- 
ing a time and in a community where people 
are enmeshed in superstition and ignorance. 
The natural inclination of such an individual 
would compel him to inquire into and in- 
vestigate those matters which others had 
merely accepted as tradition. His consequent 
studies and researches would be bound to 
produce facts and knowledge that would con- 
stitute an aberration from the thought of the 
times. The progressive mind then is either 
obliged to suppress such discovery of truth 
or expound it. If the individual is really 
intelligent and truly inspired with the love 
to advance mankind, he will not suppress 
the results of his studies. The moment then 
that he starts exhorting others to abandon 
their misbeliefs and accept the truth, he has 
issued a challenge to many who hear him. 
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To such persons he appears as a corrupter 
of tradition. 

Again, if some have been prospering by 
the dissemination of false knowledge, they 
consider him the usurper of their powers 
and perfidious means of livelihood. Still, 
again, those who may have enjoyed posing 
as sages and preceptors in their community 
would consider this expounder of truth as a 
rival to their position of eminence. Imme- 
diately, therefore, the man who consci- 
entiously desires to serve mankind has un- 
wittingly incurred the enmity of a great 
number of persons and perhaps powerful 
groups. These groups malign him and perse- 
cute him every step of the way. They truly 
try to sear the soul of the man. Only one 
who actually loves his impersonal work and 
who feels he has a mission to perform would 
and could endure the sacrifices he is called 
upon to meet. The enemies intentionally mis- 
represent the benefactors of mankind. They 
wish to defame them and cause them to lose 
that confidence the general public may have 
in them. Oftentimes unthinking members of 
the benefactor’s family, or persons who were 
once fairly close to him, but did not really 
comprehend his far-advanced ideas, fall 
under the influence of the insidious cam- 
paign instigated by the enemies and then 
these former associates or members of the 
family turn on the benefactor as well. 


No one, unless he has had to suffer this 
persecution to further an ideal can truly 
realize the mental torment it entails. I have 
had the personal experience of seeing a great 
man continually persecuted in the most vile 
way for years, because he dared to oppose 
men who were misrepresenting or suppress- 
ing truth. I have reference to our late Im- 
perator, Dr. H. Spencer Lewis. Each year, 
with the expansion of the Rosicrucian Order, 
AMORC, with its dissemination of truth for 
the enlightenment of mankind, more and 
more enemies were developed by its progres- 
sive activities. All of those who considered 
AMORC a rival to their functions, or thought 
its enlightenment of mankind prevented 
them from exploiting humanity, viciously 
attacked Dr. Lewis personally. He sym- 
bolized to these enemies, most of whom he 
had never met, the intellectual and inspira- 
tional power and impetus behind the Order's 
activities. If, in their opinion, they could 
successfully malign him, they believed they 
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could destroy AMORC and its cause. ‘This 
vicious attack extended from Dr. Lewis to 
every member of his family and to his home 
life. Tt sought to discredit him in public life 
in nearly every civilized nation of the world. 
Many of the accusations levelled against him 
could not be ignored, as unthinking persons 
often said they should be. To ignore them 
would have amounted to a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of them. However, to disprove them 
required the expenditure of hours of time 
and considerable expense. It was an expendi- 
ture of money and time which could have 
been used for the furtherance of the Great 
Cause if the attacks had not existed. No one 
will ever know the heartaches, and the men- 
tal and spiritual crucifixion which he had to 
endure. All he would have needed to do to 
save himself this torment would have been 
to compromise with his enemies, to submit 
to their demands. One not Cosmically given 
such an opportunity to serve humanity might 
have retreated before the personal onslaught 
and saved himself. 

What was the compensation for all of this 
sacrifice? Certainly not money. No nominal 
salary, such as the Imperator of AMORC re- 
ceived was worth the ordeal. A man with his 
talents could have at any time in private 
enterprise received a greater income without 
experiencing such an ordeal. The reward 
was in the gradual realization of the great 
ideal which was being fulfilled. The com- 
fort to the soul, the joy from great construc- 
tive accomplishment was the incentive which 
carried him on. 

It is the incentive that carries on every 
humanitarian who in his thoughts and con- 
duct is ahead of his times. Such men literally 
have to buck the weight of thousands of 
minds which are figuratively at rest. They 
have to give their lives to setting into mo- 
tion the individual consciousness of thou- 
sands or millions of minds. They use their 
own intellect, personality, and spiritual 
qualities as the stimulus by which humanity 
is given momentum in the different periods 
of the world's history. 


Baruch Spinoza, Portuguese Jew, born in 
Amsterdam in 1632, and great mystical 
philosopher, was another mind who endured 
great suffering because of misunderstanding 
on the part of the masses. “Оп account of 
the scandal growing out of heretical opinions, 
he was excommunicated from the Synagogue 
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in 1656, after vain attempts to have him 
maintain at least an outward conformity. 
So bitter was the feeling against him that an 
attempt was even made to get rid of him by 
assassination; and his opinions were hardly 
less objectionable to Christians than to Jews.” 
Some historians have referred to him as “the 
man thrice exiled.” His parents had been 
exiled from Portugal to escape religious perse- 
cution there, and Spinoza could never visit 
Portugal. Later he was excommunicated 
from the Synagogue and, third, he was ex- 
cluded from association with the illiberal 
Christians because of his advanced and un- 
orthodox mystical views. The world now 
refers to him as one of the most profound 
minds of all times. 


No sane person would want to endure 
such hardships unless he were a fanatical 
ascetic. On the other hand, one who is truly 
imbued with the spirit of advancing knowl- 
edge and serving mankind will not shun such 
sacrifices if necessary. Fortunately each stu- 
dent of mysticism or sincere seeker after 
truth is not obliged to make such sacrifices. 
Only when one is truly illurninated and thus 
by his thoughts or leadership is compelled 
to oppose a relatively static intellectual world 
is he precipitated into such a situation. Then, 
if necessary, he must pay such a price for 
mastership.—X 


An Allegory of the Temple 


When first the neophyte approaches the 
Temple of the Order for admittance into the 
portals of membership, his experiences in- 
clude entrance into the anteroom of the 
Temple. This chamber is a point at which 
the neophyte pauses in order to survey the 
complexities of being. It is the chamber of 
the cross, and in it he sees the cross in all 
its symbology, the full meaning of the cross, 
including, in a sense, the neophyte himself, 
and upon it the rose which is symbolic of the 
potential development within each individual 
neophyte. 'This chamber of the cross is 
furthermore the abiding place of life and 
death. In this chamber with both life and 
death represented, the neophyte hears their 
injunctions and contemplates, possibly for 
the first time; the full significance of the 
existence of being and his part of being. This 
chamber is therefore symbolic of the whole 
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universe and all its manifest and hidden 
forces. 

Such is the prelude to initiation. It is the 
beginning, the foundation, upon which the 
future course of a well-directed life will be 
founded. 'The student or neophyte in sur- 
veying the implications of life and death is, 
in a sense, removed from immediate partici- 
pation in the affairs of the world. At the 
same time, however, there is opened to him 
a new world in which he, in the position of 
an object removed from all participation in 
creation, can survey the whole drama of life, 
death, and being in an impartial and non- 
participating sense. 

It is with a profound realization of the 
limitations of self and of the seriousness of 
one's own life that the neophyte progresses 
from the chamber of the cross to the thresh- 
old of the temple. The threshold, as is indi- 
cated by its name, is the division point which 
not only physically separates the outside 
world and the chamber of the cross from the 
temple or the inner world, but it is also a 
separation point between a life that was and 
a life that is to be. Once it is passed the 
neophyte has taken the step in which he 
figuratively exemplifies the mental processes 
that have preceded the step, that of selecting 
a new life. 

Just as the student is desirous of reorient- 
ing his concepts of value and entering into 
a realm of instruction and experience, leav- 
ing the mistakes of the past behind, so he 
actually steps across the threshold separating 
the outside from the temple within, this 
temple being representative as a whole of his 
own inner self. In the whole of man's life, 
the crossing of the threshold is comparable 
to the many decisions and changes he must 
make from time to time. From out of the 
universal consciousness into a physical body 
is incarnated a soul, a new personality that 
has potential future development. The pro- 
cess of one's crossing the threshold, whether 
it be at the time of birth or of initiation, be- 
comes a part of the basic consciousness of the 
individual and can never be completely ig- 
nored or put out of one's existence. 

Crossing the threshold is then a beginning, 
a step, physically in initiation and figurative- 
ly in life, in which one enters a new world 
of being. The master of the temple, when 
symbolically portraying in the ritualism of 
the Rosicrucians this allegory of life, proceeds 
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from the threshold to the central point of the 
temple known as the Shekinah. The She- 
kinah is in a sense the temple within the 
temple. It represents at the center the very 
heart and ideals, not of the physical temple 
itself necessarily but of those who participate 
in the convocations, rituals, yearnings, de- 
sires, and hopes as evidenced by each one 
who has ever crossed that threshold, and who 
after so doing uses the temple as representa- 
tive of the ideals that he seeks. The Shekinah 
symbolizes the presence of God in our midst. 
Just as a segment of the Cosmic mind resides 
within each individual and is a central point 
of all life and consciousness, so does this 
Shekinah represent that point or presence of 
God about which all our work in the temple 
is done. It is also symbolized by the point 
within the inner circle. It is the point of 
culmination and the point indicating from 
which source radiates power and direction 
for man. 

As the master, or the student, physically 
passes from the temple threshold to a point 
before the Shekinah, there has been sym- 
bolized in that passage the process of change 
from universal consciousness to self-con- 
sciousness, because these very steps have 
symbolized the age of childhood in the life 
of man, the period in which man first comes 
to the realization of self, the transition from 
infancy to self-consciousness, and if properly 
directed, it is even the first step toward Cos- 
mic consciousness. 

As the master turns from the Shekinah 
and moves toward the East, he is moving 
toward the symbolic representation of the 
first point on the horizon. This process, inso- 
far as the temple ritual is concerned, is the 
movement toward that point of responsibility 
and service—toward the acknowledgement 
of the symbolic point of light and illumina- 
tion. The East symbolizes all that man can 
hope for, all that he can seek, because in and 
through it is represented rebirth—new life 
begun, the hope of realization. In our ritual, 
the student is represented as standing before 
the East; he has passed from a nonentity 
toward a realization of a certain self-assur- 
ance and selfhood that will be his from there 
on. This process from the Shekinah to the 
East is expressed im life by growth to the 
adult state. It is the passage from childhood 
and its faint realizations to the responsibilities 
of the grown man or woman. It is the point 
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reached representing the young adult with 
all the vitality and optimism of youth. 

The individual with his life before him, 
who is symbolized by standing in the Fast, 
is partly conscious of the powers and abilities 
that he has and the beginning of the full re- 
sponsibilities of life as if it were a rebirth. 
There many ideals and hopes are formu- 
lated. The work of life is chosen, and with 
a determined desire to achieve successfully 
the realizations that hope, as symbolized by 
the East, represents. 

After dwelling there for guidance and 
direction, life is further symbolized by the 
movement of the master in the temple from 
the East toward the South. It is in the South 
that we find represented the point of greatest 
light. It is in the South where the sun 
reaches the zenith, where the light that it 
sheds shines in its greatest glory and strength. 
It is therefore the point of fulfillment. Here 
then is represented the highest achievement 
of life. 

It is not possible in our allegorical interpre- 
tation of the progress of the student, or the 
master, to the various points of the temple 
to consider in terms of time the passage be- 
tween these points, but this transition from 
the East to the South compares approximate- 
ly to the period of the adult years reaching 
from the full realization of the responsibili- 
ties of adulthood to the achievement of cer- 
tain of the goals and hopes that were set forth 
in the East. This passage in life may be a 
part of the most turbulent of all. It is the 
time during which man’s soul is truly tried; 
it is the period of achievements and failures, 
of happiness and depression; the period in 
which all that has been formulated as the 
worth-while purpose of life meets its crisis. 

Some arrive in a comparatively short time, 
in terms of years, over this journey between 
the East and the South; others find fulfill- 
ment only in later years, and some never 
achieve it. Fulfillment, however, is neces- 
sarily in terms of the steadfastness by which 
the individual holds to the ideals and princi- 
ples to which he has subscribed during and 
before this particular period. But we cannot 
pause in the South. Full culmination and 
achievement of any process is but momen- 
tary, just as the sun in the South in a mo- 
ment passes its zenith. We look forward to 
that particular point with great hope and 
anticipation, but as all glory that is sought 
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in all achievements toward which we strive, 
it is passed in an instant, and so complete 
fulfillment lies primarily in its value of an- 
ticipation, and after being achieved, in the 
satisfaction of reflection and review on a 
task well done. 

As man turns from the South and journeys 
toward the West, it does not mean that his 
life is no longer useful, that only a state of 
suspension in life continues, because this 
whole period as represented by progress 
from the South to the West of the temple is, 
in a sense, a continuation of the fulfillment 
culminated in the South. Actually in life, 
many achievements and some of the greatest 
contributions to mankind have been made 
during this period. It is because of the reali- 
zation of accomplishment, the understanding 
of the workings of the ideals chosen in earlier 
life and of the humbleness of fulfillment, 
that he who has passed the South can move 
on toward the West knowing that time and 
life have been well spent. 


The West, in our temple, symbolizes the 
point of peace and rest. It, in a sense, is 
another threshold. Just as the threshold 
from the chamber of the cross to the temple 
is a transition, so the West is a transition— 
a threshold toward a fuller and more direct 
realization of immortality. The life which 
has reached its culmination here passes on 
into higher degrees in other temples not 
built by the hand of man, and their arrange- 
ment imn symbology is incomprehensible to 
those who still dwell on the plane in which 
the symbols of our physical temple are ap- 
plicable. It is during the period from the 
South to the West that more complete at- 
tunement with the universal mind and Cos- 
mic 15 obtainable, and so for the life well 
directed, the arrival at the West and of 
transition that follows is a state of transition, 
not only in the change of the body and soul 
but of change from self-consciousness to Cos- 
mic consciousness, as was the period of in- 
fancy ш which universal consciousness was 
brought to self-consciousness. So in the West 
we find represented peace, rest, accomplish- 
ment, and the satisfaction of the task well 
done and completed—with no regrets and 
only a desire to be equipped again with even 
greater abilities and potentialities, and, if 
necessary, with new bodies that can, by the 
means of another life, with greater under- 
standing and more complete realization of 
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its implications, live again and carry toward 
greater fulfillment the purposes and ideals 
which are now imperfect. 


In the allegory of this temple we have not 
mentioned one point, the point representing 
the North. The North is representative in 
a sense of two things. In general, it is the 
place of darkness—it is the point at which 
symbolically reside those who refuse or will 
not to make progress, not to try to live up 
to the potentialities of their being in life. In 
this state of darkness the light of the other 
points of the temple fail to penetrate. In life 
it symbolizes the individual who lives only 
in terms of his physical senses. He is not 
guided by light—he works in the dark; his 
values are the values of possession. He thinks 
he needs no light for he can feel his goal 
and values only the evidence of his objective 
senses. The time comes, however, as age 
creeps upon this individual, when through 
the dimness of this darkened position, in 
which he dwells, a gleam of light is seen 
symbolically from the other points of the 
temple, and while it may not be until the 
last breath of his earthly life, he eventually 
finds that all the time true light was not in 
the glitter of reflected light in his gold, but 
in the source of the light that caused the re- 
flection. Ahead of him lies only rebirth at 
this point-—rebirth possibly many times until 
the full realization of value and of reality 
come to be known from outside the limita- 
tions of this small world of darkness. 


In addition to this meaning, the North 1s 
symbolical of the point to which any of us 
may return from any point as symbolized 
by the points of this temple on the journey 
of life. It 15 the point that symbolizes the 
failure, temporary or otherwise, of man to 
maintain his ideals. It is the only point to 
which we can turn back if we stumble and 
fall on our path about this temple, and as 
such becomes a place to dwell for those who, 
lacking the proper motivation to do for them- 
selves, seek someone else to act for them. 
It is the point of the weak-hearted, where he 
hails every other pilgrim who passes, to ask 
for knowledge, but makes no effort to gain 
and experience the implications of that 
knowledge. Many, many dwell here rather 
than to put forth the effort that will lead 
toward bringing them into a point of greater 
illumination. 
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The North further symbolizes in the Rosi- 
crucian teachings those who would gain only 
knowledge or a collection of facts—those who 
do not attempt to practice the principles 
which the masters direct. It is the point of 
procrastination—the point of idleness. We 
alone can overcome the limitations as sym- 
bolized by this point of the temple and raise 
ourselves to move from it again toward the 
East and about the points of the temple to- 
ward ultimate fulfillment and culmination. 
In the end it is a point of sorrow, because 
here we see those who have groped on many 
false paths reach the end of life without ever 
having progressed beyond this one point. 
Theirs was the same spirit as those who pro- 
ceeded. They crossed the threshold, they 
beheld the presence of God in the Shekinah, 
but delay, procrastination, idleness, laziness, 
bigotry, prejudice, and all negative states of 
which man can conceive held them fixed 
permanently to the point of darkness. 

Such is in part an allegory representing 
certain symbolical principles of the Rosicru- 
cian temple. The ritual in which we partici- 
pate, from time to time, in the temple, helps 
us to dramatize and place ourselves in a 
dramatic position of realization of many of 
the steps of life which we each must indi- 
vidually follow. In the process here outlined, 
we see symbolized the whole of life. Each 
time we enter the temple we can relive and 
re-perform, either in person or by watching 
those who do perform, the ritual, and be 
reminded again and again of our ideals and 
purposes in life—of our beginning, of our 
achievements, of our failures, and of the 
eternity before us.—A 


Problems of Administration 


‘The primary purpose of the articles in 
The Rosicrucian Forum is to discuss doc- 
trinal matters concerning the teachings of 
the Order. At the same time, however, it is 
the desire of the Supreme officers of the 
Order to have The Rosicrucian Forum reflect 
the questions in the minds of the members 
of the Order, and wherever a question seems 
to be prevalent in correspondence to make an 
official answer through these pages. 

One question numerous members have 
asked during the past few months, in fact, 
during the years of the war, has to do with 
delays in receipt of acknowledgements to 


their letters and to receipts for dues, and 
other purely administrative matters concern- 
ing the relationship of the individual student 
member to the Grand Lodge. We have re- 
frained during the period of the war from 
going into detailed explanation of problems 
of administration because it was not our de- 
sire to make it appear in any way that we 
were regretful of any sacrifices that had to 
be made for the successful prosecution of the 
war, but now that the days of peace are here, 
and I might add, the problems of peace are 
ahead, we can share with our members some 
of the administrative problems that have oc- 
curred in the past few years, and suggest 
ways and means by which members may 
cooperate in assisting with the administrative 
procedure of the organization’s offices here 
at Rosicrucian Park. 

One of the most difficult problems to con- 
trol during the years of war was that of 
maintaining efficiency on the part of em- 
ployees. This organization being a nonprofit 
institution, had the salaries that it could pay 
employees frozen at the rate which it had 
paid on the average pre-war years. While 
the basic salaries of this organization com- 
pare favorably with the rate of salaries in 
this part of the country, we had little oppor- 
tunity for variation during the war, and in 
view of the fact that many war plants in this 
area were desperately in need of skilled help 
for the prosecution of the war, and could, 
through their six-day week, with one day at 
overtime pay, offer a much higher salary, 
skilled employees from all private organiza- 
tions and business concerns gradually moved 
into war industries. AMORC was affected 
by this condition. We necessarily had to 
employ less experienced help. We were faced 
with the problem not only of training new 
help, but of having to hire less efficiently 
trained help. Consequently, errors occurred 
in various administrative departments of the 
organization that had never occurred in the 
past history of the Order. 

We regret the inconveniences to which 
members were placed, but at the same time 
we want our members to know that we were 
aware of these conditions, and the officers 
and department executives, many of them 
working long hours in excess of the custo- 
mary work week, were desperately doing all 
that they could to maintain the efficiency of 
the organization. Furthermore, numerous 
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persons in key positions were either called 
into specialized war work or into military 
service; so consequently, during the entire 
period of the war the problem of personnel 
was a constant one which faced the officers 
of the Order in every decision. 

Problems of supplies were also difficult. 
Scarcity of paper, and our continued activi- 
ties depended upon paper, caused us to make 
all kinds of adjustments in order to maintain 
our organizational work. Many people do 
not realize that one of the industries during 
the war that had many problems and diffi- 
culties was that concerned with the manu- 
facture of envelopes. There were times when 
the mailing of our monographs was held up 
to within a matter of a few hours, awaiting 
arrival of a shipment of envelopes from the 
factory that supplies us. The complete co- 
operation of our source of envelope supply 
and consideration of our need of envelopes 
to carry on our aCtivities made it possible 
for us never to have to miss a mailing, al- 
though substitute materials and many adjust- 
ments were necessary so that deliveries could 
be made. These were problems that had to 
be dealt with every week. 

In addition to these two problems, which 
were internal insofar as administrative prob- 
lems were concerned, there was another fac- 
tor that had to do with deliveries. Since 
transportation facilities were secured first by 
the military service, there were even delays 
in mail, sometimes unbelievably long. We 
would receive letters postmarked sometimes 
two, three, and even four weeks prior to our 
receipt of them; then the member not receiv- 
ing a reply would have written again, which 
gave our Adjustment Department just that 
many more pieces of correspondence to 
handle in order to untangle the situation. 
Many somewhat amusing conditions existed, 
if we could consider them amusing in those 
rather serious times. Frequently a letter 
from a member would arrive referring to a 
letter not yet received by us. In spite of 
these many difficulties, we tried to make 
these adjustments as rapidly and efficiently 
as possible. 

We are now working no less hard than 
during the actual war years to improve con- 
stantly upon the efficiency of our administra- 
tive activities. This, however, cannot be an 
overnight change. We do believe that some 
progress has been made, and we can assure 
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our members that steps are being taken every 
day to continue this progress, but there are 
still many difficulties. In this area, there are 
still more jobs available than there are per- 
sons to fill them; consequently, there is no 
surplus of trained employees to fill positions 
that become open here when employees leave 
or move away. 

There is also a scarcity of some supplies; 
again much of this scarcity is still in the field 
of paper, upon which we are so vitally de- 
pendent. All these problems, however, are 
going gradually to adjust themselves as we 
put ourselves to the task of efficient admini- 
stration of the organization's affairs. To our 
employees who have stayed with us through 
the war, a number of key employees in more 
important positions, we and the members of 
the Order owe a great deal. As to the mem- 
bers who have been tolerant of the problems 
which we have had to face, we are appreci- 
ative of their taking into consideration the 
fact that we did not want delays any moie 
than they did. We ask this continued con- 
sideration for the next few months, through 
this period of adjustment back into the ways 
of peace. We will assure you that everything 
within our power will be done to handle 
efficiently and systematically every piece of 
mail, as far as it can be done, in a manner 
that will not in any way bar the efficient 
handling of correspondence. 

You can cooperate by following instruc- 
tions carefully as given in the little folder 
entitled “How to Write your Letters to 
Headquarters (Grand Lodge)," and also, by 
determining the mailing time between you 
and us. Notice the date your monograph was 
postmarked and the date that you received 
it, and you will thereby find the minimum 
time that you can expect the letter to reach 
you. In writing to us, allow that time, plus 
a few days for handling the mail here. We 
hope that during the future years many of 
our members will have the opportunity to 
visit us here during a convention, or at some 
other time of the year, and see the admini- 
strative structure of the organization; you 
will see how your letters are handled be- 
tween the time they are delivered by the 
post office until your answer is in the mail. 

Your mail first is received in the mail re- 
ceiving department where it is read for the 
determination of its routing. Ín that depart- 
ment your remittances for dues or supplies 
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are also handled. While every effort is made 
to keep that department up to date, unusually 
heavy mail after a holiday, or due to some 
other condition, may cause a delay of more 
than a day in that department; then the letter 
is routed on to the proper department for 
answering. In this department will be hun- 
dreds of other letters like yours, many of 
them receiving an individually dictated an- 
swer, dictated to a stenographer by one of the 
officers or assistants; these have to be tran- 
scribed and then mailed. All these steps take 
time, and we are making every effort ef- 
ficiently to handle the mail and at the same 
time cut down time whenever possible. In 
the event that you do not receive immediate 
acknowledgement of your dues, you will 
understand that your dues were probably 
received after the mailing of a monograph, 
and that your dues’ receipt will accompany 
the monograph of one of the following two 
weeks. Monographs are mailed on Wednes- 
days; all enclosures, such as dues’ receipts 
and notes, are placed in the monograph 
envelopes on Mondays prior to the Wednes- 
day mailing. Consequently, if your dues’ 
receipt was nol ready by the Monday prior 
to the time your monograph was mailed, then 
it could not be included until the next week. 


Again we wish to assure all members that 
we are making every effort to handle cor- 
respondence and requests efficiently. Also, 
we express to you our thanks for the toler- 
ance and cooperation given us in these trying 
years, and for your continued cooperation 
and consideration in the months to come.—A 


Spirituality and Practicability 


Not infrequently a question will concern 
either someone’s statement of the degree of 
spirituality or practicability possessed by 
him. Often an individual is desirous of mak- 
ing an estimation of whether a person may 
be considered to possess those spiritual quali- 
ties that are of a nature to demand respect 
and if he is to be thought of as one who 
could advise. Sometimes an individual's 
practical nature will raise a question as to 
the depth of his spiritual insight. 


To fully understand this type of question, 
it will be necessary to define our terms very 
specifically, but such terms as spiritual and 
practical seem almost to defy definition, and 


I am referring to these terms in the accepted 
or popular sense. 'l'o some people a person 
who was considered spiritual would be an 
individual who was a religious fanatic. Such 
a definition of the term naturally would lead 
one to believe that а person who had any- 
thing to do whatsoever with the material 
world and the affairs of everyday life would 
not be considered spiritual. Under this in- 
terpretation of spiritual, practical is con- 
sidered almost the direct opposite in mean- 
ing; that is, one who is practical by this 
interpretation would be а materialistic- 
minded individual who had no depth of in- 
sight and who simply was an objective 
mechanism. 


Surely the fair-minded person will not 
accept either of these definitions as being 
completely true. If a person cannot possess 
spirituality without being removed fvom all 
physical things, making himself a religious 
recluse, or, on the other hand, if a person 
cannot be practical without at the same time 
being an out and out materialist, then human 
progress is certainly at a point of stalemate. 
‘The very individuals who would so confine 
the definitions of these terms to this type of 
conception would be the ones probably least 
apt to exemplify either. М we face facts we 
must realize that anyone who lives, if he is 
making a successful adjustment to life and 
its demands, must strike a balance some- 
where between these two extremes. 


We are reminded that a fundamental 
principle of Rosicrucian philosophy is a 
recognition of man's dual expression. Since 
he is of a dual nature, that is, being body and 
soul, and therefore composed of material and 
immaterial elements, he expresses a combi- 
nation of two forces or factors operative in 
the universe. All of us obviously appreciate 
the fact that man could not be what he is 
unless both of these factors function within 
him. He would not be a man without a body 
or without a soul. Both are necessary to the 
perfect manifestation of life in the manner 
in which we can recognize it. Consequently, 
to say that a person in order to be practical 
must be one who ignores all things that are 
not of a material or objective nature is to 
cause that individual to supposedly be ignor- 
ing life itself; on the other hand, if to be 
spiritual, the material world is ignored or 
not presumed to exist, then the very vehicle 
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by which life is manifest on this plane is 
no longer an existent fact, and obviously we 
would have no physical contact with other 
physical things. 

"Го arrive at a more comprehensive defini- 
tion of our terms, we might say that the 
degree of spirituality that is evidenced by an 
individual is based upon the things which 
the individual values. Value is a funda- 
mental criterion for judging the philosophy 
of life of any individual. The man or woman 
who recognizes that all material things are 
transitory and that the real values are those 
found in ideals and associations, and further- 
more that the true purpose of life is to de- 
velop the psychic or spiritual welfare of our 
being, and that these things endure eternally 
while our material body and material affairs 
are temporary, is truly an individual of 
spiritual viewpoint. lf these beliefs and ideas 
are convictions, then this individual may 
qualify as being truly spiritual. 

Now the question arises, “Сап the indi- 
vidual at the same time be practical?" И is 
obviously true that he can, because the very 
definitions and requirements as stated above 
for a person to be considered spiritual are 
almost the identical qualifications by which 
a person would be considered practical. The 
individual who subscribes to and lives by the 
ideals and principles just enumerated is 
directing his life so that it will be useful and 
his activities constructive while he resides 
in the physical body on the earth, but who, 
at the same time, is in full realization of 
more enduring values. Certainly this indi- 
vidual is the very highest exemplification of 
what the word "practical" should mean. Не 
is, in other words, not only fully cognizant 
of his true place in the universe and of 
permanent values, but he is living from day 
to day with a purpose of utilizing this knowl- 
edge and his power to better himself and his 
fellow men, and is preparing to be worthy 
of those enduring values with which he can 
expect to be more familiar in the future. 
'Therefore, when we come to an honest ap- 
praisal of what the terms spiritual and practi- 
cal may mean, we find that instead of being 
almost directly opposite in meaning as was 
first indicated, they are, when considered 
in proper perspective, almost synonymous. 
Therefore, it is well for us not to judge the 
practicability or spirituality of any indi- 
vidual, but rather to sum up through the 


individual's thought and actions his complete 
philosophy of life, and thereby better unde:- 
sand what his ideals and purposes are.—A 


Meditation in Practice 


‘The interest, on the part of many members, 
in meditation is concerned with the process. 
It is not infrequent that a question from a 
lower degree member asks for more sugges- 
tions as to how to meditate. The state of 
meditation is one of those conditions which 
defies a definition. In fact, the more one 
tries to define such a process the more one 
becomes involved in words and concepts, and, 
as a result, a confusion exists that directs the 
individual away from the process which he 
is trying to make into a useful one in his life. 

We have referred before to the fact that 
meditation is more than simply doing noth- 
ing. Meditation should be creative, and it is 
closely related to concentration. However, in 
general terms, the process of concentration 
is that of directing all of one’s energies in 
the thinking process toward a central idea. To 
bring one’s whole mental process to bear 
upon one thought, one idea, or one concept 
is theoretically to dismiss from the mind all 
else and think of that one thing alone in the 
process of concentration. After this has been 
achieved, the way to fulfillment is to dismiss 
not only the point upon which concentration 
was brought to bear, but to dismiss all other 
factors——thoughts, ideas, and concepts—from 
one’s mind and, as near as possible, to make 
the mind a perfect blank. 

Meditation, in comparison with concentra- 
tion, is a process of growth and development 
rather than a process of creativeness. When 
we concentrate to create, we are trying to 
achieve the development of an idea or condi- 
tion through the help that our mental 
processes can bring to bear upon it. As a 
result of concentration, there are brought 
about changes or developments in our lives, 
and anything that is changing or is for the 
purpose of achieving a specific desired end 
is a creative process. Meditation, on the 
other hand, is a period of development and 
growth. It is a period of contemplation in 
which we consider certain things that have 
been more or less achieved or perfected. We 
try to draw in reflection and contemplation 
upon our knowledge and experience in such 
a manner that we will be able better to use 
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the materials, ideas, and principles which 
have come to our knowledge. 

Meditation can be upon the very simplest 
of facts or it can be upon the complexities of 
life as «a whole. Whenever we do reflective 
thinking—in other words, when we assemble 
ideas, programs, aims, and purposes in our 
thoughts—we are, in a sense, in a process of 
meditation, or, as it might be popularly 
termed, we are “turning the matter over in 
our minds,” and hope thereby to gain a better 
viewpoint or picture of our ideas and ex- 
periences, and thereby be able to use them 
better. To put meditation into practice, then, 
and to do it well, is to develop the ability of 
physical relaxation and to permit our total 
knowledge or experience in a number of 
things or in a specific thing to pass before our 
nind's eye; and in this process, to appraise 
and evaluate these things, and in so doing, 
try to put them into better relationship with 
each other so that the concentrations received 
will be purposeful for you. This does not 
mean that every period of meditation must 
be upon a problem or series of problems. 
Meditation can be purely for self-satisfaction; 
that is, it can be a process of reviewing our 
lives as a whole, our successes and failures, 
our achievements and setbacks in such a 
manner that we can derive strength and a 
desire for purposeful living through the use 
of those things which have become ours in 
thought, whether by experience or by 
knowledge. 

Meditation is furthermore, on the basis of 
these thoughts, a period of reorientation. 
Without the ability to meditate man would 
be less in a position of subjugation to rigid 
rules and facts. Without meditation, all that 
we know might be compared to a filing sys- 
tem of cards, each card bearing a certain 
point, a certain fact, and being filed in a 
categorical system that would make it im- 
possible to rearrange without confusion re- 
sulting. To compare further a system such 
as a card index to the possessions of mind, 
we might say that meditation is the process 
by which we go to our mental files and take 
out certain cards or items and, putting them 
before us, permit ourselves to review within 
the mind the meaning and purpose of the 
particular facts or factors which each unit or 
card represents. In this we are permitted to 
relive our experiences—to pick out the flaws 
of our past actions and to contemplate the 


best use of our equipment and abilities for 
the future. 

There is a great satisfaction in being able 
to meditate and do it honestly. Even if we 
must meditate upon failures or upon un- 
pleasant experiences, we have the satisfaction 
of being able impartially to view these ex- 
periences in retrospection, and as such we 
can derive satisfaction from the part that was 
successful, and in our capabilities to use this 
experience to make similar experiences in the 
future more successful. 

One who has learned true meditation has 
probably come the nearest possible toward 
the attamment of true happiness. It is the 
foundation by which all that passes through 
our minds may be re-grouped into a con- 
tinuous whole; and the satisfaction that can 
be obtained through the process of medi- 
tatively selecting those things that have 
brought value to our lives is a state of happi- 
ness, not such as other things may bring 
merely for an hour or a day, but a permanent 
and steadfast feeling of happiness that can 
endure for all times. Physical possessions 
and experiences can bring temporary periods 
of happiness, but only a viewpoint which 
can properly evaluate and put the incidents 
of life at their true point of importance can 
bring enduring happiness. 

Human nature points out in experience 
that it is much easier to read a book or listen 
to a discourse than to meditate upon the im- 
plications that are included in the book or 
discourse. We can physically, through see- 
ing or hearing, grasp in a comparatively 
short period of time an amazing amount of 
facts and materials, but to pick out by a 
process of selection the principles contained 
in what we see or hear, and to tie those new 
factors of experience into our total life 
process is far more important. It is not, 
therefore, the number of books, discourses, 
or lectures we read or hear that is important, 
but it is the good which we are able to draw 
from these experiences, through a meditative 
process on the subjects and implications con- 
tained, that brings us value from these 
sources. Therefore, while knowledge is a 
most important attainment, in the final 
analysis, it is not the amount of knowledge 
which we can attain, the number of books 
we read or the frequency with which we hear 
lectures, discourses, or sermons, but rather, 
the frequency and earnestness with which 
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we meditate upon these things, until the 
truths in them become our own and a part 
of our own being, that assures growth and 
development within us.—-A 


Man’s Salvation 


Is salvation exclusively a religious doc- 
trine? This question is asked by a member 
who is somewhat confused regarding the 
meaning of salvation. 


It must be conceded that salvation as a 
doctrine is primarily related to various forms 
of religious experience. The one who achieves 
salvation in the religious sense is one who is 
turning from one mode of life to another 
that embraces the religious tenets in which 
he has found hope and satisfaction. According 
to various doctrines, the process of salvation 
is that of new birth. It is the state of passing 
from an unsatisfactory type of living to one 
which is in accordance with the dictates of 
God. The religious doctrine of salvation, 
therefore, is based upon the absolute law of 
God as having chosen a way or a path which 
man should follow, and he who achieves 
salvation has been able to turn from other 
paths and select this one which this particu- 
lar religious doctrine claims is the one or- 
dained and established by man's Creator. ‘The 
only flaw in this particular concept is that 
we find various religious groups, denomina- 
tions, and creeds interpreting differently the 
exact definition of God's laws and ordained 
ways. In fact, almost every religious denomi- 
nation places its own interpretation upon 
salvation, and what may be salvation under 
the definition. of one may be doom and 
eternal punishment under the interpretation 
of another. 

No doubt many have lived in small com- 
munities where the differences of opinion 
and beliefs of religious groups within that 
community were strong indeed and led to 
continued controversy. In fact, there are 
small communities about which it has been 
said that if only one church existed there 
would be no particular interest in living in 
that community as the sometimes heated dis- 
cussions between the followers of different 
groups provided most of the community’s 
gossip and news. I well remember living in 
a small community in the early part of my 
life. The total population was less than one 
thousand, and yet five religious denomina- 


tions were struggling there, each with its 
house of worship and with its exclusive fran- 
chise, or so they thought, of the will of God. 
‘The bickerings and discussions which arose 
in the community on religious doctrine were, 
in a way, amusing as we look back on those 
days now. 


Nevertheless, there is good in all religions 
and in all doctrinal interpretations of re- 
ligion, and throughout the centuries religion 
has held forth in one form or another the 
appeal to man to change his ways to 
righteousness and to uphold an interpretation 
of a life which each group believed was the 
will of God. By the very purpose evidenced 
within the various doctrinal interpretations 
men have been made better, and even though 
some may have lived in a state of erroneous 
interpretation of the will of God, many lived 
sincerely and therefore were a credit and 
benefit to other men and an example of the 
change of life that can be made in an indi- 
vidual who turns from wrongdoing to good 
living. 

It seems to me, however, that salvation 
with all the value that various doctrines can 
give it 15 not limited entirely to religious 
experience, although it will continue even 
to be an important part. Man’s ability to 
prove that ideals, ethical principles and moral 
values, which have become more closely as- 
sociated with the culture and civilization of 
those parts of the world looked upon as 
progressive, are enduring values and not 
merely veneer, might well be, at the present 
time, another consideration of man's salva- 
tion. This raises the question—Is man, after 
all, merely an animal that has been slightly 
refined? Are his concepts of moral, ethical, 
and social values merely conveniences for 
his selfish interests, or are they enduring 
qualities by which the human race will lead 
all other things and become, as various re- 
ligious doctrines uphold, God's chosen people 
in every sense of the word? 


When we look about the world in these 
dawning days of a new peace, we cannot help 
but question the purposes and activities of 
mankind. Can man find enduring peace in 
a world in which he harbors within himself 
envy, greed, and inconsistencies? As long as 
there are individuals who will make fortunes 
at the expense of other individuals, who will 
not be willing to arbitrate and compromise 
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for the good of the whole rather than for the 
selfish interest of a few individuals, can there 
be enduring peace? Are these things evi- 
dences of growth, culture, and civilization, 
or are they outcroppings of a nature within 
man that has never been truly conquered or 
adjusted. Surely, this brings closely to our 
consciousness the fact that true and direct 
peace must be within the aim and desire of 
the individual before it can exist in practice 
upon the part of nations which are, after all, 
nothing more than groups of individuals. 

War and its atrocities have proved to us 
how degenerate man can become. These facts 
that have been repeated in our newspapers 
during and since the war have caused think- 
ing men and women to ask—Are those who 
commit these atrocities human beings, or are 
they merely animals? If we are not to con- 
cede the fact that they are human beings, 
even though depraved, we are to shut the 
door toward future salvation and culture on 
the part of man. Above all, in reviewing his- 
tory and man’s attempt to gain a state of 
salvation, we can create hope for the future, 
based upon the practical proof of the effec- 
tiveness of the highest ethical moral stan- 
dards which man has ordained, and, in many 
places, to which he has subscribed. We can- 
not select one period of history which is a 
chaos of war and point to the facts of a few 
who have deviated from these high standards, 
but we, at the same time, must never lose 
sight of the fact that the greatest task before 
us is to overcome the selfishness and greed of 
the objective mind of man if we are to have 
a civilization that is worth enduring. 

We might conclude, then, with the idea 
that one salvation for man is through his 
being made to comprehend that which has 
true value. If man places all hope, ambition, 
and value in physical things, he will continue 
to interfere with the lives of others to achieve 
these things regardless of the consequences, 
but when man places complete value in the 
spiritual, or, we might say, in the eternal 
values that will endure after the physical is 
gone, then man has an aim that will cause 
him to see that there is greater value in work- 
ing with and for the rest of a community 
rather than for his own possessions. Surely, 
a great burden is now placed upon religion 
and upon the ideals as taught by the Rosi- 
crucians and other worthy organizations to 
direct man—in fact, all men as individuals— 


to learn true values if a better world is to 
result.—A 


Telepathy and Its Universal Use 


A question comes from a Frater asking if 
telepathy will ever be a universal form of 
communication. ‘lhe idea is intriguing in 
that it raises the question of whether man 
himself, without the aid of mechanical equip- 
ment, can eventually conquer a great part of 
the limitations that objective time and space 
put upon him. It is true that we have over- 
come many of these limitations in modern 
forms of communication and transportation, 
but all of them have been conquered by 
man’s ingenuity and use of mechanical aids 
which have made it possible for him to com- 
municate with other human beings at dis- 
tances considered impossible even-a compara- 
tively few years ago. 


Telepathy, of course, is not hindered by 
time or space. Telepathy is the process by 
which two people may become aware of the 
same thought regardless of their position in 
space or time. Directed telepathy is when 
one of two people, or more in some cases, 
purposely causes his own thought to come 
into the consciousness of another or into the 
consciousness of others. Commonly stated, 
telepathy is therefore transference of thought. 
However, this definition is very inadequate 
because the use of speech, and telephone or 
telegraph, is also no more or less than trans- 
ference of thought. То be more exact, then, 
telepathy might be considered as transference 
of thought without mechanical or artificial 
means. 


Insofar as telepathy coming into universal 
use, we are first faced with the question as to 
how much the process can be developed. Or- 
dinarily, examples of telepathic communica- 
tions that have been proved without a doubt 
to be true have been somewhat intermittent. 
In each of our individual experiences we find 
the use of telepathy the exception rather than 
the rule. As a result of our finding it in the 
category of the somewhat unusual or uncom- 
mon, we do not give it the development that 
is possible. For example, although we may . 
have had a telepathic experience which 
proved without a doubt to be true, we classify 
it as extraordinary. We are proud of it; we 
may even brag about it, but it fails to be ap- 
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preciated in many cases. Telepathy could be, 
by proper use, an ordinary thing. 


The method and procedure in the use of 
telepathy, as well as the techniques in prov- 
ing it, need not be gone into here as their 
place is within the teachings of the organi- 
zation. However, we can mention that if 
telepathy is to become a dependable factor in 
the lives of any of us it must be consistently 
cultivated. We must learn to depend upon 
its use and not look upon it as an unusual 
interruption of otherwise normal living. As 
long as we put upon it the emphasis of the 
unusual, telepathy will continue to be an un- 
developed potentiality, merely something that 
happens once in a while. By having confi- 
dence in its development, by conscientiously 
attempting to use it, we will develop confi- 
dence in its effectiveness. 


Someone may argue and rightfully point 
out that some of the examples of the evidence 
of telepathy have been under unusual condi- 
tions. Telepathic experiences have taken 
place in time of war, for example, when peo- 
ple under a highly emotional strain secured 
information telepathically which they might 
not have even anticipated at any other time. 
‘This is truly an out-of-the-ordinary experi- 
ence, but there may be, far more than we 
realize, a connection between the emotions 
and telepathy itself of which we are not ordi- 
narily objectively aware, and the emotional 
strain in itself may in some manner put the 
mind and Боду in a state or a position to be 
more susceptible to telepathic thought than 
in our ordinary day by day experiences. On 
the other hand, it has been proven that 
thought transference attempted under emo- 
tional strain has failed. This failure is due 
either to a misunderstanding of the process 
or the lack of aptitude, upon the part of the 
individual, to have developed the ability. 


We have concluded here that telepathy is 
a possibility, that it can be developed. This 
leads to our fundamental question— Can tele- 
pathy become so common and dependable 
that it can replace all other forms of com- 
munication? The Frater who raises this ques- 
tion naturally is thinking that if all mechani- 
cal means of communication could be re- 
placed by telepathy, how fortunate it would 
be in many ways. Н would not be necessary 
to have or carry or resort to any kind of a 
mechanical arrangement or mechanism in 


order to transfer ideas, messages, or thoughts. 
At first thought it seems like an ideal condi- 
tion, although it might put out of business 
the telegraph and radio companies if this 
idea were carried to its fullest possible appli- 
cation. However, we are here overlooking 
the fact that everything has its particular 
place. There is not one form of communica- 
tion that is reasonably supposed to be the 
means of displacing all other forms. For ex- 
ample, when man learned to write, did he 
replace speech with writing, or did he con- 
tinue to speak as well? Or did the typewriter 
replace handwriting? It is true that the use 
of the typewriter has made poor penmen out 
of many of us, because we do not have to 
transfer our thoughts by writing, but it 
would be ridiculous to suppose that we would 
discontinue teaching a child to write merely 
because the typewriter was invented. Neither 
have the radio or wireless telegraphy re- 
placed the mails or the telegraph. In other 
words, we know that in our daily lives all 
these things — writing, speech, typewriters, 
radio, telegraph, the mails — are important 
factors in modern communication and trans- 
ference of thought. In my estimation, tele- 
pathy should be put upon an equal basis with 
all of these, and should be a means of trans- 
mission of thought, which is potentially resi- 
dent in each of us, and should be developed. 
АП things that have any permanent value to 
man are worth retaining; therefore, all forms 
of communication indicate man's potential 
abilities, and all, including telepathy, should 
be developed and utilized to their maximum 
capacity.—A 


Influencing the Unborn Child 


‘The question is often asked, Is prenatal in- 
fluence more than a theory? To answer this, 
it is first necessary to have an understanding 
of what is meant by prenatal influence. Gen- 
erally, it is the doctrine that the expectant 
mother can, by her thoughts and moods, in- 
fluence the physical and psychic natures of 
her unborn child. In this article, we use the 
word psychic to mean the latent talents and 
personality of the unborn child. Successful 
prenatal influence would, therefore, result in 
a child expressing certain characteristics 
which had been molded by the mother dur- 
ing her pregnancy. The aim of the doctrine, 
expressed concisely, is to stimulate in the 
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unborn child certain tendencies which might 
otherwise remain dormant. 

Like many doctrines, the doctrine of pre- 
natal influence does not have an entirely ob- 
jective pattern. In other words, all the de- 
tails, by which it is said to be accomplished, 
are not observable. Some of the functions 
must be deduced from what are observable 
facts. Consequently, prenatal influence, so 
far as affecting the psychic qualities of the 
unborn child is concerned, has been subject 
to much controversy. In the past, staid or 
ultra-conservative physiologists and medical 
-practitioners have decried its possibility. On 
the other hand, belief in the doctrine has its 
roots in antiquity. 

Perhaps the first resort to these practices 
was among the ancient Greeks, who con- 
tended that an harmonious environment was 
not only conducive to the welfare of the preg- 
nant mother, but also contributed to the tem- 
perament of the unborn child. The mother 
was isolated from all distractions; she was 
not permitted to worry, to become grieved, 
or to have any fears. It was further held 
that if the mother would cultivate or express 
her aesthetic tastes, this would have a corre- 
sponding effect upon the future aesthetic in- 
clinations of the unborn child. The mother 
was encouraged to paint, to sing, or to play a 
musical instrument. In general, she was to 
express her artistic and creative talents. The 
physical needs of the mother were, of course, 
not neglected, but these were not thought to 
be the only consideration. The mind and 
emotional nature of the mother must also be 
catered to. If they were, it was held that it 
would be beneficial to the latent faculties of 
the unborn child. 

It would appear that the ancient Greeks 
did not think they were influencing the soul 
of the unborn child. Rather it is indicated 
that they associated the aesthetic qualities or 
talents with certain organic functioning of 
the child. At least, a nervous, distracted, de- 
pressed mother would not, in their opinion, 
stimulate the development of the creative and 
mental processes in the unborn child. If im- 
proper diet on the part of the pregnant 
mother might cause the child to have poor 
teeth, likewise, then, anger and fear might 
cause a child to be wanting in lofty idealism 
and higher mental attributes. 

Among the ancient Hebrews, the belief 
was prevalent that things, seen after con- 


ception and during pregnancy, which af- 
fected deeply the emotions, would leave an 
indelible impression upon the offspring. This 
was carried to an extreme, amounting to a 
superstition. For example, take the follow- 
ing: “If a woman encounters a dog, her 
child will have an ugly dog-face; if she meets 
a donkey, it will be stupid; if she meets an 
ignorant lout, it will be an ignoramus.” Con- 
versely, a more intelligent principle was also 
stated and practiced: “The embryo is formed 
in consonance with the thoughts and emo- 
tions of the parents." It is obvious that the 
unthinking mind would make a superstition 
out of the doctrine of prenatal influence, just 
as it has corrupted many worthy concepts. 
The unthinking primitive mind believed that 
whatever the mother saw or heard that deep- 
ly affected her emotions left an exact impres- 
sion upon the unborn child. In other words, 
if a mother were frightened by a snake, then, 
most assuredly, the child would either fear 
snakes or have an imprint of one as a birth- 
mark on its body. This is a form of primitive 
reasoning known as homeopathic or sympa- 
thetic magic. It is the belief that what affects 
one of similar objects will be transmitted, by 
the bond of similarity, to the other. The be- 
lief that birthmarks resembling a certain 
form were caused by the mother’s observing 
such an object in some intense emotional ex- 
perience is still a prevalent superstition. 


It is such tales as these which are popular- 
ly and erroneously associated with prenatal 
influence, and result in the prejudices which 
prevent an intelligent survey of the subject. 
The question naturally arises, In just what 
manner do the thoughts of the mother and 
her behavior affect the unborn child? Tt is 
particularly difficult to answer this question 
because even the purely physical doctrine of 
heredity is undergoing a transition. There is 
considerable controversy among certain 
schools of science as to whether or not talents 
and emotional traits are actually inherited. 
The principles underlying certain theories 
and facts of hereditv are also related to the 
doctrine of prenatal influence. It is well. 
therefore, to touch upon these subjects of 
heredity and genetics. 


At first it was believed that all the experi- 
ences of the parent which had a vital influ- 
ence upon him would affect the offspring; 
that is, the experiences would be inherited as 
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characteristics. However, we know, as one 
biologist put it, that a man who has travelled 
extensively does not necessarily have a child 
who is familiar with geography. Inherited 
characteristics arise from genes in the repro- 
ductive cells. These genes are molecules of 
living substance. However, only certain con- 
ditions seem to cause mutation or change of 
these genes, and these variations are trans- 
mitted from the parent to the offspring. Fur- 
thermore, the new characteristics must be in 
the cells of the parent at the time of his 
birth. If the characteristics are not already 
in the cells of the parent, no matter what the 
parent may do during his lifetime, such char- 
acteristics would not be acquired and trans- 
mitted to his offspring, according to the the- 
ory. This would seem to almost remove the 
effect of environment on heredity. There are 
some authorities in genetics who contend that 
inherited characteristics are entirely due to 
the combination of different types of persons, 
and not the result of the behavior of the 
father or the mother. 


Whether mind training, intensive study or 
exceptional use of the mental processes causes 
a mutation of genes that can be transmitted 
to offspring, has caused much debate. Ex- 
perimentation would seem to prove that it 
does and this fact is important to the doctrine 
of prenatal influence. A number of white 
mice were selected for the test. They were 
placed in a cage separated from an accessible 
piece of cheese by several passageways. The 
cheese was visible to them. Eventually they 
would, after several attempts, find their way 
through the passageways to the cheese. They 
would become more and more conditioned, 
that is, experienced in locating the cheese. 
‘This constituted a training for the mice. Off- 
spring of several generations of such mice, it 
is said, learned the way to reach the cheese 
more quickly than did those which were not 
offspring of the trained mice. Here, then, 
was environment causing inherited mental 
characteristics. In connection with heredity, 
the problem also arose as to how the inherit- 
ance of instincts and emotions could be ex- 
plained. First, there was the question, Just 
what are the emotions? Do emotions origi- 
nate in certain areas of the brain? Are there 
regions for each of the emotions; that is, 
places in the brain for the sensations of anger, 
fear, and so forth? If these regions are great 
in a parent, will they be transmitted as equal- 


ly great emotional characteristics to the off- 
spring? 

James, the eminent psychologist, contended 
that emotions do not have separate plexuses 
or seats of origin in the brain. He asserted 
that emotional feeling is the result of being 
conscious of a bodily change produced by 
something we perceive. In other words, some- 
thing greatly affects one of our sense organs. 
These impressions, in turn, affect the brain 
neurons and their connections. A reflex ac- 
tion is started by the neurons and causes a 
bodily change. We become conscious of the 
bodily change and these feelings are called 
emotions. For thousands of generations cer- 
tain bodily changes, and their reflexes, have 
caused a mutation or alteration of the paths 
of the brain cells. To use an analogy, it is 
like water running over a rock in exactly the 
same place for a great number of years. 
Eventually, a groove or path is formed which 
the water will always follow. That path is 
inherited. The path becomes the common 
emotions which we all have. Individuals 
having a large path or exceptional emotional 
temperament transmit that characteristic in 
the genes of their reproductive cells to their 
offspring. 

The connections of neurons or nerve cells 
which underlie anger and fear are just as 
much a structure as the color of the eye. 
Each individual inherits the receptor and ef- 
fector characteristics of the cells of his par- 
ents. If a person is able, according to this 
principle, to control his reflexes, his reaction 
to those things which cause emotional feeling, 
he actually is causing a variant which can be 
transmitted to his offspring. .Consequently, 
a person who compels himself to conform to 
a certain behavior is causing a mutation of 
his neurons. His offspring should reflect such 
characteristics. Cannot, therefore, the mother, 
who exposes herself to certain emotions in- 
duced, for example, by music, poetry or art, 
cause an effect upon the neurons of her un- 
born child which 1$ still in an embryonic and 
formative stage? 

One of the principal objections raised to 
this proposition is that the embryo lives with- 
in the mother as a parasite. It is contained 
within the amnion, a thin transparent sac 
filled with fluid. This sac is for protective 
reasons. The liquid equalizes pressure on 
ihe embryo from all sides and acts like а 
buffer. Nourishment passes from the moth- 
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er’s blood by a process of seepage, known as 
diffusion, through the tissue to the embryo. 
The embryo accepts the food and blood and 
develops according to its own hereditary con- 
dition, it is held. It is thought that there is 
no connection between the maternal and the 
fetal (that of the unborn child) blood. On 
the other hand, the same physiologists admit 
that antibodies do get through from the moth- 
er’s blood to the vascular (blood) system of 
the embryo. These antibodies are the protec- 
tive agencies that nature puts into the em- 
bryo during pregnancy to prevent the child 
from being affected by any diseases the 
mother may acquire. In effect, this is na- 
ture’s way of inoculating the unborn child 
to protect it from contamination before birth. 

Granted that seepage or diffusion prevents 
the blood of the mother reaching the embryo, 
it is admitted that oxygen and food elements 
reach it. As Rosicrucians, we know of the 
“A” element which is inhaled and brought 
into the lungs by breathing and which ener- 
gizes the blood like a magnetic charge. This 
Cosmic potential and vital force radiates in 
every cell of the blood. We know, and it is 
a physical fact, that oxygen and this energy 
reach our blood by being diffused through a 
membrane in the lungs. If this “А” element 
or nous can be diffused thus, it can likewise 
be diffused, with its intelligence, from the 
mother's blood through the tissues in which 
the embryo is retained. The cells of the hu- 
man system are like minute radio stations. 
Vibrations are emanating from them continu- 
ally. Their emanations or vibrations are af- 
fected by our thinking and behavior (reflexes 
as explained) and by our eating and breath- 
ing. These radiations, then, must have a cor- 
responding effect upon the blood cells and 
the neurons of the embryo. 

It is a common experience that emotional 
and instinctive reflexes produce stimuli which 
cause changes in our blood pressure, our 
pulse rate, our salivary and gastric secretions 
and in the electrical conditions of the body. 
Fear, for example, causes our mouths to be- 
come dry. Excitement, affecting the diges- 
tion, causes nausea. Experimentation has 
been made to find the changes which may 
accompany what we call pleasant and un- 
pleasant. In other words, when something 
15 very pleasant to us, investigation has been 
made to determine how that may affect our 
gland secretions, blood pressure, et cetera. 


As a further example, a current has been 
passed through a circuit, including a gal- 
vanometer, and a person's body. А deflection 
was apparent in the galvanometer when the 
subject was stimulated in various ways. Thus, 
words that aroused anger showed changes in 
the electrical conditions of the body. 

The adrenal glands lie just ahead of the 
kidneys. Nerve fibres from the sympathetic 
nervous system are connected to them. They 
pour their secretion, adrenalin, directly into 
the blood stream. Anger and fear stimulate 
these glands through the sympathetic nerv- 
ous system. Adrenalin in the blood drives 
the blood from the viscera (abdominal re- 
gion) to the muscles. It likewise decreases 
muscular fatigue. These things, then, the 
emotions can do. If they can so affect the 
physical organs and glands of the mother, it 
is apparent that such alterations must also 
affect the radiations of her cells. Such ef- 
fects, in turn, will be transmitted through 
the membranous wall surrounding the em- 
bryo or the unborn child. ‘These radiations 
must cause mutation or changes in the neu- 
ron connections being developed in the em- 
bryo. They would cause paths to be estab- 
lished that will result in a sensitivity to cer- 
tain emotional states. 

We do not mean to imply by the foregoing 
that a mother, who devotes time each day 
during pregnancy to reading classical poetry 
so as to keep her thoughts lofty and engender 
certain emotions, is going to give birth to an- 
other Browning or another Walt Whitman. 
In fact, the child may never have any incli- 
nation toward poetry, but he will have a 
greater aesthetic taste than otherwise. This 
taste may be expressed in music or art or in 
some other accelerated creative enterprise. 
Let it also be understood that for prenatal 
influence to be effective, much time must be 
devoted to it and the mother must religiously 
devote at least two or three hours daily to 
such psychic and aesthetic pursuits. They 
must be pursuits that she really enjoys. They 
must produce within her a deep emotional 
feeling. Otherwise, the stimuli will not be 
effective of results. It matters not whether 
the mother, for example, is proficient at play- 
ing a musical instrument. What is impor- 
tant is that she loves to do so and plays 
enough to be moved emotionally. Painting, 
singing, reading good literature, all these 
contribute to the same purpose. 
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General science is not altogether unap- 
preciative of prenatal influence. In modern 
times, the first prenatal clinic (called ante- 
natal) was begun by Dr. J. W. Ballantyne. 
It was established in the Edinburgh Royal 
Maternity Hospital. In 1915 a definite plan 
for antenatal clinics was established. It was, 
however, for the physical care of the ex- 
pectant mother and child. By 1926 there 
were nearly eight hundred such clinics in 
England and Wales alone. ‘Today these 
clinics are, consequently, confined only to 
talks to the expectant mother on dental hy- 
giene, proper diet, clothing to be worn and 
the best care of the child’s physical needs. 

The Child Culture Institute of San Jose, 
California, is today the only organization 
concerned with prenatal development of the 
mental faculties and latent talents within the 
unborn child. In a sense, the Child Culture 
Institute has become a vast clinic with “pa- 
tients” all over the world. Several thousand 
mothers in every civilized land of the world, 
who have followed its instructions, can vouch 
for the principles it teaches. They have had 
demonstrated in the lives of their children 
the effects of their own thoughts during the 
period of pregnancy. The efforts they have 
put forth in prenatal training is like bread 
cast upon the water. It has come back to 
them multifold in the blessing of a child 
inwardly beautiful.—X 


What is a Good Book? 


It is not infrequent that a member or 
friend inquires of the Order, or of many of us 
as individuals, to recommend merely a “good 
book.” Such a recommendation is very diffi- 
cult to make as it is only logical that what 
may constitute a good book for one person 
may be extremely boring to another. There- 
fore, it is worth our consideration as to just 
what does constitute a good book. 

Naturally, the first principles проп which 
judgment of a good book may be made is 
whether or not its content appeals to our 
individual interest. If a person likes history, 
then the selection of books has been nar- 
rowed; or conversely, if a person has no in- 
terest in history, then the books on that sub- 
ject will immediately be eliminated in the 
consideration of favorable reading material. 
Interest, therefore, is the first criterion of a 
good book. Then, we must go another step. 


Not every book on subjects in which we are 
interested may be called a good book. The 
book must meet certain other qualifications. 
It must advance the subject in which we are 
interested in a manner which we enjoy fol- 
lowing. There is one basis by which a book 
is sometimes judged, and that is—is it worth 
rereading? If we find a book upon the sub- 
ject in which we are interested and we find 
the reading of it enjoyable as well as in- 
formative sufficiently so that from time to 
time we return to that book to reread it, it 
has certainly met the test of a good book. If 
we apply this basis to the judgment of good 
books, we will be somewhat surprised if we 
think back in our own experiences and re- 
member how many books we would really 
consider good books. In other words, ask 
yourself the question as to the number of 
times you have read through a certain book, 
whether to reread it in whole or in part. 
There are few books that meet such a 
standard. 

On the other hand, those that do meet this 
qualification are really worth while. Prob- 
ably the one book more than any other that 
has met this standard is the Bible. It still 
is one of the world’s best sellers. Another 
book (published by the Rosicrucians), which 
may be turned to time and time again, 
is Unto Thee I Grant. Of course it is the 
purpose of the Supreme Council of the Order 
to make all books offered by the Rosicrucian 
Supply Bureau to qualify as near as possible 
as being good books on subjects of meta- 
physics, mysticism, and science, as well as 
philosophy, so that they may become as com- 
panions to an individual who is interested 
in these subjects and may be referred to time 
and time again. 

There are other books that have stood what 
we might call the test of time. They are the 
classics that seem to stand out from all litera- 
ture and are read, as well as enjoyed, by 
generation after generation. It is hard to de- 
fine just what it is in these particular books, 
particularly those in the category of fiction, 
that keeps them constantly new and of 
interest. Probably those fiction books that 
have stood severe tests against criticism and 
time have done so because the incidents 
given in them are closely coupled with emo- 
tional experiences that are fundamental and 
timeless. In other words, we find in certain 
books the experiences of human beings, such 
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as ourselves, related in such manner that a 
sympathetic, somewhat subjective, under- 
standing seems to exist between us, as the 
readers, and the characters of the book. 

It is very difficult to state exactly all other 
factors that contribute to the permanency of 
good literature, but it must be acknowledged, 
from these examples, that there are certain 
standards that consciously or unconsciously 
appeal to everyone. Today we have reached 
a point in civilization where the publication 
of books has been developed to a fine point. 
Books are so economically priced that the 
world’s best literature is available to almost 
any individual. Furthermore, in this country 
one of the best public library systems exists, 
through which almost every person has 
access, without any charge whatsoever, to the 
best in reading matter. It is a challenge to 
our modern world that we make use of such 
literature. In other words, we have the op- 
portunity of referring to the best in literature 
of all ages preceding us. Our obligation is to 
use this constructively. 

In addition, there exist many book clubs. 
Naturally, these clubs try to appeal to a wide 
variety of reading interests and most of their 
selections are fiction. However, their services 
are such that they review many books and 
help keep abreast of the times those who 
read with sincerity. Furthermore, the book- 
review sections of the leading newspapers of 
the country are well edited, so we have be- 
fore us a vast panorama of contemporary 
literature in addition to the reserves of the 
past. Use this opportunity well. It is a 
heritage and truly a privilege to be able 
freely to choose what you will read and make 
your own decisions as to what, after all, is 
a good book.—A 


'The 1946 Rosicrucian Convention 
and University 


News of the end of the war was soon fol- 
lowed by questions from our members re- 
garding whether or not there would be a 
convention in 1946 and a regular term of the 
Rose-Croix University. We are very happy 
to announce that all restrictions upon con- 
ventions imposed by the Government during 
the war have been lifted and there definitely 
will be a 1946 Rosicrucian convention. 

The year 1945 was the first in many years 
in which a Rosicrucian convention was not 


held. It was with keen disappointment that 
the officers and the members of the organiza- 
tion announced the cancellation of the con- 
vention plans last spring. Conventions were 
held in 1942, 1943, and 1944, in spite of the 
war, because the Rosicrucian conventions 
were not classified as entertainment, but had 
become an integral part of the Order's edu- 
cational activities, and proved definitely 
beneficial to the well-being of those who 
could attend. 


It is now our plan to make the 1946 Rosi- 
crucian convention a successor worthy of 
those held in the past. Some plans for 1945 
were already under way prior to the time of 
the cancellation. These plans will be con- 
tinued and enlarged upon, and we are look- 
ing forward to having a convention program 
that will interest every member of the Order 
who finds it possible to journey to San Jose 
for the week of July 7 to 13 of next year. 


The Rosicrucian convention is open to all 
members. There aie, of course, some classes 
held for specific degrees, but more than three- 
fourths of all the activities during the session 
are for everyone who is present. Further an- 
nouncements will appear from time to time, 
and we urge all members to consider the 
possibility of supporting the 1946 convention 
with their attendance. Let us compensate for 
this year’s loss by making the 1946 conven- 
tion the largest and best in the history of this 
jurisdiction. 

Attendance at the University requires ad- 
vance preparation. A booklet, The Story of 
Learning, describes all the University courses 
and the requirements for registration. If you 
believe that you might be able to attend, we 
suggest that you communicate immediately 
with the Registrar of the Rose-Croix Uni- 
versity, secure a copy of The Story of Learn- 
ing, and proceed with your plans now so that 
if the occasion arises you will be eligible to 
register. Every year there are members who 
come here a few days prior to the opening of 
the University term and are very disap- 
pointed because they cannot register since 
they failed to make preliminary arrange- 
ments. Do not find yourself in this position. 
Make those arrangements whether or not 
you are positive that you can attend, and 
then should the occasion develop you will be 
ready to be a part of the Rose-Croix Uni- 
versity student body.—A 


ТНЕ 
PLAN OF 
YOUR LIFE— 


With the Flip of a Coin! 


HE flip of a coin many times constitutes the decision 

for a course of action. This simple act has moved 
armies, precipitated wars, started great industrial ven- 
tures. 11 is, however, an act devoid of careful thought or 
reason, and an indication of lack of will. Such a method 
of deciding important problems is subject to the unsound 
element of so-called chance. The book Self Mastery and 
Fate with the Cycles of Life, which thousands have read 
and used daily, proves what economists and scientists 
know—that there is a periodicity in human and natural 
events. In life there are fortunate and unfortunate hours 
for every act. We are pleased to introduce to the readers 
of this book a simple coin based on the charts of the 
book which at a single glance reveals the hourly periods 
—accurately, mathematically true. One glance at this 
coin informs the reader of the nature of the daily periods 
governing his life—not an amulet or lucky (?) piece. 


Can You Afford To 
Be Without It? th con mal a a gh i, аа 


alloy One side contains the days and periods, 
the other the hours of the day divided into 


. . . . . A M and P M , and indicating the periods 
This handy coin can be carried in the pocket. It is Accompanying the coin is a pamphlet giving 


ever-ready to reveal the tendencies of the cycles affecting explanation of the importance of each period, 
you. Áccompanying the coin is a little pamphlet fully and instructions for use of the coin 
explaining the things to avoid during certain periods, or 

the profitable periods that await you. Every reader of 

the above book should possess this practical coin. If you 50° Postpaid 

have not the book, write for free descriptive folder. If 

you have, SECURE THE COIN AND PAMPHLET 

TODAY. 
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WHAT SEEKEST THOU? 


What seekest thou, sad Earthling? 
Knowledge? 
It is thine, indeed, if thou but ask! 
Health? 
It is accomplished with knowledge. 
Wealth? 
It is gained with knowledge. 
How gain knowledge? 
Through Love! 


What seekest thou, sad Earthling? 
Faith? 
It is in thy Will. 


Love? 

Thy Will will bring it thee. 

Conviction? 

Thy Will answereth thee. 
How gain these? 
Exercise thy Will! 


What seekest thou, sad Earthling? 
Thy brethren? 
Love is the Lodestone. 
The angels? 
They surround thee. 
Thy Father? 
Thy Father is Love. 
How to qain Love? 
Look within thy heart! 
—Kathryn W. Passonno. 
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THE ROSICRUCIAN FORUM 


Greetings! 


с? 
/ 


Dear Fratres and Sorores: 


War makes particularly conspicuous the 
paradoxical use of prayer. The peoples of 
the involved nations—friends and enemies 
alike—enter their temples of worship and 
solemnly pray that they might be victorious. 
Frequently, peoples of the same faith in op- 
posing nations are praying in like manner to 
the same conceived god. Obviously, both 
peoples believe they are justified in their 
respective causes. Consequently, to the sin- 
cere religionist of a defeated country, it 
must seem that his god has forsaken him, 
or that, at least, prayer has lost its efficacy. 
It is this circumstance that has confused 
many religionists and caused many other 
persons to regard prayer as being contiguous 
to superstition. 


The value of prayer is directly propor- 
tionate to the manner in which it is used. 
Prayer, in itself, as an act or a series of 
acts, is not infallible. Prayer consists of a 
number of such elements as: to whom we 
pray, how and when we pray, and what we 
pray for. Unless these elements are in- 
tegrated rightly, prayer must of necessity 
fail. However, no matter how often a prayer 
may not be productive of the intended re- 
sults, certain beneficial results are experi- 
enced; such is an example of using nearly 
all of the elements correctly, which we shall 
later explain. 

From the rational point of view, prayer 
is a petition. Like any kind of request, it 
may either be made silently, or be vocative. 
When emotionally moved, it is instinctive to 
give voice to our desires. The voice has 
power in its utterances. The sound of the 
voice relieves the emotions. It suggests the 
invoking of the force of the desire—physical- 
ly as well as mentally. In fact, it is nearly 
impossible to prevent a vocative response 
accompanying intense emotional agitation. 
We are inclined to cry out, or speak out, 
under such circumstances. 

If prayer is a petition, there must be some- 
thing or someone to whom it is directed. Ob- 
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viously, we do not pray to ourselves, that 
is, to our own mental or physical being. If 
we believe that we are intellectually and 
physically capable of executing a plan, or 
acquiring something, we proceed entirely ac- 
cording to our own initiative. Prayer is, 
therefore, an admission of an actual or 
imagined self-insufficiency. This self-insuf- 
ficiency causes a tendency in the individual 
to turn outward, to put dependency upon a 
force, agency, or source, which is external to 
himself. Patently, our conception of this ex- 
ternal source determines to a large degree, 
the nature of our prayer. A primitive being 
with a polytheistic conception imagines a 
plurality of gods; to him, such gods may be 
resident in inanimate things, as rocks, the 
sea, or in storm clouds. In his conception, 
each of such gods is distinctively productive 
of certain needs of man. Thus, the individual 
has to evaluate his gods—to one he turns 
for health, to another for strength, to still 
another for support against his enemies. 


When man seeks to communicate with a 
power vaster than himself, he devises various 
means of gaining the attention of such a 
deity. For example, when men call upon a 
human potentate, or tribal head, it is neces- 
sary to have the potentate disposed to their 
ends: consequently they seek to propitiate 
him by a presentation of gifts, the gifts being 
whatever men consider of value. Sometimes, 
the approach to the god is the attempt to 
create a favorable environment in which the 
deity may receive them. Thus, theurgical 
rites of music, song and dance, are used. In 
following this method of prayer, two things 
are observed: first, there is the belief that 
the deity may grant the request, if he is 
sufficiently pleased with the acts of the peti- 
tioner; second, there is no question of the 
motive of the petitioner. It is not a question 
as to whether the results of the prayer are 
contrary to natural law or as to whether they 
may work an injustice upon other mortals. 
The psychology in such instances is very 
crude. It is, in reality, conferring an ап- 
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thropomorphic nature upon the god. God is 
conceived as being like mortals, possessed of 
vanity, easily gratified by gifts, homage, and 
ostentation. He is further conceived as being 
capable of dispensing his gifts or conferring 
his powers, just as some earthly absolute 
king—without regard to reason or justice. 
Each man can, consequently, obtain what- 
ever he wishes from the god if he is able to 
perform the proper theurgical rites. Men 
thus vie with each other to gain the secrets 
of how best to influence the gods. It is this 
kind of misconception that has encouraged 
priesthoods from the earliest known society. 
Priests were men believed to possess or to 
be trained in the proper way to invoke the 
pleasure of the gods for men’s benefit. 

Though we speak of this practice as being 
primitive, yet this elementary idea has 
persisted down through the ages greatly to 
influence the dogmas and creeds of many 
religions extant today. A religious sect may 
decree a certain mode of behavior upon the 
part of the individual. It may decree that 
you must drop coins into a box, you must 
regularly attend certain ceremonies, you 
must repeat specific creeds and enter into 
authorized rites. If you comply, it is pre- 
sumed that you have appeased God, or made 
the proper approach, and that the deity will 
incline his will toward the fulfillment of the 
prayer offered. I do not need to designate the 
sects who encourage these practices; they are 
known to you, being common in your com- 
munity. These peoples, then, pray in good 
faith and are, of course, most often disap- 
pointed in the results and frequently disil- 
lusioned as well. 

There is still another orthodox conception 
of prayer, which, though it transcends the 
previous example, is yet quite primitive and 
potentially a failure. It continues to recog- 
nize a personal god as exercising an arbitrary 
will, but he does so for beneficial reasons. 
The individual confers upon his god not only 
the power of accomplishment but the highest 
moral value of which he is able to conceive. 
In other words, it is believed that the god is 
capable of anything, but will only do that 
which is in accord with moral good. This 
type of religionist, then, will not petition his 
god to grant his prayer if it conflicts with, or 
is contrary to, what he conceives as morally 
right. He will not ask his god to strike an- 
other person dead or to give him money 
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which he should not have. However, this 
religionist will have no hesitancy in asking 
the fulfillment of a prayer which he thinks 
just, no matter how contrary it may be to the 
necessity of universal, or Cosmic, order. He 
would not hesitate to ask God to stop a war 
which men themselves have brought on. 
Psychologically, to such individuals, god is 
believed arbitrarily to exercise his will as 
against the very laws and causes he himself 
has established—if man in good faith and 
with moral purpose asks it. 

The illogicalness of such prayer never 
occurs to the petitioner. He may pray for 
his god to stop what another religionist, in 
equally good faith, is praying to be con- 
tinued. The fall weather in California affords 
an excellent example of such an anthropo- 
morphic conception of god and prayer. In 
late September the California prune growers 
are drying their fruit in the sun; an early 
and continued rain might prove very ruinous 
to their crop. Conversely, the cattle raisers 
at that time of the year are desperately in 
need of rain for pasturage, especially after 
the long rainless California summer. A 
cattleman, if he were one of the religionists 
we have been speaking of, would pray for 
rain; concomitantly, a prune grower would 
pray that it would not rain. If God were to 
exercise arbitrary will, opposing the natural 
law of climatic conditions, whose prayer 
would He favor? Such a religionistic view 
places the deity in a ludicrous position and 
makes religion vulnerable to atheism. If the 
Divine will could and would function arbi- 
trarily, it would disrupt all Cosmic unity. 
There would be.no dependency whatsoever. 
It is because Cosmic laws perform consistent- 
ly and are immutable by the necessity of 
their nature that man has an assurance of 
dependability of the Divine or Cosmic prin- 
ciples. 

The mystic’s conception and practice of 
prayer is not only the most productive of 
results but it is the most logical method as 
well. The mystic avers that all things are 
possible within the Divine consciousness of 
God except that which would oppose the 
very nature of God. Since the Divine Mind 
is all things, there is nothing which can op- 
pose it. Therefore, a negative request or peti- 
tion, remains nugatory. One should not ex- 
pect to find, for example, darkness in light, 
for where there is light there cannot be 
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darkness; thus the mystic does not ask for 
the impossible in his prayers. A mystic never 
asks for the setting aside of a Cosmic, or 
natural law, which he may have invoked by 
his own acts, whether due to malice or to 
ignorance. He is a firm believer in cause 
and effect. He realizes that to ask that a law, 
invoked by himself, be mitigated in his favor 
would be requesting the impossible. 


A mystic does not ask that there be con- 
ferred upon him special blessings. He knows 
that in the Cosmic scheme there are no pre- 
ferred mortals. Further, he is quite cognizant 
that everything already is, or will be, by the 
eternal law of change. There is nothing held 
back. In the laws of the Cosmic, everything 
consistent thereto can eventually be brought 
about by the mind of man. Things are not 
transmitted to man, rather it is man that 
directs and assembles the Cosmic powers to 
which he has access, in order to bring them 
about. The mystic does not ask for a com- 
pleted particular, but rather for the illumina- 
tion whereby it might be materialized 
through his efforts; or, if his desire for a 
particular is not proper, he may ask that 
the desire be removed from him. Knowing 
the limitation of his own objective self, the 
mystic asks that if he cannot be shown how 
to satisfy his need, that he be shown how to rid 
himself of the false desire which causes him 
to think it necessary. The mystic thus proves 
that he does not insist that his purposes are 
infallible. He likewise indicates he wants to 
be certain that he does no other person an 
injustice by his desires through requesting 
something he should not. The mystic realizes 
that with proper understanding, many of 
the things we now pray for would lose their 
importance to us and would be shown to 
be insignificant and unworthy of a Divine 
appeal. Many of the things with which we 
torment ourselves, and regard as being so 
essential to our welfare, are so because they 
have not been analyzed in the light of their 
broader aspect, namely, their relation to the 
whole Cosmic plan. 


The mystic, in petitioning the Cosmic, 
turns his consciousness inward instead of di- 
recting his plea to a distant external entity or 
power. The Cosmic is in him, the mystic 
realizes; it is not just in the reaches of space. 
He knows, further, that his Soul will answer 
his petition. The Soul is of the Cosmic and 
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it will guide him to self-action. Prayer, to the 
mystic, is really a consultation between the 
two selves of man. It is an appeal from the 
mortal mind to the immortal. mind of Self 
within. ‘The answer to a prayer is, the mystic 
knows, actually an insight into Divine wis- 
dom through proper attunement. The mystic 
thence is able properly to evaluate his desires 
and he is able to act in the light of what is 
Cosmically right and possible. 

When a mystic asks for something which 
is not forthcoming, he experiences none of 
the disappointment which the religionist 
feels after his unfulfilled prayers. Whether or 
not the particulars are forthcoming the mystic 
has nevertheless received an understanding 
which has disclosed to him the unnecessari- 
ness of his appeal Prayer, therefore, is 
always satisfying to the mystic. Psycho- 
logically as well, prayer is beneficial to any 
man if it is mystically practiced. Prayer re- 
quires humility. It requires submission to 
the better side of our nature. It puts us en 
rapport with the more subtle impulses of our 
being. 

Prayers are usually of three kinds. There 
are prayers of confession when man in- 
dicates to the god of his heart that he is con- 
trite and admits a violation of his moral 
ideals. Then, there are prayers of interces- 
sion; these are prayers in which man asks to 
be guided so as to prevent undesired effects 
of certain causes. There are also prayers of 
gratitude, like those of the Psalms where 
man hails the majesty of the Divine and ex- 
presses joy in realizing his own Divine 
nature. Of these three kinds, the mystic in- 
dulges the latter—the prayer of gratitude— 
more frequently. In doing so, the mystic 
avoids the necessity of the other two. If we 
recognize the Divine, and commune period- 
ically with Self, which is of it, we acquire 
such personal mastery of our own being that 
prayers of intercession or prayers of con- 
fession are not required. 

The following is a prayer embodying all 
of the mystical elements that we have just 
enumerated: 


May the divine essence of the Cosmic 
cleanse me of all impurities of mind and body 
that I may commune with the Cathedral 
of the Soul. May my mortal consciousness 
be so enlightened that any imperfections of 
my thinking may be revealed to me, and 
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may I be given the power of will to correct 
them. I humbly petition that I may perceive 
the fullness of nature and partake thereof, 
ever consistent with the Cosmic good. So 
Mote it Be! 
Fraternally, 
RALPH M. LEWIS, 
Imperator 


Is A. M. O. В.С. a Religion? 


In one of the Forums conducted by the 
members of AMORC at the Thebes Minor 
Lodge in Detroit, the question was asked: 
"Why does the Rosicrucian Order declare 
and advertise that it is not a religious or- 
ganization when its teachings have such a 
bearing on the soul of man?" 

It 1s quite true that in our literature and 
public advertisements we stress the state- 
ment that the Rosicrucian Order is not a re- 
ligious organization. In the strictest sense 
of the term, the Rosicrucian Order is truly 
not a religious sect. It has no churches, nor 
does it try to supplant any existing churches. 
The principle objective of the Order is not 
the worship of God. The manner of worship- 
ping God is left entirely to the individual. 
Further, the Rosicrucian Order, unlike a re- 
ligious sect, has no high ecclesiastic councils 
who decree what is the moral content of 
good; in other words, we do not prescribe 
a dogmatic creed nor do we define what are 
minor and major sins which must be avoided 
by members. The Rosicrucian Order ordains 
no priests, has no rabbis, or clergymen 
through whom salvation may be obtained or 
explained. Further, the Rosicrucian Order, 
unlike most religions, does not declare itself 
to Бе an intermediarv between man and his 
god. It does not hold that offenses against 
itself, из Constitution, and its rules, are also 
offenses against God. It does not profess 
that its teachings are direct revelations from 
a Divine mind, whereas this is а funda- 
mental law of most religious sects. 

The Rosicrucian Order is a philosophic 
fraternity—a school of life. It has an inher- 
itance of wisdom that has come down 
through the ages. Each period, including the 
present one, makes its contributions to this 
font of knowledge. The Rosicrucian Order 
seeks to promulgate a way of life, a phil- 
osophy of living. Religion, on the other hand, 
is primarily interested in the soul-life of 
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man—the origin, nature, purpose, and the 
obligations of the soul. The Rosicrucian 
Order is equally interested in the Cosmos 
as a whole; it is concerned with all of the 
mysteries, so-called, of man’s body, the 
phenomena of the heavens and of the earth, 
the nature of life, health and mind. Eighty- 
five per cent of the subject matter of the 
Rosicrucian teachings is strictly outside of 
the conventional jurisdictions of religion. 

The question asked above, infers that we 
are a religion because our "teachings have 
such a bearing on the soul of man." Then, 
for like reasons, we should be called a 
“school of psychology” because our teach- 
ings have such a bearing on consciousness, 
mind, habit, imagination, and the like. Fur- 
thermore, why should we not be called, as 
well, a school of physical science; for after 
all, our teachings have such a bearing upon 
electrons, atoms, molecules, magnetism, the 
propagation of waves and similar subjects of 
physics—simply put, if a consideration of 
the soul makes us a religion, then, likewise, 
our consideration of atoms and the spinal 
nervous system ought to make us a scientific 
organization. The fact of the matter is that 
this kind of reasoning on the part of an in- 
dividual is fallacious. The Rosicrucian teach- 
ings are a number of integrated subjects com- 
prising a complete philosophy. It is highly 
inconsistent to select any one phase of the 
teachings and thereby judge the nature of 
the whole organization. 

It is true that we have rituals and cere- 
monies but they are purely of an initiatory 
and fraternal nature. They are not intended 
to cultivate any sectarian or religious pur- 
suits. 

There are courses in some of the great 
universities which are devoted to compara- 
tive religions and theology; in these courses 
are studied the various religious and philo- 
sophic conceptions of soul and of God. I do 
not believe that persons would be justified in 
describing such universities as religious be- 
cause their curricula included such studies. 
It is not what one studies that designates a 
religious affiliation, but the purpose of his 
studv. Ап individual may decide to make 
his Rosicrucian studies a personal religion. 
He might extract from our teachings certain 
ideas which he had crystallized into his con- 
ception of God; he might formulate a code 
of ethics and morals from our teachings, 
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which he would conceive of as the only ге- 
liable means of obtaining spiritual under- 
standing. Through doing these things, he has 
made of Rosicrucianism a religion unto him- 
self; but, in fact, it is not so intended. How- 
ever, a rank materialist may do likewise. One 
believing in a strictly naturalistic world, a 
world of forces and energy only, may so de- 
vote himself to his ends and so cause them 
to become supreme in his consciousness that 
he would measure all right and wrong and 
the whole purpose of the universe and him- 
self, by such ends. In so believing and act- 
ing, he would create a religion from his sci- 
ence. But no one could possibly contend be- 
cause he did so, that a thorough-going na- 
turalism was in itself a religion. 

Of late years, we have found it quite neces- 
sary to stress in all our public announce- 
ments that we are “not a religious organiza- 
tion.” To the man in the street, even many 
newspaper writers, subjects concerning the 
personality, the mind, infinite intelligence, 
nature of the soul and morality, are all “те- 
ligious” topics. He is, of course, absolutely 
wrong. The study of ancient and modern 
philosophy, metaphysics, and psychology are 
quite replete with these same subjects; how- 
ever, the man on the street comes to hear 
of these subjects only in connection with re- 
ligion or church activities, for it is with these 
that he has more frequent association. Con- 
sequently, whenever he sees these subjects 
listed or referred to, or hears such termin- 
ology, he immediately surmises that they 
have reference to some religion. He is, in 
fact, admitting his own ignorance of the 
various other literary sources where these 
same terms appear. By associating these 
terms only with religion he is actually say- 
ing: I have never read philosophy, I have 
never studied psychology, I know nothing 
of mysticism, and therefore I do not know 
that these terms belong equally to those 
fields as well as to religion. 

There are many persons who are hungry 
for what the Rosicrucian Order has to offer. 
They have not read works on philosophy, 
mysticism, or metaphysics. It is only in or- 
thodox religious circles that they have heard 
reference to the inner nature and power of 
man. Having outgrown those orthodox con- 
ceptions, they do not know exactly where 
to turn. Some leaflet or advertisement of 
AMORC awakens a response within them; 
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however, the terms used in the leaflet or ad- 
vertisement are reminiscent of their former 
religious associations. Obviously they wish 
to be certain that they are not once again 
becoming a part of an orthodox religious 
sect. To assure them that such is not the 
case, we stress the phrase: “Not a Religious 
Organization." —-X 


Does the Cosmic Decree Transition? 


A. soror of the State of Virginia asks our 
Forum, “Why believe that the Cosmic wills 
our transition if mere man can change it?” 
The same soror further states, “I simply can- 
not reconcile present-day catastrophes—the 
sinking of shiploads at once, the cremating 
and gassing of thousands at once, etc.—vwith 
the teachings that the Cosmic wills our time 
to depart this life. I have questioned this 
before but did not have a satisfactory ex- 
planation." 

These questions resolve into one; namely, 
if the Cosmic exercises will and directs the 
affairs of man, can man oppose the will of 
the Cosmic with his own? In my opinion, the 
term will of God, or will of the Cosmic, is 
a misnomer. First, it does not convey the 
true function of the Cosmic Mind; second, 
it causes an idea to be had with which it 
is often impossible to reconcile the experi- 
ences of every day. Ordinarily when men 
refer to the will of God, they use the word 
in the same sense as the human will. It is 
a conception of the faculty of preference, 
the ability arbitrarily to choose between 
alternate things or acts. The conferring of 
this human faculty upon the Cosmic Mind, 
or God, is actually a human weakness. It 
is an inheritance of a very primitive thought. 
It is that interpretation of God known tech- 
nically as anthropomorphism, which means 
a god that is manlike. 

Man's evolution of the idea of God has, 
to an extent, kept abreast of his own in- 
tellectual and physical development. When 
man had little or no knowledge of natural 
law, when the most simple phenomena such 
as lightning, sunrise and sunset were great 
mysteries to him, God then was identified 
with such phenomena. In fact, anything 
superior to man's power—and understanding 
—-was apotheosized, that is, conceived as а 
deity of some kind. Psychologically, the 
premise was that God is any power or source 
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greater than man. Man did not necessarily 
conceive such gods as being beneficent or 
particularly concerned with the welfare of 
himself; in fact, man did not love such gods 
and often he did not believe that they loved 
him. He was imbued with a fearsome re- 
spect for their ubiquitous power, just as a 
small boy looks at a giant steam locomotive 
with inter-mingled feelings of fear and ad- 
miration. 

Slowly man mastered many of the things 
which he once feared. He was finally able 
to control almost all living things. Many 
things not directly subject to his control, like 
the elements, he came to understand. The 
understanding removed the dread fear of 
them. This gradual supremacy which he 
acquired he rightly attributed to the power 
of his own mind. It was his ability to reason 
and to think that was making man a master 
of his environment. He was conscious that 
therein was his greatest asset. Notwithstand- 
ing his advance, man has likewise been con- 
scious of certain continued limitations. Also, 
his admiration has grown for the magnitude 
of the universe as he perceives it. There was 
existing in this universe so self-evident a 
skill, far exceeding his own prowess, that 
man’s conception of God, his ideal of the 
Supreme Power, was thus transcended. God, 
of course, must exceed man. Man’s greatest 
asset is not muscular strength but mind. 
Therefore God, man believed, must be a be- 
ing that exercised mind but to a far vaster 
extent. The anthropomorphic conception of 
God became a being that thinks, reasons, and 
wills. 

Since man creates what he wills, men be- 
lieved that their God did likewise. Each 
thing that is, is contended by many religion- 
ists to be the result of a divine decree—an 
expression of will. Men are quite well aware 
that they are prompted to exercise their 
will because of desires which they have, 
especially desires of a mental nature. De- 
sires which are directly of the body, as the 
appetites, do not require will to enforce 
them. A normal person does not need to 
will himself, for example, to eat or to drink. 
The mentality, however, creates artificial de- 
sires. We have moods or inclinations which 
are the sum total of our thinking and of our 
feeling. These become mental desires or 
preferences. They are often so impelling that 
we choose them in opposition to an appetite. 
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Many times we refuse to eat when hungry, 
simply because we have some mental desire, 
some purpose which so occupies us that we do 
not wish to take time to eat. Again there are 
those who, for analogy, go on hunger strikes. 
They choose an ideal or a mental desire in- 
stead of a bodily appetite. 

When men ascribe will to God, they are 
thus conferring upon Him desires. The ques- 
tion then arises, What kind of desires would 
God have or need? If the Cosmic Mind or 
God is self-sufficient, constituting the whole 
of being, desire could not be experienced. A 
condition of plethora is usually attributed 
to the Divine state. This plethora is a full- 
ness. A Divine desire would be an indication 
of a lack in the Cosmic. Can God lack any- 
thing requiring Him to will — to prefer — 
something apart from His own nature? Fur- 
ther, if something could be desired by the 
Cosmic or God, from whence would it come? 
It would have to be desired because it is not 
in God's nature. Therefore, from where 
would it be acquired? If everything must 
come from the One, out of the Cosmic being, 
then it must be apparent that there would be 
no desire for something which already is. 

It is but a polemic and circumlocutory dis- 
cussion to counter by saying God's will is 
not a desire or a preference for things but 
a wish that His purpose be fulfilled. То de- 
clare that God must will man to do this or 
to do that infers that there is an alternate 
way; namely, that man can escape from the 
Cosmic plan and be or do something else. 
This ascribing of purpose to God, that is, his 
will that something shall come to be or shall 
be, is an atavistic idea—it is a going back 
to a time when primitive man conceived that 
there is also a malevolent power or intelli- 
gence in the universe. This they called by 
various names. Today this being is conceived 
of in orthodox circles as Satan. It was be- 
lieved that there was a Divine struggle with 
Satan for supremacy in the Cosmos. Each, 
God and Satan, had final ends or purposes 
they sought. It was God's will to achieve 
His ends and Satan sought to enforce his 
own objectives. 

If God has a purpose which He must will 
—that is, choose — and toward which all 
creation is evolving, it is an indication of 
the lack of perfection of the Cosmic. It would 
mean that God has not yet attained His final 
and perfect state. Т am reminded of the 
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splendid words of Spinoza with respect to 
this thought: “Тһе latter appear to affirm 
that there is something external to God and 
independent of Him, upon which, as upon 
a pattern, God looks when He acts, or at 
which He aims as at a definite goal. This 
is simply subjecting God to fate, and nothing 
more absurd than this can be maintained 
concerning God, who is the first and only 
free cause, as well as the essence of all things 
as of their existence." 

“God is the essence of all things as of their 
existence" means that all laws, all phe- 
nomena in their primary state, always have 
been and are of God. The way things are 
and will be is now the full and perfect plan 
of the Cosmic, from which nothing can 
escape. That something shall happen one 
way and something else another way does 
not signify an arbitrary fiat or expression 
of God. It is merely that the effects are dif- 
ferent because the causes have varied. That 
some men shall die today and others pass 
through transition tomorrow does not mean 
that the Cosmic has willed a specific time 
of transition for each. It is part of the great 
Cosmic Order that humans have a certain 
amount of flexibility in the exercise of their 
being. They can misuse their powers and 
terminate their earthly existence today. 
Others, through application and circum- 
stance, can use their earthly experiences 
wisely and thus live longer. Has the Cosmic 
willed that one shall live longer than an- 
other? It is only in the Cosmic Order that 
some shall live wisely and others foolishly. 
It is part of the whole plan or existing state 
that some mortals shall be subject to ill 
effects and others not. God has not ordained 
who shall and who shall not be so subject. 
That falls within the province of man’s own 
intelligence. We either conform harmonious- 
ly to the Cosmic Order or we do not. It is 
not decreed that some shall and some shall 
not. 

We say in our monographs that the Cosmic 
wills the transition of every man. Perhaps 
we should not have used the word wills. It 
creates the misconception that the Cosmic 
Mind has inscribed the hour of passing for 
each mortal. What is really meant is that 
in the mind of the Cosmic there is an effect 
for every combination of causes. Whenever 
a man shall so live that certain causes shall 
come about, the effects of which mean his 


transition, then he shall die. A shipload of 
humans sinks and hundreds of lives are lost. 
The Cosmic has not arbitrarily willed that 
at that hour catastrophe is to occur and that 
it shall be the appointed time of transition 
for each one on board. It is in the Cosmic 
Order, however, in the very nature of that 
which is the Cosmic, that men through their 
sociological and political affairs and their 
technological developments can invoke causes 
which, by the necessity of their nature, will 
bring about death. Humans themselves, col- 
lectively as a nation or as a group, instigate 
causes which bring about their end. It is 
in the essence of the Cosmic that every 
mortal shall pass through transition. It is 
likewise in the essence of the Cosmic that 
man himself evokes the causes of his transi- 
tion, depending upon the experiences his 
soul-personality needs and which experiences 
in turn are what directs a full life or a short 
one. 

There is no escape from the Cosmic Order, 
but man may adapt that order to his living. 
There is an orderly way and a disorderly 
way of living. If we live disorderly in the 
Cosmic sense, we are not opposing God’s will, 
as religionists often say. We are only pro- 
ducing a combination of ill effects for our- 
selves, which should cause us eventually 
to desire to prefer the orderly way of living. 
The manufacturer of the piano keyboard, for 
analogy, has not willed that man shall play 
upon it harmoniously. He has provided man 
with a keyboard, mathematically acoustical- 
ly, and mechanically proper, which if used 
in various ways will produce numerous 
manifestations, that is, combinations of 
sounds. Man can produce on that keyboard 
either a harmonious sound or a discord. If 
one plays a discord on the keyboard he is 
not opposing the manufacturer’s will. Пе is 
only bringing about an unpleasantness for 
himself.—X 


Rose-Croix University Requirements 


We have questions from time to time regard- 
ing the requirements necessary for students to 
attend the University. Naturally, we refer all 
these inquirers to the booklet entitled The 
Story of Learning, in which may be found 
detailed explanations regarding the regular 
courses offered by the Rose-Croix University, 
together with the necessary steps to be taken 
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in order to attend a University session. 

All instruction given at the Rose-Croix 
University is, however, class-room instruc- 
tion. The University does not offer corre- 
spondence courses. It is suggested that every 
member read carefully The Story of Learn- 
ing and thereby familiarize himself with the 
general activities of this particular phase of 
our work, for his own information and for 
the intelligent discussion of the subject with 
other members. 

Some members ask the question whether 
or not the University work will be too dif- 
ficult for them; in fact, members have writ- 
ten and said that they hesitate to make fur- 
ther inquiry regarding the University be- 
cause they are afraid that its activities would 
be beyond them. This has been definitely 
proved untrue in the history of the Uni- 
versity itself. Every year our attendance at 
the University has increased, and every year 
the Students of the University are made up 
of our members from every walk of life. 
There are members attending the University 
who hold college degrees and others who 
never had the opportunity to complete any 
formal schooling. The instruction offered at 
the University is of such nature that it is 
beneficial to both of these classes, as it gives 
each individual student the opportunity for 
learning and research to the extent of his 
particular abilities and interest. Therefore, 
regardless of your background or training, 
do not hesitate to make inquiry about the 
University courses. 

Work at the University in a three-week 
period does mean intensive study during 
that time, but with the help of capable in- 
structors each individual student is guided 
to receive the most benefit for himself from 
the courses which he takes as his course of 
study. The textbooks and such matters are 
no more difficult than the monographs; in 
other words, if you are able to read and un- 
derstand your monographs and, as far as 
that is concerned, the articles in this maga- 
zine and others published by the Order, you 
will be able adequately to handle the study 
requirements of a term at the Rose-Croix 
University. 

Preliminary steps are necessary in order 
to register. It is required that an application 
be submitted. Any active member of 
АМОВС may submit this application. After 
the application is received and approved by 
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us, the member receives a series of six in- 
troductory lessons which prepare him or her 
for the particular course which has been 
selected at the University. Ороп satis- 
factorily completing the study of these six 
preliminary lessons, or, as they are called, 
matriculation lectures, the student is eligible 
for registration. It is, therefore, advisable 
that members of the Order who hope or be- 
lieve it possible to attend a University session 
submit their application for matriculation 
and complete these lectures well in advance. 
Write to the Registrar of the University for 
necessary instructions and application forms. 

It is of interest, I believe, to all members 
of the Order that ever since the founding of 
the Rose-Croix University, now more than 
ten years ago, its student body has grown 
every year. Not only has the student body 
increased in number, but many students 
have attended for a number of years. This re- 
turn of students to the University each year 
certainly is the best recommendation of the 
value that can be received from these three 
weeks of intensive directed study. There 
are, of course, in addition to the instruction 
in the classes and courses which are selected, 
many other interests. These include special 
addresses and lectures, by officers of the 
Order, and various social and recreational 
activities. 

Very fortunately, the history of the Rose- 
Croix University has been uninterrupted 
even during the war-years. While we could 
not always be sure in advance of our com- 
plete faculty during the war-years, actually 
we have never had to restrict or cancel a 
session of the University. Even though the 
1945 Convention of the Order was cancelled 
a short time hefore the University classes 
began, this session was the largest in the 
history of the Rose-Croix University. In 1946 
we will have an annual Rosicrucian Conven- 
tion as usual. The 1946 term of the University 
will begin on Monday, June 17, and continue 
for the usual three-weeks’ period, ending im- 
mediately prior to the 1946 Convention. 
Make your plans now to attend one or both 
of these activities next year. You will find 
them to your advantage.—A 


What are Unclean Spirits? 


A frater in California asks our Forum the 
question: “What must we understand by the 
term, ‘unclean spirits?’ In the Scriptures and 
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in the life of the Master, Christ, there are 
many references to the exercising of unclean 
spirits.” 

In Biblical times and, of course, in anti- 
quity, generally, many of the things which 
are common knowledge now were not under- 
stood then. In the absence of fact, the ever- 
fertile imagination of man endeavored to 
provide an explanation. Animism is a belief 
that was prevalent at that time and is com- 
mon among primitive peoples today. Con- 
cisely, it is the assumption that almost all 
things are imbued with life and intelligence 
whether they are actually so or not. Con- 
sequently, many inanimate objects were said 
to have a spirit or a vital self, which could 
and did disassociate itself from the object at 
times. All living things, early men thought, 
had a dual nature. Such things as trees, 
plants, flowers, and animals had spirits. 
Usually the spirit of an animate thing was 
assumed to be its intangible characteristics, 
such as its disposition and temperament. An 
animal that might be loathed because of its 
habits, or feared, was presumed to have a 
monstrous spirit, embodying all of its hor- 
rible characteristics and none of its accept- 
able ones. The spirit was, in substance, usual- 
ly intangible-—like air or vapor. More often, 
however, it was thought that the spirit was 
just to be realized by its effects upon mortals. 
Of course, all spirits were not malevolent; 
some were supposed to be beneficent, inclining 
persons to virtuous acts. Among some primi- 
tive people, the virtues were considered to be 
an impelling of mortals by spirits to perform 
certain acts, each spirit corresponding to a 
different virtue. Thus one might exercise 
the influence of fortitude, another that of 
temperance, another, justice, and the like. 
The benevolent spirits were often called 
fairies or gnomes. These spirits were con- 
ceived to gain dominance over a mortal's be- 
ing, by entering one of the apertures of the 
human body, such as the nostrils, mouth or 
ears, or even infiltrating through the eyes. 

In antiquity, and even up to and including 
the Middle Ages, insane or demented per- 
sons were thought to be possessed of spirits. 
This meant that malevolent spirits had en- 
tered the person’s being and were dominat- 
ing his soul and mind. The only recourse 
under such circumstances was to have the 
spirits exorcised, driven out, by incantations 
or some similar theurgical practice. A whole 
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liturgy for removing spirits was gradually 
evolved, and it became the epitome of witch- 
craft and sorcery. Some of the books of the 
medieval times provide descriptions of such 
rites and ceremonies; they are an interest- 
ing insight into the superstitions of man’s 
mind. Since spirits were affirmed to be su- 
pernatural beings, only those familiar with 
supernatural powers could ever hope to cope 
with them. It was thought that having traf- 
fic with the unseen would naturally cause 
such persons to exhibit some exceptional 
qualities. 

Therefore, those who were unfortunate 
enough to be distorted in physical form or 
malformed because of some malady, or who 
had a nervous twitching of the face causing 
grimaces, were thought to possess these 
powers. At times such persons were tor- 
tured and killed, having been charged with 
invoking of spirits which had caused certain 
incidents such as plagues, death, accidents, 
and the like. Our early American history is 
replete with the burnings at the stake of 
such persons in New England. These per- 
sons were, of course, innocent victims of 
the superstitions of the times. Some of such 
individuals, however, actually capitalized on 
the prevailing superstitions; they acted the 
part, dressing in a way to heighten the 
weirdness of their appearance. They would 
resort to rites and ceremonies such as people 
would expect of them. They often became 
local oracles to be consulted on what the 
future would reveal. Their prognostications 
were adroitly worded so that almost any 
meaning could be attached to them. Their 
services were constantly in demand by those 
who wished to have some enemy, or person 
who stood in their way, execrated. For a 
stipulated fee the sorcerer would promise to 
invoke the diabolical powers at his command 
and inflict suffering or death upon the enemy 
of his client. 

It was a superstition that these sorcerers 
could conjure from Hades, or the under- 
world, a virtual host of evil spirits, each 
possessing his own distinct nefarious attrib- 
utes. Some of these spirits bore diseases, 
others insanity, others loss of memory, or de- 
formity, and the like. They would be let 
loose upon a community, family, or an in- 
dividual. People were in constant dread of 
these entities which might suddenly take 
possession of them. Only certain amulets or 
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talismanni were believed to be protection 
against them. These amulets were thought 
to have had conferred upon them a super- 
natural efficacy by the sorcerer, who served 
as an intermediary between man and this 
unseen world of terror. This is one of the 
reasons why, during the Middle Ages, all 
householders kept their windows very tight- 
ly closed at night. The night air was polluted 
by the malevolent spirits and, in fact, was a 
carrier of them. 

Obviously, the antics of a maniac were 
often so inhuman that he seemed to act like 
a creature of another world, or an entity 
from Hades. It was presumed that his ac- 
tions were the behavior of demoniac spirits. 
Then, according to the ideas of the people, it 
would be necessary to exercise, that is, to 
break the spell of the spirits and to drive 
them out of the victim’s body. Aside from 
the magical rites used during the Middle 
Ages to drive evil spirits from the insane, 
these unfortunate persons were often sub- 
jected to severe flagellation; the screams of 
the victims were often heard at great dis- 
tances. 

It must be remembered that the Bible is a 
collection of books or accounts gathered 
throughout the centuries. It reflects in its 
wording many of the ancient misbeliefs and 
prevalent customs. The Master Jesus and 
the other avatars were successful in treating 
the insane but had no such misconceptions 
about spirits; however, eyewitnesses of such 
demonstrations —- and those who later те- 
counted the experiences — presumed that 
Jesus was using some method of his own for 
conjuring spirits out of the insane.—X 


The Mystery of the Divining Rod 


A frater of the State of Maryland now 
arises to address our Forum. He says: “If 
the subject of the divining rod has not been 
discussed in the Forum, please do so. I know 
the subject was discussed in some detail in a 
Rosicrucian ‘Pronunciamento,’ of which I 
have that particular copy, but the article left 
several things unanswered, such as the exact 
nature and source of the energy which at- 
tracts the rod, the type of energy in the 
human body which flows toward the earth 
currents, and how and why the human en- 
ergy goes through the rod instead of through 
the feet. For example, what causes the rod 
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itself to move, and how may this power be 
strengthened and developed to a point where 
reliable results are obtained? | 

“This whole series of questions stems from 
having observed a dowser demonstrating his 
ability, and the very last question comes 
from a selfish interest, as I have discovered 
that I possess a very slight ability in this 
regard and would like to strengthen it, if 
possible.” 

The phenomenon of the divining rod was 
known in antiquity and was used both for 
practical and superstitious purposes. The 
Romans used a virgula furcata, or forked 
twig of hazel or willow, to augur events. The 
turning of the twig or rod signified to them 
certain omens. The use of the divining rod 
was discussed in the work De re Metallico 
written in 1546 by G. Agricola. Sebastian 
Munster's Cosmogony in the sixteenth cen- 
tury again mentions the use of the divining 
rod. The descriptions indicate that it was 
used for locating metallic lodes or subter- 
ranean water. 

German prospectors in the fifteenth cen- 
tury used a divining rod to locate minerals 
in the mountainous region of their country. 
'The Germans brought it to England, history 
recounts, during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth. They employed it to assist Cornish 
miners in locating mineral deposits. The 
English are said to have ascribed the name 
dowser to whoever employed the divining 
rod with success. Today a dowser uses it 
principally for the locating of streams of 
water which are sub-surface. 

The practice consists of holding a twig or 
rod of hazel or willow in the hands. The 
hands grip the rod at its extreme ends. When 
the dowser approaches a hidden source of 
water or metal, the rod turns vigorously in 
his hands, the turning of the rod indicates 
the presence of the water or metal. It would 
appear that the dowser is not exerting any 
physical effort or will to turn the rod. 

What does academic science say with re- 
spect to this phenomenon? The average 
physicist will execrate it as either deceit, 
trickery, or superstition. Such a scientist, 
however, is actually making an offhand sur- 
mise as to the opinion of science, on the 
phenomenon. The fact remains that science 
has made numerous serious investigations of 
dowsers and their use of the divining rod in 
locating water and metals. An English pro- 
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fessor, Sir W. Е. Barrett, was convinced that 
twisting was not a perfidious display on the 
part of the dowser. After an extensive an- 
alysis of all elements which, at least, were 
observable in the practice, he said that the 
phenomenon was dué to motor-automatism. 
This means a reflex action on the part of 
the practitioner in response to some stimulus 
upon his mind. Professor Barrett further 
concluded, and this is quite significant, that 
the dowser’s power “lies beneath the level 
of conscious perception.” It was an admis- 
sion that there was a mental disturbance of 
the dowser by some unknown stimulus and 
the mental disturbance caused him to turn 
the rod in his hands without realization that 
he was the cause. It would appear that this 
particular investigation established nothing 
more than that no deception was involved 
and that 


(a) Some force or energy became a stim- 
ulus only to certain individuals; 

(b) The force in some way excited the 
subconscious mind of the dowser, by 
which a muscular power was gen- 
erated. 


‘This particular investigator further re- 
lated that his findings revealed that the best 
dowsers have been illiterate. This may have 
been caused by the opprobrium associated 
with the practice. In other words, educated 
persons, being aware that in staid scientific 
circles the practice was looked upon as a 
superstition, did not attempt dowsing for fear 
of identifying themselves with a misconcep- 
tion. The illiterate person would not be so 
apt to know of such prejudices and would 
attempt the practice with sincerity of motive. 

During the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there was an ever increasing interest 
in psychical research, and dowsing was 
subjected to many investigations having a 
truly scientific approach. The revelations of 
such investigations, although not fully or sat- 
isfactorily explanatory, were very enlighten- 
ing. In 1854, after a report submitted by 
Monsieur Riondels concerning the discovery 
of a spring by means of the divining rod, 
the Paris Academy of Science appointed a 
commitiee to investigate the phenomenon. 
'The report of the committee, instead of being 
given to the Academy, was finally published 
as a book. It was averred in the book that 
the committee learned that the rod was 
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moved directly by the muscles of the dowser 
andnot by any externalagency. Theselearned 
gentlemen were of the conclusion that no 
supernatural force or natural energy was 
turning the rod in the dowser's hands; his 
own muscles were doing so. But because of 
some subjective suggestion or involuntary 
action upon the dowser's part, they inferred 
that he could not resist turning the rod under 
certain conditions. Somehow, or in some 
way, a powerful suggestion coming from the 
subjective mind of the dowser was affecting 
the contracting of his own arm and hand 
muscles. 

There are other examples of this action 
of the subjective mind and the result of sug- 
gestion upon the movements of the body, but 
they are not identical to the use of the divin- 
ing rod. For instance, there is the use of the 
pendulum for purposes of prognostication. А 
boy of ten or twelve years of age is made 
to stand on the floor within the center of a 
circle three or four feet in diameter, so as 
to be free from interference. About six inches 
from his body he holds a cord which is 
suspended vertically and on the end of 
which is a small weight. ‘The cord and 
weight hang free so they may oscillate like 
a pendulum. The boy is asked his age. Slow- 
ly, almost imperceptibly, the pendulum oscil- 
lates the number of times corresponding to 
the years of the boy's age. The subject is 
quite certain that he held the pendulum still 
and sincerely avers that he did not cause it 
to move. Psychologically, the explanation is 
not difficult. His own knowledge of his age 
caused his subjective mind, when the ques- 
tion was asked, to respond and move the 
body slowly in accordance with ihe proper 
number of years. Objectively, the boy was 
not aware that he was doing this. A slight 
muscular movement caused the pendulum 
to sway. However, in such an instance the 
subject already Knows that which becomes 
the stimulus of his bodily movement. In the 
case of the dowser, knowledge of the location 
of the water is not had, so in fact the phe- 
nomena are not parallel as some have be- 
lieved. 

Further investigation showed eight suc- 
cesses out of eight trials when the dowser 
used a wooden rod. When rods of other sub- 
stances were substituted, the successes were 
not high, out of the number of trials. With 
a copper rod the results were four out of 
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seven trials; with the iron, two out of four, 
and with a glass rod no success was had. An- 
other interesting discovery was the relation- 
ship between the weights of metal detected 
and the distance when the rod was affected. 
The greater the amount of gold, the further 
in distance the rod became affected and be- 
gan to turn in the hands of the dowser. Small 
amounts of gold, conversely, required the 
dowser to be much closer before there was 
any evidence of movement of the rod. 

Experimenters also took various metals, 
which a dowser could ordinarily detect, and 
wrapped them in heavy sheets of paper, 
without causing any apparent different effect 
upon the movement of the rod or the lessen- 
ing of the detection of the metals. Whatever 
the emanation from the metals it would ap- 
pear that the paper was no insulation against 
it. It was also determined that there was a 
corresponding relationship between the di- 
rection and strength of the movement of the 
rod and the depth and location of the water. 
The greater the depth of the water, the less 
vigorous was the movement of the rod. Vary- 
ing the direction of the water caused an 
alteration in the direction of the movement 
of the rod, so the investigators related. 

The conclusions of these later experi- 
menters did not differ much from their pre- 
decessors. It was their consensus of opinion 
that the movement of the rod is the result 
of a muscular action of the dowser, a con- 
traction of his arm and hand muscles, of 
which he is unconscious, causing the rod to 
turn, the muscular contraction being due to 
some unknown external excitation affecting 
him. The parallel between this unknown ex- 
ternal excitation which affects the dowser 
and that which affects homing pigeons was 
noted. The experimenters at that time were 
ignorant of how homing pigeons are able to 
follow courses that lead them over great 
distances to return to their homes. 

One experimenter cites an instance that 
would seem at first to oppose the opinion 
that the muscles of the dowser turn the rod 
because of a mysterious effect upon his 
nervous system. In this particular case the 
rod was placed in a sheath or hollow tube. 
The dowser’s hands gripped the sheath and 
not the rod. However, the rod was observed 
to turn in the sheath where it could not have 
been affected by any muscular action of the 
dowser’s hands. It was then assumed that 


the rod might turn without the dowser. How- 
ever, it was found that the rod must be in the 
hands of certain persons before it will 1e- 
spond. By certain persons is meant those 
individuals having cryptesthetic powers; 
namely, a certain hypersensitivity. 

Attempts were made to determine the 
nature of the energy or stimulus affecting 
the rod or organism of the dowser. Mager 
conducted experiments with a galvanometer, 
on the assumption that minute electrical cur- 
rents were the cause. The needle of the 
galvanometer was but slightly deflected in 
comparison to the much more vigorous and 
uniform rhabdic force (or movement of the 
rod). Many dowsers have been observed 
consciously to try to oppose the turning of 
the rod in their hands. Nevertheless, the 
rod would turn. Where the dowser has been 
successful in some cases of apparent violent 
movement of the rod, in holding the ends 
rigid, the center of the rod was noticed to 
twist and sometimes to break. Another 
curious but, I believe, significant fact is that 
silken or woolen gloves worn by an ordi- 
narily successful dowser immediately will 
cause the movement of the rod to cease. This 
would indicate that a natural physical force 
subject to insulation was being displayed, 
and removes the phenomenon from the cate- 
gory of superstition or a purely psycho- 
logical manifestation. 

It would also appear that metals, and 
even water, radiate certain energies to which 
some humans are particularly sensitive. Of 
course, we are quite aware of the radioac- 
tivity of minerals, and we know that they do 
affect the human organism. It would also 
seem that certain subtle energies affect the 
nervous system of dowsers and in turn cause 
the subjective mind, by excitation, to pro- 
duce or exert a powerful and involuntary 
muscular action. In the hands of these par- 
ticular persons, the rod becomes an instru- 
ment—a form of detector. The rod, placed 
between two forces, or at least between the 
mysterious radiation from the minerals or 
the water and the sensitivity of the dowser, 
responds. The subconscious intelligence of 
the dowser then causes the muscular action 
—-the actual turning of the rod. 

Such persons apparently develop within 
themselves with the uses of the rod what we 
might term a human radar system. Certain 
radiations from metals or water impinge 
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upon this magnetic radiation generated by 
the dowser, possibly in his own human aura, 
and he reacts to it, indicating by the turn- 
ing of the rod the location of the source 
from which are emanating the radiations. 
The homing pigeon, a once mysterious phe- 
nomenon, is now believed to carry within 
his own physiological make-up a natural 
radar system. In its flights, certain earth and 
other subtle magnetic currents impinge upon 
the sensitivity of the pigeon, causing him to 
react to them and making it possible for 
him to follow a course by reflex action. In 
his flights he thus follows these reactions 
like a radar-equipped plane flying through a 
fog, guided only by the graph and shadows 
appearing on the fluorescent end of the 
cathode tube of the radar device. 

In the light of what science now knows 
about the radioactivity of metals and the 
exceptional supersensitivity of the aura of 
humans, the divining rod is not to be con- 
sidered a superstition, but a phenomenon 
worthy of careful scrutiny. In the August 
1943 issue of the Rosicrucian Digest, we pub- 
lished a photograph that was officially taken 
by the British Royal Air Force, showing of- 
ficers of the Royal Air Force in a desert of 
North Africa, using a divining rod successful- 
ly to locate water. 

The early Rosicrucian teachings have long 
discoursed upon earth rays and their effects 
upon living things. When we first intro- 
duced these ideas, naturally we were subject 
to much scoffing and criticism. Time, of 
course, is substantiating them. Experiments 
in dowsing (and also telekinesis) have been 
conducted in connection with psychical re- 
search here at the Rose-Croix University, 
and it has been established beyond doubt 
that there is nothing supernatural about it 
whatsoever. It is a natural phenomenon. We 
have certain theories about it which we are 
trying over a period of time to substantiate. 
Just what the frequency of these radiations 
is and what their exact nature is in the field 
of electromagnetics 15 not definitely known 
yet. We live in a sea of electromagnetic 
radiations, and we are learning more about 
them all the time. Many of them truly do 
“Пе below the level of our conscious percep- 
tion.” We are not aware of their direct 
effect on us, only their secondary effect— 
the things which they cause us to do and 
which often seem eerie or weird. We must 
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remember at all times that the so-called su- 
pernatural is just that for which man has not 
yet found the natural explanation.—X 


Should Capital Punishment be Abolished? 


A. frater of Chicago now joins our Forum 
circle. He rises and asks, “Is the Rosicrucian 
Order in favor of capital punishment, the 
penal system, and the theory that lawbreak- 
ers should be forced to endure hardships, 
both mental and physical, in punishment?" 

It was not so many years ago that we had 
occasion to explain in this Forum that 
criminals were once considered to be sub- 
human beings. In fact, they were thought 
to be a kind of beast in human form. It was 
a prevalent superstition that the criminal 
was of a definite type, that he fell into a 
physiological mould. Therefore, attempts 
were made to classsify his physical char- 
acteristics, namely, the kind of hands he had, 
the eyes, and the shape of his cranium. For- 
tunately, a statistical study of criminals 
made by an early student of criminology re- 
vealed that there were no standard physical 
traits for criminals. А man with a cultured 
and intelligent appearance, without hardness 
of expression or deformity, could likewise be 
most perverse in his conduct. However, the 
supposition that criminals were a different 
kind of human, with different bodies and 
souls, led to inhuman treatment of them. 

It is only in comparatively recent times 
that criminologists, working with psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists, have proved that a 
high percentage of criminals are mentally 
ill or deficient. Two principal factors con- 
tribute to make the criminal: First, mental 
deficiency, and second, environment. Of the 
two the latter is the greater cause. The moral 
sense of the individual, if he is normal, 
causes him to extend his self-consciousness 
to include others and society in general. In 
the most limited sense, self-consciousness or 
interest is devoted to that which brings about 
satisfaction only to our own body or mind. 
It 15 very intimate. We like to acquire 
clothes and food, and we like to experience 
physical enjoyment, because all of these are 
a satisfaction of the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion in its narrowest sense. Gradually, how- 
ever, the self expands eventually to include 
things which are more remote than one's 
own person. It will come to include our 
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family circle, our group of friends, the com- 
munity, and the nation. What is detrimental 
to all these things, which the expanded self 
includes, we consider as having a similar 
effect upon ourselves. In other words, a 
natural, normal person’s self includes a num- 
ber of integrated things. Experience, how- 
ever, tells us that often it may not be a good 
thing to include certain items as part of our- 
selves. Thus, for example, we should not ex- 
tend self so as to include those persons, no 
matter how much we may like them as in- 
dividuals, who have become enemies of or- 
ganized society. If we do so, we involve our- 
selves. 

Proper training and the right environ- 
ment has, therefore, an influence on the 
moral values, upon what we come to think 
is good or bad for self. One who is reared 
in surroundings of vice, where theft, arson, 
and assault are common acts by his as- 
sociates, accepts such acts as the attributes of 
his friends and to his friends he extends his 
self-interest, makes them a part of his in- 
timate feelings. Consequently, what is done 
to them by society because of their acts he 
considers a hurt to himself. ‘Therefore, he is 
instinctively furthering and protecting 
crime. When such a person is apprehended, 
he is not conscious of a crime. In fact, the 
State is his enemy because it is attacking 
him. It is striking at self and self includes 
the criminal associates who are his friends. 
Punishment, in the sense of physical abuse 
or torture, does not change such misconcep- 
tion on the part of that kind of criminal. The 
more severe the punishment, the more it is 
considered by him as a persecution of self. 

If the criminal in such an instance is 
young and normal, isolation from other 
criminals and education in the ends that so- 
ciety hopes to accomplish, may correct his 
misconception. In such instances, penal in- 
stitutions should, in fact, be correction in- 
stitutions; they should endeavor to accom- 
plish their objective not by punishment but 
by education. Where there is no realization 
of wrong, through ignorance of the precepts 
underlying it, punishment only results in 
resentment and a belief that the punished 
one has become a victim of the power of so- 
ciety. It embitters the criminal. 

The criminal, who is a victim of environ- 
ment, as explained,should, of course, be re- 
strained until his views are corrected, be- 
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cause he is obviously a menace to society. 
He should likewise be disciplined. He must 
be made to adhere to all the intelligent rules 
of the institution. He must be made to un- 
derstand these rules, to know that they are 
not just mere arbitrary impositions, and why 
they are necessary. When he fails to com- 
ply, the discipline should take the form of 
deprivation of privileges. 

There are also those unfortunate persons 
who have a deficiency of the moral sense 
and are unable to evaluate the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. It is not a matter of 
having them properly extend their self-con- 
sciousness so as to include as a part of their 
own nature or being those things which are 
right. They are so unstable that they have 
no set convictions regarding behavior. They 
feel justified in one act today and another 
act tomorrow which may be quite opposite in 
nature. Many such persons, called moral de- 
linquents, are morons. They are of a sub- 
level of intelligence due to inheritance. Often 
they are the children of syphilitic or insane 
parents. ‘Ihe sense of responsibility cannot 
be cultivated within them. Such unfortunate 
persons must, of course, be restrained, for 
they, too, are a menace to society. These 
persons should not be punished but treated 
psychologically or medically if possible. If 
they are beyond help, they should be em- 
ployed usefully in the institution in which 
they are restrained and segregated from so- 
ciety. Their contribution to society should 
consist of their being subjects of study by 
psychiatrists and criminologists. 

Most persons who commit murder are 
quite aware of its being a moral violation, 
as well as an offence against the State. At 
times they are victims of provocation, of in- 
tense emotional reaction, such as jealousy or 
hatred. This constitutes a temporary insan- 
ity wherein they lose all restraint of them- 
selves. At other times, the murderers are 
those who are deficient in the moral sense, as 
we have explained, and have no realization of 
the consequence of their acts. The law takes 
these differences into consideration by de- 
claring some of the offenders insane and 
others guilty of first or second degree mur- 
der. There is nothing accomplished by tak- 
ing the life of such persons, through capital 
punishment. If the State does that, it has be- 
come nothing more than a murderer itself, 
no matter what legal stand it takes to justify 
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its exercise of power to take a life. It can- 
not be said that the State resorts to capital 
punishment for self-defense. ‘The State can 
be just as secure by keeping such humans 
in custody. If the murder was committed 
as the result of a momentary weakness, the 
imprisoned man has a chance to realize his 
grave misconduct. He can redeem himself 
and pay society back through some useful 
acts beyond the prison walls. If the murderer 
is found to be delinquent in the moral sense, 
he is subnormal and certainly should not for- 
feit his life for something for which he is 
not responsible. 


Those who favor capital punishment say 
that it discourages crimes of passion such as 
murder. In most of the states of the United 
States capital punishment is the penalty for 
first degree murder and there is no indica- 
tion that, because of it, there has been any 
slackening of murders. The average mur- 
derer is quite aware of the consequence of 
his deeds and yet capital punishment is no 
deterrent. Furthermore, some supervisors of 
penal institutions claim that most men prefer 
execution to life imprisonment. Consequent- 
ly, if punishment is the object, imprisonment 
would be more severe than capital punish- 
ment. An enlightened society will eventual- 
ly not want to take human life under any 
circumstances. It will find it quite illogical 
to justify its purpose in taking a life, while 
at the same time claiming that the murder- 
er’s purpose in taking a life was wrong. The 
underlying precept is this: Has any in- 
dividual, or group of individuals, the Cosmic 
right to take human life by force for any 
reason? Life is a gift conferred upon man. 
It is not something which he has created. 
It is man’s Cosmic obligation to enhance that 
gift, not to destroy it. Remove the causes 
of crime. Isolate the criminal—do not kill 
him. You cannot stamp out the causes of 
crime by killing the individual criminal.—X 


Activities at Rosicrucian Park 


I believe it in order occasionally at this 
Forum to discuss some of our activities at 
Rosicrucian Park. I think it will help you 
better to understand some of our problems, 
what we are trying to accomplish, and help 
you to know, shall I say, the human side of 
AMORC. 
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Perhaps I should mention some additions 
to the staff. One has been with us now for 
several months and is proving to be most 
efficient in his work and well liked by the 
members. I refer to Frater Rodman R. Clay- 
son. Frater Clayson was associated for sev- 
eral years with the Oakland Minor Lodge 
in the Bay region of Northern California. He 
was master of the lodge one year and, of 
course, assumed many duties in connection 
with the ritualistic teams, class instruction, 
and so forth. With the growth of our De- 
partment of Instruction, it was necessary to 
add him to our staff; he came well qualified 
—familiar with the problems of members 
and quite conversant with all the aspects of 
the teachings. 

Soror Clayson, his wife, is also now a 
member of our staff of workers, assisting in 
our Reading Mail Department. Like the 
others in that department, it is her duty to 
analyze the various letters and determine to 
whom they should be directed for the most 
prompt attention. Unfortunately, all mem- 
bers do not address their letters to the per- 
son who should answer them, and through 
our Reading Mail Department we determine 
from the contents to whom they should be 
sent. 

Not quite a year ago we also added to our 
National Lecture Board, Frater Joel Disher, 
former master and officer of the Johannes 
Kelpius Minor Lodge in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. He has been associated with that 
lodge for a number of years and is thorough- 
ly familiar with temple rituals and instruc- 
tion in the Rosicrucian teachings. For the 
past few months he has been on the road 
lecturing for AMORC, having lectured in 
Seattle and Portland, and at this time is con- 
cluding a very successful campaign in 
Toronto, Canada. After the first of the year 
he wil be a member of the staff here at 
Rosicrucian Park, also in our Department of 
Instruction, answering letters pertaining to 
questions on the teachings and principles of 
the Order. 

* * * * * 

The sound of the hammer is very much in 
evidence at Rosicrucian Park. Our construc- 
tion program, greatly needed and long de- 
layed, is off to a slow start. In other words, 
we would like to be doing considerably more 
building than we are, but the national short- 
age of materials and labor is particularly felt 
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in this region. At the present time we have 
added a large reinforced concrete and steel 
vault adjoining our Recording Department, 
in which all of the confidential files and rec- 
ords pertaining to each member will be 
placed. This large vault with its heavy fire- 
proof door is constructed according to en- 
gineering specifications and is able to resist 
a high degree of temperature for six hours 
without injuring the contents. This is some- 
thing that has been very much needed to se- 
cure the membership records. 


We have here at-Rosicrucian Park, of 
course, still another but a smaller vault 
which is part of the official archives of the 
Order and in which are deposited the manu- 
scripts, charters, and documents of historic 
interest and vital importance to the Order. 
The new vault, however, will not be used 
for doctrinal material but strictly for admin- 
istrative records. 


Operations are also under way for addi- 
tional office space for our Recording Depart- 
ment. The many little services which a mem- 
ber receives —- the additional enclosures, 
charts, diagrams, questionnaires, and reports 
—require personal attention and analysis. 
That means a more extensive staff. Only 
those members who have been in the Order 
for a great number of years are in a position 
to realize how many more benefits—material 
things, if you wish—insofar as the studies 
are concerned, a member receives today than 
he did twenty years ago. And yet, today 
the dues are the same as they were in 1926. 


For some years we have had a Spanish- 
American Department through which the 
teachings of the Organization are made avail- 
able in Spanish for those sections of the 
Americas where Spanish is the leading lang- 
uage. Some people do not realize that Spanish 
is the prevalent language of the Western 
world, English being confined primarily to 
North America. Even in North America, 
however, we find that Spanish is the lang- 
uage of one of the countries, namely, Mexico. 
We now have available Rosicrucian instruc- 
tion in the Spanish language. The Spanish- 
American Department functions just as does 
the organization in English. Under the di- 
rection of Frater Manuel Sunyer, this depart- 
ment provides instruction and correspon- 
dence in much the same way as you are 
familiar with it in the English language. 
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We are also making an addition to our 
stock room to take care of our increased sup- 
plies of Spanish-American books and litera- 
ture, as well as our English works. Because 
we were unable to physically expand during 
the war years, our facilities were crowded 
and our efficiency impaired. We hope the 
new stock room will overcome this difficulty 
and assure even more prompt service to our 
members and friends. 

ж о жж 

During the winter months at Rosicrucian 
Park we conduct weekly classes in our Sci- 
ence Building, usually a series of lectures 
which supplement the complete summer 
term of the Rose-Croix University. This 
season the lectures concern the lives and 
teachings of the principal mystics from an- 
tiquity to the present—the lives and teach- 
ings of such persons as Meister Eckhart, 
Amenhotep IV, Dionysius, Plotinus, Spinoza, 
and numerous others. The lecturers are all 
staff members and are of the Rose-Croix Uni- 
versity faculty. 

Frater Erwin Watermeyer, physicist and 
head of our Technical Department, has used 
these Friday night sessions for experimental 
purposes to try out the new principles which 
he is working on in his laboratory in the 
Rose-Croix Science Building, with respect to 
light, color, and sound, and their proper re- 
lationship to and effects on the human 
emotions. The experiments are not all 
psychological but are physical as well. He 
works to produce various colored shadows, 
using the different instruments of the labora- 
tory for this purpose. His findings and the 
reactions of the class to his experiments de- 
termine whether such material shall be made 
available to lodges and chapters of the Order 
throughout the jurisdiction, for demonstra- 
tions at rallies, and whether it shall be used 
at the Annual Convention of AMORC. The 
classes are well attended. 

ж ж жожо ож 

In looking ahead, we can find no more 
important source of future development of 
the Organization than that of our Junior 
Order. To appeal to young people today, as 
well as children, is to assure the future de- 
velopment and growth of the Order as a 
whole. The Junior Order is now functioning 
in a manner that serves various age groups. 
It extends a series of instructions that is not 
a duplication of other organizations or of 
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school work, but provides the opportunity 
for members of the Order to direct the 
thoughts of their children toward some of 
the principles incorporated in the teachings 
of the Order. The Junior Order is established 
on a Lodge system so that children and 
young people may have the opportunity of 
being affiliated with an established organiza- 
tion and of participating in their own Lodge 
and ritualistic work. These teachings are of- 
fered in a manner similar to the teachings 
of AMORC; that is, they may be secured 
individually where there are not groups of 
children to be organized; or, groups may be 
established. It is not necessary that Junior 
Order membership be composed exclusively 
of children of AMORC members. Others may 
be invited to participate. Further informa- 
tion concerning the Junior Order activities 
may be obtained by directing a request for 
such information to Frater J. Duane Free- 
man, Director of the Junior Order of Torch 
Bearers, here at Rosicrucian Park. 
* * * * * 

Final plans for the new Supreme Temple 
will be completed within the next few weeks. 
The delay has been due to the war, since 
some of the equipment needed, such as an 
air-conditioning plant, was not being manu- 
factured. The new equipment is to have en- 
tirely different specifications and the con- 
clusion of the war had to be awaited until 
engineers could submit postwar specifications 
for the equipment to be manufactured. It 
is hoped that the new Supreme Temple will 
be under construction by late summer of 
1946, possibly in August. Again, construc- 
tion of the temple will depend entirely on 
labor and the supply of materials. Since the 
new Temple will be a much more elaborate 
and complex edifice than the additions to our 
stock room and offices, naturally its construc- 
tion cannot be undertaken until more settled 
conditions prevail. Every member of the 
Order, however, will be extremely proud of 
the Supreme Temple. Not only those who 
journey to Rosicrucian Park to attend our 
conventions, or visitors throughout the year, 
but members from remote places, who may 
not be able to come, will find a great deal of 
pleasure and happiness in knowing of the 
Temple and its facilities, because it is the 
physical symbol of the spiritual ideals and 
purposes of the Order. We hope that every 
member, once at least during his lifetime, no 


matter where he or she may live, will be so 
Cosmically blessed as to find the means to 
come here some day to spend a brief time 
in the Supreme Temple. 

ж ж ож ko 

Plans are under way for the Rosicrucian 
Convention. Theré is every indication that 
the convention which will be held next sum- 
mer during the week of July 7 - 13 will prob- 
ably be the largest in the history of AMORC 
in its second cycle of activity. There is a 
reason for this. First, it was necessary for 
us to omit last year’s convention to comply 
with government regulations. Second, the 
gas rationing having been ended, many per- 
sons who ordinarily come by car will be able 
to attend and bring friends who are also 
members. It is to be a time of rejoicing, a 
sort of pilgrimage to a place which means 
much to members; where they come to ex- 
press to the Cosmic their thanks for the out- 
come of the war—the place where they may 
collectively plan not just for themselves, but 
where they may help to work out a program 
for all of humanity. 

In consideration of a large attendance, we 
are making every effort to include many 
features—new things, additional things—for 
the benefit of our visitors. You who have 
been to Rosicrucian Conventions before know 
that each day affords many opportunities. 
There are lectures on every aspect of the 
teachings, class instruction, demonstrations 
of a mystical nature, demonstrations in our 
various laboratories of the physical laws of 
the universe, lectures and demonstrations in 
the Planetarium, and excursions through the 
Museum which amount to a journey back- 
ward in time to study the early civilizations 
and examine the beautiful antiquities and 
works of art of the ancient peoples. The con- 
vention affords opportunities for personal 
initiation in the beautiful Supreme Temple 
and for interviews with all of the officers of 
the Grand and Supreme Grand Lodges 
whom you might have known only by name. 
You have a chance to listen to addresses by 
other officers and members from all over the 
world who attend our conventions. It is a 
pleasant experience as well to mingle with 
hundreds of people from every walk of life, 
from every part of North and South Am- 
erica, whose ideals and interests so far as 
the teachings are concerned are identical 
with your own. The beautiful grounds, the 
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architecture of the buildings reminiscent of 
ancient Egypt, all contribute to make the 
week a most happy and memorable event. 

There is also the social side—picnics on 
the grounds, dances at night, games, oppor- 
tunities for conversing in groups, a chance 
to read those books you have always wanted 
to read at the Rose-Croix Research Library, 
an opportunity for meditation in the Shrine 
or in the Temple itself. You owe it to your- 
self to attend this year’s convention. Don’t 
wait until the last minute to make your 
preparations. Inquire now about the best 
way to come if you are coming by train, by 
boat, by bus, or by plane. Get all the par- 
ticulars, set the date on which you will 
leave; plan for it. It may mean a little sacri- 
fice in time and money, but all the better 
things of life are had that way. Almost all 
who attend a convention say that the best 
part is upon their return home, because that 
is when they have a chance to assimilate all 
the experiences which they have so busily 
registered during convention week, and so in 
effect that week in its benefits and pleasur- 
able experience spreads out over the whole 
year. I think there is no better testimony 
to the fact that the Convention is enjoyed by 
members than that 80 per cent of those at- 
tending each convention are those who have 
been to one or more previous conventions. 


—X 
Shall We Disturb Old Things? 


A soror from Pennsylvania, a member of 
our Forum family for some time, asks: “Can 
a person receive any ill effects from looking 
over and disturbing old things in an attic? 
I have been led to believe that such is the 
case, but do not quite accept it.” 

As a matter of fact, the feeling of depres- 
sion accompanying the handling of old ob- 
jects in an attic is endemic to most people. 
The emotions are not induced by a super- 
natural cause but principally by a psycholog- 
ical one. We shall consider the commonest 
cause first. Why are things placed in an 
attic, a basement or storeroom instead of dis- 
carded or sold? Many persons are so con- 
stituted psychologically that they are hoard- 
ers. They have a strong sense of cupidity, 
that is, a love of possessions. They like to 
surround themselves with trinkets and bric- 
a-brac, sometimes valuable but many times 
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worthless except for a sentimental attach- 
ment. It is a method of creating an atmos- 
phere that pleases them. The numerous 
things they collect constitute their world. 
Each article reminds them of an incident. 
They are continually surrounded by friends 
in the form of the things which they possess. 
These possessions eventually clutter their 
homes or offices. The older objects, that is, 
those which have been in their possession 
longer, are moved to a storeroom or attic in 
order to make room for incoming new ones. 

The above are extreme cases. We all, 
however, possess some of this inclination, es- 
pecially for sentimental reasons. A picture 
long hanging in our home we finally realize 
is out of date, or a chair is obviously of obso- 
lete design or badly worn and no longer 
appropriate in the living-room. Perhaps they 
should be disposed of. Yet there is an affec- 
tion for them. We might not want to admit 
this sentiment to others, for they might think 
it a weakness. We, therefore, try to justify 
our retention of the articles by saying that 
possibly they “may be of use sometime." 
Into the basement or attic they go, to ac- 
cumulate dust and even become a fire haz- 
ard. Sometimes the articles are forgotten as 
the years go by. 

When an occasion arises for you to go 
into the attic in search of something, you are 
amazed at the collection of objects whose 
existence you had forgotten. Curiosity im- 
pels to lift one down, turn another one over, 
or, in fact, to examine each article in turn. 
As you do so, you find yourself running 
through the gamut of emotions. Here, for 
example, is grandma's old rocker. You can 
probably visualize the dear old lady, as she 
sat knitting and rocking in it before the 
living-room window, her hands gnarled with 
age, peering through dim eyes at the work 
in her hands. You recall coming and sitting 
beside her chair and looking up into her face, 
a face free from guile and marked with 
human understanding. You can visualize 
her almost saintly smile, as she peers down 
at you, looking over the top of her specs. Her 
hand strokes your head and, as you recall 
that touch, you almost feel that you have re- 
ceived some benediction from on high. Neith- 
er of you would speak. There was the silence 
of understanding, which had a curative prop- 
erty, for after a few moments you would rise 
10 your feet and your heart would no longer 
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be troubled. The experience was like an 
ablution, a purification. As these thoughts 
pass rapidly through your consciousness, you 
experience the corresponding emotions. The 
original experience was, most likely, a hap- 
py one—-the realization that it is gone, that 
it is of the past and can never recur, is now 
sad and sobering. 

When we dwell for even a few moments 
among those things which we have put away 
in the attic, we are made extremely conscious 
of a loved past which can never return. The 
worst effect that such an experience can 
have upon us is a temporary state of mel- 
ancholy. Usually the experience is forgot- 
ten when we enter into the sunshine or the 
world of the now, the immediate, with its 
pressing demands upon us. It is not advis- 
able, however, that a person, who is mentally 
ill or emotionally unstable, be permitted 
these lugubrious experiences. It would serve 
only to aggravate the condition and cause 
distress. To a normal person the ill effects 
are but momentary—sometimes even advis- 
able. When we are likely to forget those 
people who have contributed to our happi- 
ness and joy and made sacrifices for us, when 
we feel so very independent and free of all 
others, it is time for us to go up into the attic 
and look at the objects of the past and recall 
our obligations and remember those who 
loved and did for us. It makes good morale. 

We are sometimes depressed by the hand- 
ling of objects with which we are not fa- 
miliar. Such experiences are related to that 
phenomenon known in psychical research 
as psychometry. The Rosicrucians call it 
vibroturgy. As we have explained previous- 
ly in this Forum, objects are affected when 
exposed to intense emotional stimulus. Of 
course, the physical composition of the ob- 
ject, so far as its form, shape, substance or 
color are concerned, shows no alteration. It 
would seem, however, that the radiations of 
the human aura, emitted under intense emo- 
tional stress, do create an auric condition in 
the molecular structure of the object, just 
as an article сап be impregnated with an 
odor to which it has been exposed. A person 
having a supersensitivity, which we call 
cryptesthesia, becomes conscious of the vi- 
brations radiated by the object. These vi- 
brations are received by the individual's 
sympathetic nervous system through his own 
aura, and thence become translated into gros- 
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ser vibrations which produce emotional re- 
actions corresponding, to a minor extent to 
those had by the original or last owner of the 
object. This is not a matter of superstition, 
but a psychic phenomenon that requires in- 
telligent analysis. It should not be subjected 
to the ridicule of the scoffer. The scoffer has 
probably never had such an experience, so 
he cannot conceive of its possibility. For an- 
alogy, some persons are incapable of hearing 
auditory vibrations beyond a certain octave. 
Yet it would be ridiculous for them to deny 
that others, with a keener sense of hearing, 
are able to perceive them. The range of audi- 
bility for each human is not the same, as is 
well known. Likewise, some persons are sus- 
ceptible to the phenomenon of vibroturgy, 
and others are not. 


It is not uncommon for an intelligent and 
unsuperstitious person to have a feeling of 
repugnance for an object which he touches 
for the first time. The object, in its physical 
quality, may have nothing which would sug- 
gest to his objective mind any revulsion. 
Neither is there any experience retained in 
his subjective mind which comes to the fore 
when he picks up the article. Such in- 
dividuals often will feel depressed after 
handling certain antiques or articles in an 
attic, even if these objects have never been 
seen before. The experience will not cause 
them any ill effect and the sensations will 
leave them when they have put the article 
down or have left the environment.—X 


Nous— The Primary Substance 


A frater in the United States Air Corps has 
asked to address our Forum: “е subject of 
Nous rather confuses me. The monographs 
state that Nous manifests as Spirit, or Vital 
Life Force. They further state that the 
V.L.F. (Vital Life Force) is positive but that 
as it approaches the earth it becomes modi- 
fied; however, it still continues as predomin- 
antly positive with some negative manifesta- 
tions. The Chart states that Soul is to be 
listed under the V.L.F., and beside it we have 
Consciousness as an attribute. Now, is Soul 
the positive, and Consciousness the negative 
manifestation of the Vital Life Force? Is 
Consciousness the Inner Life? I presume that 
the negative and positive phases of Spirit are 
negative and positive electrons. However, I 
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see that you have electrons, atoms, and mole- 
cules listed under ‘Spirit.’ " 

The subject of nous is included in that part 
of the Rosicrucian metaphysics which is 
known as Ontology — the subject of being. 
The subject of Nous truly represents meta- 
physics because it is concerned with first 
causes. Generally, Rosicrucian metaphysics 
conceives, first, a teleological cause, namely 
a mind cause, as underlying everything. 
That mind which has an integrated order or 
intelligence existing everywhere, we term 
The Cosmic. The Cosmic Intelligence func- 
tions through a substance. It is a primary sub- 
stance, a first material, from which come all 
things that have reality or manifestation. 
That substance is known as nous. Nous is a 
vibratory, undulating energy; it is infinite, 
that is, having no limits. It is indefinite; of it- 
self it has no form, yet it creates all forms 
as we know them. It is also a binary energy. 
By binary, we mean that it has two phases, 
or polarities, which we know as negative and 
positive vibrations. At its source, in its abso- 
lute state, Nous has these two polarities equal 
within it; that is, both positive and negative 
vibrations are combined in the absolute state 
of Nous and are equal to each other. It is 
these differences of its nature, these two 
phases, which give Nous its generative pos- 
sibilities. 

The positive phase, or polarity, of Nous 
radiates through the Sun to our world, and 
throughout our immediate universe. This 
positive phase, likewise, is binary, or dual 
in nature. It consists of both positive and 
negative vibrations; however, it remains pre- 
dominantly positive. This positive polarity 
of Nous manifests as vital life force. It is 
this which animates matter, brings into 
existence the living energy. An attribute of 
the Vital Life Force is Consciousness. 

The negative phase of the polarity of Nous 
is what we Rosicrucians call spirit. It is the 
underlying energy of, and gives matter its 
composition and its manifestation. It ac- 
counts for electrons, atoms, and molecules. 
In all of these particles of matter, Spirit is 
dominantly negative, though it also has its 
positive phase. In other words, we may look 
at it this way: that each of the two phases 
of Nous, negative and positive, are them- 
selves binary, namely, negative and positive, 
but each is either predominantly negative or 
predominantly positive. The Spirit energy of 
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Nous, the negative aspect of it, causes all 
those general classifications of matter which 
we call solids, liquids, and gases, and which 
Rosicrucians know as the divinities. It like- 
wise accounts for those expressions of matter 
which the Rosicrucians call the Principles, 
namely, fire, air, water, and earth. 

In man, then, Nous is expressed as a double 
binary force. His material substance, his 
body, consists of spirit energy, and is, there- 
fore, principally negative. In the function- 
ing of the material substance of his body 
the vibrations of the electrons and atoms are 
negative and positive. The V.L.F. and Soul 
of man are principally positive. Yet, they too 
have their negative and positive phases. We 
know that in matter we have those minute 
particles of matter called electrons which are 
both negative and positive in their vibratory 
energy. We know, too, that the cell, the 
particle of living matter, has a positive nu- 
cleus surrounded by a negative substance. 
We may rightly say that the body of man is 
negative, limited, and finite. Conversely, the 
Soul of man is positive, infinite and formless. 
‘The earth itself is a negative particle, floating 
in a sea of the predominantly positive energy 
of Nous. The absolute state of Nous which 
permeates the universe, although binary,— 
both positive and negative, as stated—is pre- 
dominantly positive to that aspect of its na- 
ture which produces material things. 

In man we find a harmonious recurrence 
of the two phases of Nous—the positive as- 
pect represented in the Vital Life Force and 
the negative energy manifesting as the body. 
Consequently, the ancients were correct in 
stating that the human is a microcosm, a 
small universe. Man, truly is symbolic of 
Nous on a small scale. 

The frater seems puzzled particularly as 
to the distinction between V.L.F. and Soul. 
It is V.L.F. entering matter that makes man 
not only a living entity, but a conscious be- 
ing—a Soul. The V.L.F. carries with it, or, 
shall we say, is imbued with the higher in- 
telligence of Nous. It is infinite and un- 
limited in nature, and it becomes Soul when 
in man. We cannot say that V.L.F. in and 
by itself as a positive polarity of Nous in the 
universe at large, is the same kind of Soul 
which we experience in man. We do say, 
however, that V.L.F., when it is taken into 
the lungs with the first breath of life, acting 
upon the human organism, produces the in- 
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ner consciousness and governing intelligence 
that becomes the human Soul. Thus, in its 
essence, the human Soul is the same in all 
mortals, but in its manifestation and its act- 
ing upon the individual being, it is quite un- 
like. I like to think of the human Soul in 
this regard, in the same sense as did some of 
the ancients—that is, as being a harmony of 
the body and the Vital Life Force. To use 
an analogy, let us think of a musical instru- 
ment such as the lyre. We will call the lyre 
the V.L.F. Then we will think of the musi- 
cian’s hands and we will say that they cor- 
respond to the mortal body. When the lyre 
and the hands are brought together, when 
the musician’s fingers pluck the strings of 
the lyre, harmonious sounds are produced. 
‘They have an existence equal to that of the 
lyre and the hands. Certainly no one would 
say that the sounds coming from a musical 
instrument, such as the lyre, are not as real 
as either the instrument or the musician. Yet, 
the musical sounds are dependent upon the 
combination of the two. The sounds, the 
harmony, we will say, are the Soul. This 
then, is still another example of the Law of 
the Triangle, the coming together of two ele- 
ments to make a third, a third which be- 
comes as real as the other two, and yet can- 
not have any existence without the other two. 

Is consciousness of Soul? Our answer is 
Yes. The V.L.F. produces within man two 
phases of consciousness. There is, first, the 
simple consciousness of the nervous system, 
which makes perception possible. It is the 
consciousness of living matter. Then there 
is also the consciousness of Self, the realiza- 
tion of the ego, the realization of Soul. This 
is the higher aspect of this unified conscious- 
ness which the Vital Life Force brings forth 
within us. The Soul is the experiencing of 
our inner being, the positive side of our na- 
ture which the Vital Life Force confers upon 
us.—X 


Between Good and Evil 


The problem of good and evil is referred 
to as one that perennially confronts philo- 
sophical thought. It is no doubt a contin- 
uous, unsolved question—a question which, 
regardless of how much it has been discussed 
from a philosophical, religious, ethical, and 
moral point of view, it is doubted will ever 
be completely solved. 


Recently a number of questions in corres- 
pondence from members have been brought 
to my attention concerning this problem, 
probably due to articles that have appeared 
in this Forum and the Rosicrucian Digest, 
from time to time, on the subject. There 
are many problems of thought in philosophy 
and science which are solely so because of 
the limitations of the human intellect to see 
the whole of the matter. In other words, if 
all the facts and conditions that bore upon 
a so-called problem could be comprehended 
by the human mind, probably no difficulty 
would exist. Since the human mind is finite 
and the final explanation of many of these 
problems is in the infinite mind, man can- 
not be conceived as being able to arrive at 
a satisfactory solution, except insofar as a 
progressive understanding of them is con- 
cerned. By progressive understanding we 
mean that as man develops morally, spir- 
itually, intellectually, and particularly psy- 
chically, he broadens his horizon; he grasps 
a better understanding of his position in the 
universe, his relationship to it, and an ink- 
ling of the true meaning behind it all—the 
final meaning in the mind of the Creator. 


Basically, the problem of good and evil 
resolves itself down to one or two funda- 
mental questions. These questions have been 
discussed many times before in these pages 
and elsewhere, and therefore, we need not 
go into details here, except to review briefly 
what some of them are. First of all, by evil 
we mean anything that interferes with our 
plans, denies our hopes, destroys our works 
and efforts, or causes us pain, either of body 
or mind. In the problem regarding good 
and evil is a question as old as man's thought; 
it is: if there is an infinite God, is it that 
God can not or will not keep evil out of the 
world? If He can not—in other words, if evil 
exists in spite of God—then God is not in- 
finite, all-powerful, and worthy of our ad- 
oration. If He is infinite or all-powerful and 
still will not keep evil out of the world, then 
how can we consider Him to be all-loving 
and truly a Father? 


I will not attempt to analyze in this article 
the arguments that for hundreds of years 
have been brought forth by philosophers and 
religious leaders in response to these ques- 
tions. The fact of the matter is that the an- 
swers we individually give to ourselves re- 
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flect pretty well our own philosophy of life. 
It is obvious that there is no one “cut and 
dried” answer, and that leads us back to a 
point already mentioned—that it is man’s 
limited thinking that prevents him from 
seeing all the causes and effects involved; 
this makes it impossible for him to answer 
the question. 


We must realize that, in accordance with 
our Rosicrucian philosophy, good and evil 
are positive and negative states and are com- 
paratively relative; that is, they exist very 
much dependent upon our own viewpoint, 
moods, and conditions. There is a very fine 
line between good and evil. For example, 
many things are both good and evil, de- 
pending upon whether our point of view be 
one of our own immediate conclusion or one 
having a historical basis. Many who read 
this article can remember certain things that 
are commonly accepted today, as at one time 
having been considered evil. There was a 
time when common-sense, sanitary and hy- 
gienic practices of everyday life were looked 
upon as being evil. In other words, it was 
good to be dirty. Many so-called "moral 
practices” which are accepted today, without 
question, were evil in a prior generation, 
even within our own lifetime. Furthermore, 
that which is good can become evil under 
certain circumstances. The fire that warms 
us and cooks our food is good as long as it 
does no more than that, but let that fire 
destroy our home and the same fire that 
was a good will immediately become an evil, 
all because the same force has thwarted our 
well-being. 


Other things besides fire can have this 
effect. Alcohol is a good example. It can be 
used for certain medical purposes, but it 
also can wreck a man’s life. Evil can also 
become good. Money obtained in ways which 
might be considered evil could be expended 
to bring good to those who need it; and, as 
already pointed out, certain practices thought 
to be evil by people as a whole might turn 
out to be good. Mold upon certain forms 
of food makes the food unusable, but the 
same mold is able to develop penicillin, a 
useful drug. We can therefore see there is 
no dividing line that can be arbitrarily 
drawn between good and evil, and this brings 
to our attention even more forcibly the fact 
that the point between the two forces is 
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one of transition, and, since that already is 
elusive it proves the unreality of the two 
things themselves. 


Н good and evil were two fixed qualities 
or values that could easily be segregated 
from each other at all times and, therefore, 
by definition and use, never be confused, 
separated, or imposed each upon the other's 
meaning, then we could conclude that these 
two forces were established, fixed conditions, 
just as the law of gravity or any other na- 
tural laws; but by the fact and illustrations 
that we have observed here, these conditions 
are so dependent upon the viewpoint of the 
human mind that they cannot always be 
clearly defined. There are indications that 
they are, insofar as values or laws are con- 
cerned, as fickle and indefinite as are the 
limitations of the human mind that inter- 
prets them. 


One ancient philosopher said that every- 
thing is in a state of flux or transition, and 
so it is in regard to all values. To God there 
is no value in the sense that humans con- 
ceive it. God is perfect and includes every- 
thing. Our emotions and passions are 
brought forth primarily by things that are 
outside of us, but God, including all things, 
could have no emotions or passions because 
there is nothing external to Him. Since Не 
is everything, He can desire nothing; He 
can have no purposes or plans in the human 
conception, or desires to carry them out, be- 
cause He is everything. Men reason in or- 
der to learn and to discover what they do 
not already know, but God, who knows all, 
has no need for such reason. He is know- 
ledge and wisdom, and there is nothing that 
He has to attempt to find out. Therefore, 
we see God as all-inclusive, and while the 
things that we desire we call good and the 
things to which we have an aversion we call 
evil, for God, who can have no desires or 
aversions, there can be no moral value on 
His part. 


Good and evil are therefore inadequate 
human values and can not be assigned to 
the characteristics of God. "This concept of 
God again makes us realize that before we 
can solve the problem of good and evil, or 
of any other scientific, philosophic, or re- 
ligious question, we must be able to lift grad- 
ually and progressively our own thought to- 
ward the level of God.—A 
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| saw the stairs of many steps 

Lead upward to the dawn; 

The stairs were white, of shining light, 
And down them one star shone, 
Seeming to pave a path of gold 
Ascending man could well behold. 


And many faithful pilgrims trod 
That flight of living light: 

But ever as they upward toiled, 
Stairs rose to greater height— 

The star receding on afar 


Where morning's door was left ajar. 
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Greetings! 


Vv У 


Dear Fratres and Sorores: 


“Great oaks from little acorns grow.” The 
culture and magnanimity, or the depravity 
and visciousness of nations are the outgrowth 
of the individual habits and the characters 
of their citizens. Collectively, a people will 
often give lip service to certain ideals, but, 
as individuals, they will act to the contrary. 
Therefore, the probability of a nation be- 
coming a great benefactor to humanity in 
other than material creations must be de- 
termined from the conduct of its average 
citizen, 

Watch the throngs on the main thorough- 
fares of great cities. They rush on their way, 
jostling each other rudely. Frequently, they 
fail to even mumble the stereotyped “Excuse 
me,” or “Pardon me.” Sometimes they turn 
about and glare reproachfully at the person 
into whom they had collided, whether he was 
responsible or not. In queues formed before 
shops or places of amusement, individuals 
will force their way inconsiderately, ahead 
of others, so as to be served first. Again, in- 
numerable automobile drivers, when not 
watched by police, will not check their speed 
when pedestrians with the right-of-way cross 
their path. These are but a few indications 
of the lack of restraint of the instinctive 
urges in people. 

Man is very much an animal. He has all 
the fundamental appetites and desires of the 
lower animals. He cannot completely quell 
them without becoming subnormal or ab- 
normal. The only distinctive faculty of man 
is his reason. The reason can, and should, 
establish certain ideals, certain intellectual 
and emotional ends, which become competi- 
tive with the primitive urges. An animal, 
such as the dog, can not have intellectual 
desires. He can not strive to know about the 
heavens above him. He can not love to in- 
quire into the nature of his own conduct. 
Aside from the appetites and the intellectual 
desires, man also has what we may call the 
psychic urges. They constitute, for example, 
compassion, sympathy, the desire for tran- 
quillity, the love of justice and the love of 


righteousness. These stimuli, or urges, are 
quite subtle. It is often difficult for these 
finer impulses of man’s nature to make 
themselves felt in his consciousness. It is 
only when he is relaxed, when the grosser 
passions and appetites are subdued, that he 
may experience them. At such a time these 
immanent feelings are transformed by the 
mind into ideas, into things which seem to 
represent them. Consequently, we interpret 
certain acts, or kinds of conduct, as being in 
accord with justice, sympathy, and righteous- 
ness. The extent of our defining of these 
feelings is dependent upon our intelligence, 
experience, and education. 


Man is by nature, gregarious; he desires 
to live in groups of his own kind, to form 
what he calls society. Many of the lower 
animals, likewise, prefer to live in groups, 
packs or herds. The psychic urges of man 
have caused his mind, his intellect, to confer 
upon society a distinctive ineaning. Each of 
us who enjoy human society can, to the ex- 
tent of our ability to express ourselves, give 
some reason why we like and wish to live 
with other humans. These reasons must 
conform to the psychic urges of our own 
being, to compassion, justice, and righteous- 
ness. If they do not, then we are not living 
like human beings. We are being driven 
blindly by the elemental aspects of our na- 
ture, to live as if in a herd. It is quite simple: 
either society becomes a pack of animals who 
instinctively function together merely to ac- 
complish something to satisfy their physical 
requirements as individuals, or it has know- 
ingly united to accomplish something for its 
collective good. 


The individual who is inconsiderate, abu- 
sive and selfish in the narrowest sense of 
the word, in his relations with others, is апїї- 
social. Не may live in a community with 
other persons; he may indulge in the ad- 
vantages which collective living provides, 
but he is nevertheless, anti-social. He is not 
contributing to the social ideal prompted by 
the psychic urges. He is merely conforming 
to the herd-instinct. Wolves care nothing 
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for the pack as a whole. They will collective- 
ly seize their prey when hunting in packs, 
but they will proceed to destroy their own 
pack by ferocious fighting among themselves. 


The highest aim of human society is to 
give, to create, to do; the lowest aim of so- 
ciety is the effect of the herd instinct—using 
society only for the immediate benefit of the 
individual. The psychic urges cause man to 
realize that the highest social aim can not be 
satisfied through individual efforts. The 
creation of the beautiful, the development of 
a harmonious atmosphere which is appeal- 
ing to the higher self, can never be a single 
enterprise. No artist wants to paint entirely 
for himself. His greatest joy is in the radia- 
tion of his aesthetic talents. He wishes others 
to see and enjoy the symmetry of line, or 
harmony of sound and color which he has 
executed. An artist’s greatest personal hap- 
piness is in the realization that others also 
find enjoyment in his works. 


The truly socially minded person is, there- 
fore, one who displays a courteous attitude. 
By his conduct he is binding society together 
with the bonds of personal self-restraint so 
that it may be kept intact for higher 
purposes. 

Ordinarily, when we explain courtesy, we 
do so in terms of ethics. This consists of a 
reciting of the generally accepted rules of 
conduct. However, a comparison of the cus- 
tomary ethics of various nations will show 
quite a disparity between them. The cour- 
tesy necessary to advance society, to make 
it serve the exalted aspect of man’s nature, 
must go deeper than just the rules of con- 
duct! It must go back to the causes of con- 
duct. It must consist of those causes that 
can be made applicable to all human rela- 
tions and changing conditions. The reason 
why one people will do something offensive 
to another, without compunction, is that their 
ethics are not founded upon the same prem- 
ises of courtesy. 


How shall this essential courtesy be de- 
termined? In all human enterprise, the in- 
dividual must be the starting point of consid- 
eration. The self is a composite. It is the 
aggregate of the body with its physical urges, 
and the mind and soul, or psychic nature, 
with their respective attributes. We proceed 
by asking ourselves, What does our personal 
self want from life? 
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Our most insistent needs are the organic 
ones. We dislike the sensations of pain as 
the result of hunger, thirst, cold, and disease. 
Physical imperturbability or freedom from 
physical want or distraction, is thus a first 
essential. We say they are “first” because 
these distractions are so easily incurred. The 
normal human being is not satisfied, how- 
ever, when only his physical needs are grati- 
fied, or when his body is at ease. We have 
the faculty of becoming self-conscious. We 
can observe, reflect upon the operation of our 
own minds. We can think, reason, recollect, 
imagine. Even when the body is passive, the 
mind may be very active. The mind is cap- 
able of mental desires—ends which it wants 
to achieve. These mental desires become 
stimuli, cravings which are often far stronger 
than the prosaic appetites. What person with 
creative ability, has not been tormented by 
the desire to experiment with, or to build 
some device, or has not wanted to satisfy 
his curiosity about the nature of something? 


Life, then, obviously, if it is to provide tran- 
quillity, must gratify these mental desires 
as well. Fortunately for humanity, there 
have been many humanitarians in the world. 
They have brought pleasure to their higher 
selves by alleviating the suffering of others 
and by correcting obvious social ills. This 
inclination to altruism and humanitarianism, 
is also a psychic or mental urge. If we have 
these innate inclinations, then the oppor- 
tunity to gratify them is also what we want 
from life. 


Since these elements, the desires of our 
composite self, are so basic, it is comparative- 
ly simple to set up certain rules to recognize 
them. Rules including them become the pos- 
itive requirements of a system of ethics es- 
tablished for any people, regardless of race 
or nationality. You believe them as being 
indubitably necessary to any society of which 
you become a member, or a citizen. Funda- 
mentally, courtesy is not complete until you 
have conceded to other members of society 
the same right to these positive requirements 
as you have. However, this is more than a 
mere expression of “others may do as I do.” 
The unthoughtful pursuit of your positive 
requirements and others doing likewise may 
bring conflict. It would result in each in- 
dividual acting entirely for himself and de- 
stroying society, as often has happened. Con- 
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sequently, each of us must set up a negative 
course of action in our lives as well as a pos- 
itive one. 


‘The purpose of the negative course of ac- 
tion is to prevent our positive acts from in- 
terfering with those very rights which we 
concede to others. The only way this is made 
possible is by assigning order to human re- 
lations. This order becomes a product of the 
human intellect. The order consists of an 
established sequence for the demands and 


rights of individuals. In other words, the | 


order of human relations shall be founded 
upon provisions of time and space. Let us 
further elucidate. Suppose I have a positive 
requirement—a basic need which is neces- 
sary to my being, such as we have explained; 
you have a positive requirement, as well. The 
means of fulfillment of that requirement may 
not be sufficient for both of us at the mo- 
ment. Which one shall have it? This shall 
be determined by the time provision, that 
is, the person who made known his require- 
ment first; or perhaps the spatial provision 
shall apply—that is, the one who is more 
adjacent to the supply shall obtain it. The 
human mind abhors confusion, and seeks 
order. Order is, psychologically, any ar- 
rangement which the mind can readily com- 
prehend. The confusions that result in dis- 
courtesy, rudeness, and in a display of the 
primitive aggression of animals, can be 
avoided by this application of order to our 
relations with others. 


This application of order to our wants or 
our desires, does not dispose of the spirit of 
competition which makes for progress. Each 
of us may try to be the first to the source 
of supply, or means of satisfaction. Yet we 
can recognize the position of another in point 
of time as preceding us. If one precedes us 
in time, or in sequence, we will recognize 
that order. 


This sense of order in human relations is 
expressed even in the so-called "social 
graces.” We will not rudely interrupt an- 
other who is speaking, no matter what we 
wish to say, until he has finished speaking. 
We will recognize the fact that he precedes 
us. Without a regulation of the sequence 
of speech, we know that confusion would 
arise. Again, where several of us need some- 
thing, and none of us has preference in point 
of time or in sequence, then the principle of 


equality shall apply. Since, in our original 
reasoning we have conceded to others the 
right to the same positive requirements as 
we have, then they must share equally with 
us, if the principle of order has not worked 
against them. Under such conditions there 
must be a division, an equitable sharing of 
the advantages to be obtained. 


If all of us will use these psychological 
factors of order and equality in governing our 
behavior, a higher code of ethics will ensue. 
This improvement would reflect itself in the 
broader aspect of human relations, namely, 
international affairs. Without compliance 
with such principles, we have nothing more 
than a society of individuals living together, 
but in practice, working against each other. 


Fraternally, 
RALPH M. LEWIS, 


Imperator 


Can Happiness be Universal? 


From ‘Thebes Minor Lodge in Detroit, 
Michigan, came the following question: 
“What steps can one take to overcome 
periods of depression and material suppres- 
sion? How does one reach that mental state 
of happiness whereby it may be transmitted 
to members of one’s own family or to 
others?” 


The content of Happiness, like that of 
good and justice, has been the subject of 
philosophical inquiry and speculation for 
centuries. Frequently in the history of 
thought, happiness has been held to be the 
summum bonum, the highest good in life. In 
all such instances happiness has been iden- 
tified with pleasure; consequently, it made 
the end of life, the purpose of existence, ac- 
cording to some schools of thought, the at- 
tainment of pleasure. The ancient philo- 
sophical school known as the Cyrenaic, 
founded by Aristippus, is an excellent ex- 
ample of such thought. Aristippus did not 
disagree with Socrates, who preceded him, 
in believing that virtue was the highest good 
to be sought in life. But in effect, Aristippus 
propounded the questions: Why should vir- 
tue be sought? What benefits are to be de- 
rived therefrom? To him it seemed that the 
virtuous man was one who had found good 
in all things and goodness was pleasure. Men 
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wanted virtue, or goodness, because it meant 
a pleasurable state; thereupon goodness and 
pleasure were made the end in life to be 
sought. If, Aristippus further contended, 
goodness is identified with pleasure, then all 
men will understand the object of their 
search, namely, why they want goodness, or 
happiness, as end of life. All men can 
understand the satisfaction and gratification 
of pleasure. That which is good for me is 
that which makes me happy, affords me 
pleasure. Men should seek to fill each fleet- 
ing moment with pleasure. All happiness is 
ultimately a pleasure of the body—taught 
the Hedonists, another school of ancient 
philosophy. 

This attitude constitutes a positive search 
for pleasure wherever it may be found. It 
was soon realized that an unbridled pursuit 
of happiness may result in ill-health, pain 
and suffering. For this reason, the Cyrenaics 
recommended an intelligent indulgence of 
bodily pleasure. Other thinkers inveighed 
against this view. They held that bodily 
pleasures are not positive; that they are only 
directly in proportion to the satisfaction they 
give. We must first have the desire; as the 
desire is satisfied, the pleasure diminishes 
proportionately. For example, before we can 
enjoy the sensation of scratching an itch, we 
must first have the itch, with its aggrava- 
tion; with the scratching, the pleasure dimin- 
ishes. Therefore, bodily pleasures were held 
to be strictly negative, constituting a removal 
of an annoyance. Of these bodily sensations, 
Socrates said: “Each pleasure and pain is a 
sort of nail, and rivets the Soul to the body 
and engrosses her... .” 

Mental happiness, or pleasure, is said to be 
more enduring. It increases in intensity with 
the use of the intellect. In fact, the mind 
is never fully satisfied with its interests. The 
things which please the mind or the talents, 
stimulate mental happiness instead of com- 
pletely satisfying it. Every ideal that we 
have, when gratified, gives rise to another. 
Thus we are led to search for and to realize 
states of greater happiness. The apnetites, 
conversely, wane, or become jaded, if over- 
indulged. Mental pleasure grows in in- 
tensity with the exercise of the mental self. 

There are, as well, what are called the 
moral pleasures. Each person has certain 
moral impulses or conceptions of right and 
wrong which stem from what we call con- 
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science. The sense of rectitude, the realiza- 
tion of righteousness, provides a tremendous 
inner satisfaction when it is gratified. Un- 
like the pleasures of the body, it reaches no 
crescendo nor falls into a diminuendo. Rath- 
er, it continues to remain with us as a tran- 
quil state of mind—an at-peace-with-the- 
world feeling. 

From all of the foregoing we can see that 
happiness is not endemic with certain people. 
Everyone can enjoy happiness — can have 
certain kinds of pleasure. There is a grad- 
uated scale of happiness. There are the 
pleasures of the body, pleasures of the in- 
tellect, and pleasures of the soul. Each of 
us is ultimately seeking for himself true hap- 
piness. There is no higher good than that 
harmony with our being which produces 
pleasurable sensations. However, the various 
kinds of happiness, or pleasures, since they 
are on a graduated scale, are not equal to 
each other. The pleasures of the body are 
transient, evanescent; we can only drink and 
eat a certain amount or indulge our appetites 
to a certain limit. When our appetite has 
been gratified, we must wait for the pangs of 
desire before we can again experience the 
pleasure attached to removing these pangs. All 
persons have such pleasures; they are neces- 
sary to the body. То a grossly physical and 
sensuous person, they are the full content of 
happiness. Such a person cannot realize the 
higher and finer happiness of life. The 
pleasures of achievement, of fulfilling a 
creative or mental urge, are unknown to 
him. Such persons are bound to know—if 
they live long enough—periods of great de- 
spondency when old age or ill-health over- 
takes them and they no longer find it pos- 
sible to gratify their appetites as they once 
did. Life has few, if any, pleasurable mo- 
ments to them. There are no periods of 
ecstasy to offset pain and the irritation of 
sheer monotony. Little can be done for such 
persons. They are destined to learn, un- 
fortunately, that they hitched their life to a 
star that eventually vanished. 

Mental or intellectual pleasures can be ex- 
perienced even in very old age, provided 
there is no degree of ill-health, and that there 
is a freedom from intense suffering. Where- 
as, the pleasures of the body come from grat- 
ification of certain appetites, the mind, on 
the other hand, can establish desires which 
are always commensurate with its ability to 
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satisfy them. In his youth, a man might find 
pleasure in rigorous intellectual pursuits; in 
old age, he may find them in less rigorous 
mental efforts, but the pleasure or satisfac- 
tion will be the same. The intellectual, often 
a materialist in his younger days, becomes 
quite philosophically minded in his later life; 
he finds happiness in reflecting upon and un- 
derstanding his own being and his relationship 
to the universe of which he is a part. The 
mentally alert person is inclined in his later 
life to find pleasure in conforming to the 
impulses of the psychic self, more so than 
is one who had indulged for years only his 
grosser appetites and passions. 

Man must experience the happiness of each 
state of his being, and all of these states con- 
stitute complete happiness. Pleasures of the 
body, mind, and self are all necessary. Those 
of the body, however, must not be pursued, 
but indulged only for necessity. In other 
words, we should not try to acquire an itch 
so that we can scratch it. I do, however, 
without hesitation scratch an itch when it is 
felt. Mental and spiritual happiness are 
pleasures which can be experienced by the 
young and the old alike. Each member of a 
family can experience a sense of righteous- 
ness in conformity with his conscience. Each 
can find pleasure in exercising his talents, 
no matter how they may vary. Happiness 
certainly is prevalent in a home in which, 
for example, the father and son are pursu- 
ing a hobby of radio construction or photog- 
raphy, in their home workshop, and the 
mother and daughter are participating in the 
playing of musical instruments, or in paint- 
ing or writing. 

The true way of transmitting happiness to 
others is to help them to find lasting pleasure. 
Пер someone to discover his talents, to 
awaken his latent abilities so that he may 
know the real joys of creative activity. 

As Rosicrucians, we are quite aware of the 
effects of our own auras upon those of others. 
If we allow ourselves to become depressed 
or irritable, it affects those in close associa- 
tion with us. Radiant happiness is likewise 
contagious. It is stimulating to the auras of 
others. If we are cheerful, other people ex- 
perience pleasure in our presence. Happi- 
ness, however, being a personal experience, 
requires certain incentives and action on the 
part of the individual. Happiness must come 
about because we place ourselves in a posi- 
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tion to receive it. We cannot enjoy an ex- 
cellent meal without preparing it, or, at 
least, arranging or planning to partake of it. 
We cannot experience mental happiness 
without some ideal, some objective which we 
have formulated and which can be realized 
only by making the effort to do so. We 
cannot experience spiritual happiness, Peace 
Profound, without contemplating the inner 
self, and periodically reflecting upon our own 
moods, and understanding our psychic urges. 

We must avoid endeavoring to find hap- 
piness by mere passive living, attempting to 
avoid the rigors of life, the responsibilities 
of doing. Happiness consists in knowing 
more of, rather than in avoiding, all the irri- 
tations of life. It is an extremely negative 
attitude to wish to retire from the turmoil 
of life. Such people believe, figuratively, that 
if they could lock themselves within a glass 
house, far removed from all the experiences 
of life, that happiness would be theirs. From 
the same reasoning, we might say that a man 
who is asleep is in happiness, if he does not 
dream, because he experiences nothing to 
make him unhappy. Such was the erroneous 
philosophy of the ancient Cynics. One of 
their statements, though true in part, was 
greatly distorted in practice. This statement 
was: “You, Antiphon, would seem to suggest 
that happiness consists in luxury and ex- 
travagance; I hold a different creed; to have 
no wants at all is, to my mind, an attribute 
of godhead; to have as few wants as possible, 
the nearest approach to godhead.” This, as 
I have said, has been carried to extremes. 
It was interpreted that man should not con- 
cern himself with government, patriotism, 
and responsibility for the family, should not 
fight for what is said to be right—for all 
such actions or desires were said to interfere 
with a nonresistant state of mind which they 
called happiness. Obviously, such ап atti- 
tude, if persisted in, would disrupt and ruin 
society.—X 


Religions and Populations 


A not infrequent question is again ex- 
pressed by a Frater who asks if we know how 
many type: or kinds of religions there are 
in the world. This inquiry brings up another 
question and that is as to how much space 
should be given to the discussion of religion 
in this Forum. Almost every issue carries 
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one or more answers to questions having 
some bearing upon religion. 


All questions in The Rosicrucian Forum 
are taken from perplexities expressed by 
members, sometimes directly, and other 
times by implications in their correspondence. 
Consequently, it is the desire of the Supreme 
Officers that the Forum reflect the real in- 
terests of the majority of members, and if 
questions concerning religion are wanted, 
they will be included with other questions. 
On the other hand, if members wish subject 
matter confined strictly to the interpreta- 
tion of the Rosicrucian teachings, that policy 
will be followed, provided the questions of 
the members conform to this indication. Do 
not hesitate to make your interests known 
insofar as you wish certain matters dis- 
cussed in the pages of the Forum. 


This particular question as to the number 
of kinds, types, or varieties of religions is 
one which might appear to appeal to a sta- 
tistician rather than to the philosophically 
minded individual. I have not attempted to 
locate in any reliable reference book a rec- 
ord of just how many types and varieties of 
religions there are. From the statistical stand- 
point, this might be of interest to some 
people, but from a rational standpoint, it 
makes little difference whether there is one 
or whether there are one million kinds of 
religions in the world today. 


There is a question arising from this direct 
issue which is of more importance to think- 
ing men and women, and that is, ^Why are 
there different types of religions?” In other 
words, the more important issue, insofar as 
the study of human nature and human 
thought is concerned, is “How can it be that 
so many types of responses to a Supreme 
Being exist?" Ш we are to work upon the 
premise that a Supreme Being or God is 
the primary mover of the universe and exists 
as an individualized entity, then how are 
we to reason why He is interpreted in so 
many ways? Some might believe that if an 
infinite God exists, a God who is all-wise and 
who has created and established all things, 
would it not seem logical that that very God 
would instill intuitively and instinctively in 
the minds of His creation a concept of Him- 
self that would be in accordance with the 
true reality of Himself? 
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Since no man seems to be positive of the 
complete nature of God, and since so many 
interpretations of Him and the practices re- 
lated to His worship seem to exist, there 
might be those who would conclude that 
God is not infinite and all-powerful—that 
He is not an individualized entity at all, but 
merely an impersonal force which man has 
tried to interpret in accordance with his own 
particular environment, viewpoints, and na- 
tive intelligence. While these seem to be 
logical premises, upon analysis they do not 
hold as much force as one might think. There 
can be one God, but still that one God mani- 
fests in many ways through His own crea- 
tion. Light is changed by merely passing 
through a piece of glass, whether that glass 
be a lens ог а window made-up of multi- 
colored glasses. Other even more tangible 
things can be changed, depending on the 
medium upon which they are founded. Is 
it, therefore, not to be believed that the 
highest force in the universe cannot be 
changed insofar as His interpretation is con- 
cerned, and dependent upon the point of 
view of the perceptor? 


Possibly this question can be brought to 
a somewhat nearer point of solution by ac- 
cepting the idea that true religion is a pro- 
gressive thing. There has been too much 
of an attempt on the part of those who hold 
to some religions to claim that their inter- 
pretation of God, that their concept of re- 
ligion alone is the one that is correct. Prob- 
ably almost all religions have to some ex- 
tent used this point of view. Might it not 
be better to consider the possibility that no 
religion that has existed so far has been per- 
fect, but that each one has, in a sense, re- 
flected a part of the truth in accordance with 
the interpretation of its adherents. In such 
a case we find religion is definitely progres- 
sive and that through the ages forms of re- 
ligions should become closer and closer related 
to the true source which they try to reach. 
We have found this true to a limited extent 
even in the history of man. The modern 
concept of most religions is probably broader 
than it has been at any other time in history. 
By broader we mean that the emphasis placed 
upon ethical and moral values is on a higher 
scale, that the spiritual values are exalted 
above physical, and that man is realizing 
more and more that his contact with God 
must be a personal experience—such would 
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indicate progress in religion, although the 
highest ideals of all religions have held to 
these premises before. 


The manifestation of religious belief has 
definitely run in accord with human under- 
standing and parallel to human development 
of understanding as to other values. The 
savage had very crude concepts of religion. 
Anything which he could not comprehend, 
from the manifestation of the seasons and 
change in weather to the physiological pro- 
cesses in his own body, was assigned directly 
to the intervention of a deity. His religion 
gradually developed around superstition, or 
rather, mistaken beliefs in connection with 
facts. Various festivals developed around the 
time of change in seasons, for man believed 
that the seasons would probably change if 
he paid proper respect to the particular deity 
or power that had control of them. 


Even without a study of ancient religions, 
by using our imagination and judgment, it 
is very easy from these simple facts to go 
ahead and construct in our own minds some 
of the principles of man’s early religion. We 
can imagine how certain practices, supersti- 
tions, and ceremonies developed, and we can 
even find in modern life remnants of these 
particular practices. It is said that Christmas, 
which falls soon after the beginning of win- 
ter, is a remnant of an observation held by 
men in the past to appeal to the gods for a 
return of spring and summer. More ad- 
vanced forms of religion later developed from 
these early primitive forms. These developed 
primarily in four ways, and according to 
the stress that was placed upon moral values, 
ethical values, spiritual values, and the mys- 
tical attainment. Early primitive religion 
gave little consideration to the individual in 
relation to his God. It was more like a com- 
munity or a population problem; that is, a 
whole group dealt with the forces necessary 
for existence. 


As the concept of religion developed, reali- 
zation of moral and ethical values became 
established, because at the same time as man 
forms himself into communities and political 
groups, religion gradually comes to the sup- 
port of these socialized trends by establish- 
ing ethical and moral standards for behavior 
and the dealing of one man with another. 
As man began to think of himself as an in- 
dividual in relation to others of his group, 


as well as of a group of particular people as 
a whole, his ideas of religion began to tend 
toward his personal relationship with God. 
Therefore, with religious developments came 
the idea of individual spirituality. This is, 
in a broad sense, a term which we can use to 
explain that man began to think of values 
and whether or not his physical and material 
needs were not secondary to those of his life 
or spiritual values. 


Mysticism developed among the few. Mys- 
ticism is an extreme form of individualistic 
religion when interpreted in the religious 
sense. It is the other extreme of the primitive 
form through which the population as a 
whole dealt with God at the point where the 
individual was concerned in lifting himself 
to a plane of contact with God. This subject 
should be treated by itself, separately from 
the general treatment of religion. 


A few of the principles sketched here can 
be illustrated in some populations of the 
world. In China, for example, two types of 
religion developed prior to what we know as 
the Christian era—one of which was origi- 
nated by Confucius. The religion of Con- 
fucius was primarily the practice of certain 
ethical and moral principles. It was idealistic 
but did not reach to any great extent the 
concept of the development of the individual- 
istic outlook or the spiritual growth of the 
individual man. The teachings of Confucius 
were not conducive to a mystical viewpoint. 
Another trend in China were the teachings of 
Lao-Tse. This concept was definitely mys- 
tical, and for that very reason was slower 
in becoming established. The Chinese have a 
tradition that at one time their country ex- 
isted in a Golden Age, when moral, ethical, 
and political problems, as we know them to- 
day, did not exist. Of course this, in a sense, 
is only an allegory. 


Lao-Tse, in his teachings, developed this 
concept, but his concept was that that Golden 
Age was a period when man still walked on a 
par with God. In other words, it corresponds 
somewhat to the Christian conceptof the era of 
Adam and Eve before the fall. Lao-Tse, there- 
fore, taught that man, by developing his inner 
self and lifting his spiritual level, could re- 
turn to that true relationship with God which 
man was capable of attaining. We see here 
a definite mystical trend. From this concept 
what is known as ancestor worship has been 
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developed, although it is somewhat poorly 
interpreted by Western peoples. 


Probably the most far-reaching religion 
in the world was that of Buddha. Even to 
this day, if our Frater who asked the ques- 
tion is interested from a statistical stand- 
point, Buddhism has more followers than any 
other religion. However, Buddhism, like 
Christianity, is divided into sects, and pure 
Buddhism is not prominent in its actual prac- 
tice in the world. The history and life of 
Buddha is probably a little better known 
than that of other religious teachings of the 
East. Buddha incorporated most of what we 
might consider to be modern concepts of 
religion. He combined the ethical and the 
moral values with spiritual and mystical at- 
tainment. He placed emphasis upon the 
individual attainment of proper relationship 
with God and the eventual absorption into 
the Absolute, but he did not overlook the 
moral and ethical practices necessary for 
man to carry on a proper and peaceful re- 
lationship with his fellow men. Like Christ, 
Buddha is held as a great exponent of his 
principles, and insofar as history can show, 
he consistently and practically followed his 
own ideals throughout his life after once 
having determined his course. That is why 
his life has affected so many and that par- 
ticular form of religion has grown. 


There is no need to go into an analysis 
of all well-known religions, as much authen- 
tic literature concerning them is available 
to the student of comparative religions. We 
might say in passing that the other most 
well-known religions, Mohammedanism and 
Christianity, together with Buddhism, are 
probably the most extensive religions in the 
world today. They each seem, in a certain 
sense, to fill a particular nook or place in the 
world of religious thought. For example, 
Buddhism has kept a stronghold in the 
Orient, although its effects have been felt 
in all parts of the world. Mohammedanism 
has had its strongest effect in the Middle East, 
although it, too, has moved in both direc- 
tions, becoming a political factor in India 
even in the present day, the very country 
in which Buddhism had its birth. It has 
moved as far as Spain and has a representa- 
tion all over the world. 


Mohammedanism has been probably the 
most misinterpreted religion in the world 
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due to misunderstandings that developed in 
early history which made Christianity take 
a decided stand against it, and because of 
that we in the Western World have built up 
certain prejudices against the teachings of 
the prophet Mohammed. However, a fair 
analysis will show much of the same value 
in Mohammedanism as is found in other re- 
ligions. In the Sufi sect of Mohammedanism 
there is a very high mystical trend. 


Insofar as the Western World is concerned, 
Christianity became its strongest religion. It, 
too, has its origin in the East, but very early 
in its history it was modified by Greek in- 
fluence and philosophical implications of the 
West so that while within it still exist certain 
Oriental principles it has been westernized 
to the point where we do not ordinarily think 
of it as an Oriental religion. Beginning with 
the Apostle Paul down to many equally 
zealous Christians of the modern era, Chris- 
tianity has been more actively propagandized 
than any other religion, and it has lifted the 
life of people to a point of hope that probably 
no other religion has ever attained. 


Today, with these religions and many oth- 
ers which we could enumerate or attempt to 
survey, we find that man is still struggling 
much in the same way as he was during his 
primitive days, to interpret the creative 
forces of the universe and to describe and 
understand his God. We must conclude that 
there is no one path or one system that would 
be the solution to this problem, for we can 
glean from all the great religious experiences 
that there are certain truths and principles 
that seem to be self-evident, and which man 
can utilize in a most constructive manner in 
dealing with his fellow men. With this 
progress, if we can call it that, in man’s de- 
velopment of his idea of God, there has 
come at the same time great physical ad- 
vancement and great physical destruction. 
The basic preception of any progressive re- 
ligion would have told man not to kill, not 
to wage war with one another, and there- 
fore probably the future of religious evolu- 
tion does not depend so much upon the ap- 
pearance of a new prophet or a new religion 
as it depends on the fact that humanity must 
learn to glean the truths and benefits from 
those which have already been taught, and 
then look ahead to more subtle truths and 
principles.—A 
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Cosmic Language 


One of our fratres of long standing ad- 
dresses our FORUM as follows: “During my 
meditation periods I try to be as free as pos- 
sible from objective consciousness. At times 
I hear beautiful voices or music and see 
colors which are impossible for me to see 
with the physical eyes. I learned, years ago, 
a symbolical language. It took me consider- 
able time to read and to understand it. Even 
now I do not understand it all. It is some- 
thing I cannot explain very easily to others. 
In my opinion the Cosmic tries to speak to 
me through this language which І experi- 
ence. If Y remember right, I have never any- 
where read nor heard a word about such 
a symbolical language. If there is a Cosmic 
language, please let me know how I may 
learn more about its symbology.” 


This Cosmic language, to which the frater 
refers, has, in the mystical arcana of the 
ancients, been called “the language of the 
soul.” Different revered mystics and vener- 
able masters have told of listening to it and 
then endeavoring objectively to transcribe it 
in writing. They relate that almost all of 
their monumental inspired works were spok- 
en or revealed to them in this language of 
the soul. Frequently persons today have 
snatches of this language in momentary med- 
itations. They may hear a word or see a 
symbol from which is derived a great mean- 
ing. The Cosmic language, or the language 
of the soul, is condensed like a shorthand 
system. Each word or sign is possible of a 
great wealth of meaning. One such word 
may become the equivalent of a lengthy 
paragraph. 

Upon first consideration, those who have 
never had such an experience find it difficult 
to realize how one word or sign could pos- 
sibly convey so many ideas in itself. Even 
ordinary words and signs in everyday usage 
are capable of that. Certainly a Cosmic 
language would be still more revealing. Ex- 
amples of words potential with great mean- 
ing are beauty, love, justice. As you think 
of any one of them, most certainly a tre- 
mendous number of related ideas come to 
the fore of your consciousness. Then, again, 
the symbol of the crux ansata, the All-seeing 
Eye, or the triangle have vast meanings im- 
mured in them. So it is not strange that if 
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this is possible objectively and with our 
temporal language, it is more so in the Cos- 
mic language. 

A symbol is a sign or device intended to 
represent one or more ideas. Symbols are 
most frequently used to portray in a simple 
way extensive ideas. The Cosmic language 
is always in the form of symbols. However, 
the symbols of the Cosmic language are not 
always signs, that is, composed of straight 
lines, curves or dots. Colors and sounds are 
used as well. The Cosmic language is, to 
use an analogy, like a magnet that will draw, 
from the mind, words of our profane lan- 
guage which will correspond to the Cosmic 
ideas. Obviously, we can only think in terms 
of our experience. One cannot describe an 
article as red and blue to a blind man, be- 
cause he would have no ideas to correspond to 
such colors, having never experienced them 
visually. One could not describe certain 
musical notes to a man who had been born 
deaf, because he would have no correspond- 
ing ideas to realize what one is endeavoring 
to explain. The Cosmic language, therefore, 
employs various devices for drawing from 
the human consciousness ideas which seem to 
correspond to its impressions. 

Sometimes we are communicated with by 
means of a spectrum of colors arranged in 
intricate geometrical patterns such as circles, 
triangles, and rectangles fantastically inter- 
woven. These designs stimulate our psychic 
selves more deeply than any word can do. 
The different patterns give rise, within us, 
to certain profound ideas. At other times the 
Cosmic language consists of several bars of 
music. In response to those sounds our con- 
sciousness engenders certain ideas. It is as 
though the various stimuli used by the Cos- 
mic are push buttons for releasing words, 
words that we know objectively, having read 
or heard them before, but which are being 
rearranged in our consciousness to form new 
and illuminating thoughts. 

Each of us is more sensitive to one kind 
of stimulus than to another. Some of us 
learn principally through an intellectual 
presentation; that is, we learn more readily 
if the matter is presented to us logically. It 
must only appeal to our reason. Others find 
a purely rational presentation, no matter 
with what perspicuity it is given, ineffectual. 
It is easily forgotten. If it is dramatized, if 
color, music, or art in some form is used so 
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that it appeals to the emotions, such persons 
will long remember it. You know from your 
own experience that this is a true statement. 
It is for this reason that the Cosmic language 
is adapted to the sensitivity of each indi- 
vidual nature. It employes the method 
whereby each individual can best construct 
an intelligent pattern to conform to the im- 
pressions received and thereby understand 
them. 


What is this Cosmic language? From where 
does it emanate? When the mystics of yore 
termed it the language of the soul, they were 
approximating its true nature. It may be 
said that very often the Cosmic language is 
the expression of intuition. As such it is the 
innate or indwelling knowledge of self. The 
latent inclinations of the intelligence and life 
force of our being constitute the sum total 
of that which is the inner self. The intelli- 
gence of our being, which is contiguous to 
the whole Cosmic, is not what we ordinarily 
think of as knowledge. It is not an accumu- 
lation of facts, such as dates, figures, a col- 
lection of instances composed of all the par- 
ticulars of human experience. It is far more 
general and all-inclusive than that. In fact, 
it is difficult to find a suitable analogy for 
it. However, we shall use the piano keyboard 
for this purpose. We know that the piano 
keyboard does not consist of a repertoire of 
musical selections that can be played upon 
it. It is not limited to a specific number of 
pieces of music. The keyboard itself, the 
notes of it, is an integral part of all the com- 
positions which can be played upon it. Yet 
the keyboard is no one of them. It is finite 
in its elements, but it is infinite in the variety 
of their combinations. The self within us 
consists of certain octaves of Cosmic har- 
mony. An infinite number of forms of 
mental impressions or ideas can come from 
the combinations of those octaves. The more 
evolved the soul-personality, the greater 15 
its sensitivity to the variety of combinations 
of the Cosmic harmony or the Cosmic in- 
telligence within us. During periods of medi- 
tation, even though we may not be dwelling 
on Cosmic principles, we are receptive to 
the harmonies of this intelligence within us. 


Those subtle impressions, which come to 
us through our psychic centers and by means 
of the sympathetic nervous system, are trans- 
lated in our consciousness into colors, signs, 
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or even words which have objective mean- 
ing to us. The higher the octave of the in- 
telligence within us to which we respond, 
the more profound become the intellectual 
archetypes, the objective meanings to us. The 
meanings, therefore, arise within our brains, 
but they are stimulated by the intangible 
Cosmic impressions. Intuitive knowledge 
does not consist of the objective ideas we 
have of it. It is merely by the psychological 
process of sensation that intuition is trans- 
lated into intelligible ideas. 


As for learning to understand the Cosmic 
language, this you will always be able to do. 
To the extent that the language is communi- 
cated to you, to that extent will you under- 
stand it. Your own development, your own 
gradually evolved receptivity will allow more 
of the language, a greater scope of it, to en- 
ter your consciousness. You will never be 
able to receive more than you will be able 
to comprehend. The more sensitive you be- 
come to it, the more your objective conscious- 
ness will be able to find ideas and to shape 
illuminated concepts automatically to inter- 
pret the Cosmic language. 


Beware of anyone trying to teach you the 
Cosmic language. As we have explained, the 
form that it takes is different for each in- 
dividual. It is entirely dependent upon which 
one of the psychic centers of the individual’s 
being are more developed. Often we do not 
ourselves know which centers are the more 
developed. We cannot say whether the Cos- 
mic language should be in the form of colors, 
designs, music or intonations to be most ef- 
fective for us. We cannot say whether the 
impressions should be complex or few and 
simple to be most efficacious to us. How, 
then, could anyone else teach us the Cosmic 
language? The Rosicrucian Order, AMORC, 
is teaching you to be responsive to the lan- 
guage and that only. In what form the lan- 
guage will come to you neither we nor any- 
one else can tell you. Furthermore, the ex- 
pression or form of the language does not 
remain the same through our lifetime. As 
we evolve and our emotional, psychic, and 
intellectual natures change accordingly, so 
does the form which the language takes to 
us. It may be expressed in colors to us in 
our youth, as geometric patterns in middle 
age, and as intonations, syllables, or words 
in later life.—X 
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Concentration and Will Power 


So important is the relationship of con- 
centration and will power that it is made a 
matter of discussion in the first monographs 
that the Rosicrucian member receives. Many 
questions that come to us concerning these 
subjects are treated in more detail than one 
is able to see on the first reading of these 
early monographs. 

As a member begins his studies he is 
sometimes too much concerned with the im- 
plications of the early teachings to thorough- 
ly direct step by step the material that is 
presented there. We can not emphasize too 
much the importance of reviewing these 
early monographs from time to time, be- 
cause each member will find in the light of 
their knowledge an understanding of the 
principles, as he progresses into the higher 
degrees, and points that may not have been 
fully understood or comprehended on first 
reading will be made clear. This is not to 
infer that the early monographs are too dif- 
ficult to understand; in fact, they are simply 
written, but perspective helps anyone better 
to understand principles with which they 
are dealing. A student in any science will 
frequently return to the elemental phases of 
that particular subject in order to review and 
be able to piece together more intelligently 
the fundamental principles that underlie the 
particular branch of study and subject mat- 
ter. Therefore, do not think it is a sign of 
weakness to return to these early principles. 

It is well that each member understands 
that concentration is related to our studies 
and their practical use in the same way that 
physical skills are related to the duties that 
we perform from day to day. Each of us in 
our necessary bread-earning occupations or 
professions learns certain skills without 
which one would be unable to carry on his 
daily work. The mechanic learns those skills 
which have to do with the particular objects 
or machine with which he works. The car- 
penter must learn the skills that make ef- 
fective the use of his tools on wood, for, as 
we all know, tools and wood alone will not 
make a carpenter. The surgeon learns his 
skills in order to successfully carry on his 
work on behalf of the health and well-being 
of his patients. 

We could go on and enumerate the activ- 
ities of every individual who has the neces- 
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sity of earning a living, ever before him and 
thereby realize how important it is that the 
skills and aptitudes which we habitually use 
are very closely related to the condition of 
our physical existence. In order to apply 
the illustration, we might say that concen- 
tration is to our spiritual and mystical un- 
foldment what skills are to the demands of 
everyday life, and therefore, we must gain 
skill and ability in the process of concentra- 
tion itself if that process is to be conducive 
to the type of development which will make 
a well-rounded existence. 

The Rosicrucian concept of concentration 
is constructive and positive, and, as has al- 
ready been mentioned the subject of will 
power is considered in the first reference 
to concentration in our monographs. The de- 
velopment of concentration as a perfected 
art is something in which a person can only 
be directed, just as the various physical skills 
to which we have referred are aptitudes that 
have to be developed over a period of time. 
Furthermore it would be very difficult for a 
person to describe, to one unfamiliar with 
this skill, the process of as to how the skill is 
perfected; and so it is that concentration has 
to be developed, and no course of instruction 
or specific rules will bring that perfective 
condition about. 

Will power, however, plays a minor part. 
Will power is used only in the determination 
of the individual to set himself to develop 
the power. In other words, we have to use 
the power of will to enforce any decision we 
make. If we decide that a study, such as 
the Rosicrucian teachings, is the best course 
for us to follow, then will power is used to 
execute this decision—that is, to actually 
pick up the monographs and study them. 

This power of will, however, is not iden- 
tical with the process of concentration. Will 
power will not change a fact altogether. For 
example, we cannot overcome pain by the 
use of will alone. We find that will power 
frequently cannot overcome emotion, al- 
though individuals develop various degrees 
in the use of will power, but when it comes 
to contemplating the universe-——our place in 
it, our spiritual capacities and relationship 
to God—will power is a minor factor. In 
other words, illumination and Cosmic con- 
sciousness cannot be produced by will power 
—they cannot be forced into existence by 
merely willing that they be. An excellent 
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illustration of this fact is given by the phil- 
osopher and mystic, Plotinus. In comment- 
ing upon contemplation, Plotinus indicated 
very clearly that it could not be forced— 
that we could not illuminate ourselves or 
cause illumination to come into our develop- 
ment merely by willing it. He gave an ex- 
cellent illustration, stating that contempla- 
tion for inspiration and guidance was similar 
to beholding a sunrise; that if man wished 
to behold the beauty of a sunrise, he could 
only sit and watch. Nothing that he could 
do would speed up the rising of the sun, 
change its appearance when it once was 
risen, or in any way modify this law of na- 
ture that causes the earth’s rotation in such 
a manner as to bring about the appearance 
of the rising of the sun each morning. So 
man, if he wants to behold the beauty and 
the magnificence of the operation and the 
laws of nature as manifest in the rising sun, 
must merely take a position where he is 
able to behold the particular phenomenon, re- 
lax and view the sunrise, being aware that 
the phenomenon is outside himself and that 
only his serene contemplation makes possible 
the realization of the beauty involved. 


And so it is with Cosmic illumination. 
Man, in a sense, must take a position, de- 
tached from those things which might inter- 
fere with and impede his contemplation of 
the divine or absolute, and there, fully real- 
izing that he cannot by force of will speed 
or change the coming about of this illumina- 
tion any more than he could effect the rising 
of the sun, serenely await that which will 
operate in accordance with the Cosmic laws 
just as sure as will the sun rise in the morn- 
ing. This does not mean, however, that man 
does nothing in preparation. Man cannot 
sit in a darkened room and see the sunrise 
—he must go outside; he may even have to 
climb a hill or make other physical prepara- 
tion to be ready. And so it is with illumina- 
tion; man must prepare through obtaining 
knowledge of God’s laws, insofar as he is able 
to comprehend them, he must desire the 
illumination, he must develop the skills and 
aptitudes that will put him in a receptive 
position. He must also develop those abil- 
ities of concentration that make it possible 
for him to direct the usefulness and native 
power of his mind in such manner as will 
be receptive to that which comes.—A 
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The Influence of Fetishes 


A soror in Minnesota now addresses our 
Forum. She says: “I have a copy of the 
Master Jesus painted by our late Imperator, 
a picture that is more than a portrait to me. 
When I am in trouble or something bothers 
me, I stand before his likeness and ask for 
help. It is not long after my request is made 
that the answer comes. 


“Daily I watch the face, and I can always 
tell what is ahead by the expression. At 
times he seems to smile at me, and then his 
face grows sad when things are not right, 
especially when my thoughts are not what 
they should be. When I try to correct my- 
self the happy look again appears. When I 
make a plea for help, his aura almost reaches 
beyond the picture frame. Do I imagine it, 
or can it be true, this marvelous contact?” 

The soror has had a psychological experi- 
ence common to man since the earliest times. 
It is related to man’s primitive nature. An 
understanding of the phenomenon makes it 
useful. On the other hand, a misunderstand- 
ing of it has been the cause of many supersti- 
tious beliefs. 


Technically, looking upon an inanimate 
object in the belief that a spirit or intelli- 
gence is resident within it and exercises an 
influence is known as fetishism. Fetishism 
is part of the practice of many primitive re- 
ligions and is, of course, related to magic. 
Primitive man finds it difficult to distinguish 
between animate and inanimate things. The 
functions which we ordinarily associate with 
living things he considers their natural qual- 
ities but not as being solely identified with 
life. Therefore, the qualities of an inanimate 
thing— a stone, for example—its hardiness, 
its glistening, even its shape, may also be 
considered the life or the spirit of the stone. 
Each thing, to the primitive mind, is dual. 
It is animate, alive. Its attributes, its qual- 
ities, the things it seems to do or the pur- 
poses it appears to serve, are held to be its 
immanent spirit. Thus, for example, a blue 
stone is thought to want to be blue; its spirit 
intends it to be so. A tree falls in the forest 
not because of an external force, such as 
wind or because of a physical defect, but be- 
cause its spirit causes it to do so. 


It took centuries of time and an analytical 
bent of mind before man could define the 
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functions of life as consisting of certain at- 
tributes. Let us realize that among some 
primitive people today there is even ignor- 
ance of the part which reproduction plays 
in bringing forth new life. These people are 
incapable of understanding such common re- 
lationships of life. 


A fetish was a comparatively later develop- 
ment of primitive reasoning. Man came to 
conceive that some objects were in them- 
selves inanimate, but at times and under 
certain conditions they might be infused with 
a spirit. An object might become the resi- 
dence of an entity; in fact, some article might 
have, or be made to have, the power of at- 
tracting an external agency to itself, such 
as an intelligence or spirit, and it would re- 
main bound up within the object. Colored 
stones, lakes, mountains, gnarled trees, and 
pieces of pottery have become mediums, to 
the minds of men, through which certain 
powers or spirits could be invoked by their 
priests or medicine men. These fetishes be- 
came objects of worship. Some were thought 
to exercise malevolent, and others benevolent, 
powers. The word fetish is derived from the 
Portuguese word feitico meaning “charm.” 
The early Portuguese explorers in Africa as- 
signed this word to the charms used in this 
manner by the natives. 


Man is very susceptible to the power of 
suggestion. This is due perhaps to his faculty 
of imagination. Without imagination very 
few things would convey a suggestion to our 
minds; in fact, persons with a limited imagi- 
nation experience very limited living. Each 
thing they perceive is taken for just the 
actual impressions which it conveys to their 
senses. They are unable to perceive in it 
any subtle relationship to other things. For 
analogy, one man may look upon a pile of 
weather-stained lumber for just what it ap- 
pears to be. Another man sees in that same 
pile the possibility of its use as an attractive 
rustic finish for his den or for a summer 
cabin. One has an active imagination; the 
other man has not. 


The educated man, of course, would not 
believe that the weather-stained lumber had 
resident within it the spirit of a rustic cabin. 
He would not believe that, because when 
looking at it he thought of its use for decora- 
tion, a spirit within the lumber had so in- 
fluenced him. The primitive mind, however, 
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is incapable of evaluating its own mental 
processes. Suggestion as a psychological fac- 
tor is unrealized. Ideas are conceived not as 
being developed in the mind but as coming 
to it through the agency of a spirit. There- 
fore, everything which by its nature sug- 
gests a thought may become a fetish, an 
object whose spirit is believed to have com- 
municated the idea. The fact of the matter 
is that through imagination we see in things 
just what we put into them with our own 
minds. By association of ideas, the qualities 
of many things beconie related to some ех- 
periences in memory. Immediately the ob- 
ject comes to resemble or to take on the 
nature of the memory experience. 


Many persons have a photograph of a be- 
loved relative who has passed on. In life, 
such a relative was perhaps an adviser or a 
guide to those left behind. They were ac- 
customed to come to this beloved relative 
for consultation and comfort when faced 
with a problem or some distressing difficulty. 
The remarks of the relative would approve 
or reproach certain conduct, and thus the 
person would come to react to the words and 
expressions. Sometimes he would be en- 
couraged by what had been said, and some- 
times chagrined. 


After the relative’s transition the member 
of the family, when confronted with a prob- 
lem to which he did not feel adequate or 
when seeking inspiration, would turn to the 
photograph of the deceased. He would gaze 
intently at it, wondering just what this be- 
loved person would do or advise under such 
circumstances. The one standing before the 
photograph would be honest with himself, 
and in his own mind he would frankly ad- 
mit his errors and all of the circumstances 
relating to them. He would hold nothing 
back. He would stand before the photograph 
like one standing before a priest or any ob- 
ject or person venerated, making a prayer 
of confession or intercession. 


Mystically he would actually not be com- 
muning with the photograph but with his 
own inner self! Objectively, he would be re- 
viewing his own conduct and thoughts, and 
sincerely asking to be helped, to be counseled 
--and perhaps forgiven. During this brief 
period of meditation he would be illumined 
by the impressions coming to him from his 
own conscience, his оит soul - personality. 
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Such mystical illumination causes resultant 
emotional reactions. As the petitioner stands 
before the photograph, either he feels happy 
and relieved of a burden, or quite contrite 
and sad because of his former conduct. As 
he psychologically and emotionally experi- 
ences these sensations, his imagination re- 
acts to them. He seems to see in the face of 
the personality, in the photograph, changes 
of expression, physical changes, which cor- 
respond to his own feelings. The face seems 
to smile back at him kindly or to frown or 
look sad. 


In such experiences the suggestion comes 
from the individual himself. Imagination 
then translates it to the photograph. Actual- 
ly, therefore, the photograph has become a 
fetish! It has become an instrument by which 
man is caused to practice introspection, to 
introvert his consciousness. The photograph 
is unknowingly used to effect an excellent 
mystical experience. Looking upon the 
photograph helps to induce the state of hu- 
mility, sincerity, and devotion which аге 
necessary for a truly mystical state. 


In the particular case which we are con- 
sidering, the soror was using the photograph 
of the painting of the Master Jesus for this 
purpose, even though she did not realize its 
psychological significance. She went to the 
photograph whenever she was motivated by 
a sincere desire to be helped or to be guided. 
What the photograph represented to her 
was instrumental in purging her of all 
hypocrisy and all perfidy upon such oc- 
casions. She would stand in humility before 
her own self and its Cosmic alliances. АП 
that transpired was within her. Actually, of 
course, the photograph was not altered in its 
physical appearance. 


I have had similar experiences many times. 
We might say that this is a beneficial influ- 
ence of fetishes. It is highly essential that 
everyone know the psychological and mys- 
tical principles which are involved. If we 
unwittingly deceive ourselves into believing 
that the photograph is actually changing its 
expression and that the experiences which 
arise are being transmitted by the personal- 
ity of the photograph, then we are slipping 
into superstition and magic. Unfortunately, 
often when the person learns the reason for 
these things, it robs him of the former re- 
sults which were had. The shock of disil- 
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lusionment makes it impossible for him to 
use the photograph in exactly the same way, 
for some time. 


However, this can be overcome by looking 
at the photograph to prepare oneself for the 
inner mystical state. Look upon it as repre- 
senting that which you love and respect. Use 
it as an incentive to be honest with yourself. 
‘Then close your eyes, and you will have the 
same original feelings, depending, of course, 
upon your emotional reactions at the time. 

—X 


What Rosicrucians are Doing 


We are often inspired by the letters we 
receive from our fellow Rosicrucians through- 
out the world. Not only do these members 
represent every trade and profession but 
many of them are making valuable contri- 
butions in numerous fields to the cultural 
advancement of mankind. It is especially 
gratifying to know that many of their ac- 
tivities are prompted by their Rosicrucian 
membership and their consequent study of 
the teachings. The results of some of their 
achievements find their way into the teach- 
ings of the Order as contributions to the heri- 
tage of tomorrow from our day. Each of us 
has read one or more of the Pronunziamentos 
which are periodically sent throughout the 
degrees. Very few of them are prepared by 
the Staff here at the Supreme or Grand 
Lodge. The majority are the result of the 
efforts of fellow members throughout the 
world—members who are part of our Inter- 
national Rosicrucian Research Council. Each 
member of that Council is a specialist in his 
own field — chemistry, physics, psychology, 
biology, art, and music. Each contributor is, 
of course, a Rosicrucian. These individuals 
have integrated their Rosicrucian teachings 
with their own technical training. Трех 
special research, in many instances, has 
brought forth facts, points of knowledge, 
which are still unknown generally, outside 
of the Rosicrucian Order. Such information 
is incorporated in these Pronunziamentos as 
special presentations of new findings confirm- 
ing and advancing our teachings. 


Aside from these Pronunziamentos, I want 
to acquaint you with some of our fraters 
and their contributions, which are represen- 
tative of the efforts of many and which are 
highly commendable. Dr. Stanley K. Clark is 
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professionally renowned as a gastroenterolo- 
gist. Simply defined, he is a specialist in 
that branch of the medical profession devoted 
to the diagnosis of stomach and intestinal 
disorders. For years he was prominently as- 
sociated with the Henry Ford Hospital. Sub- 
sequently, he went into private practice as a 
specialist in Toronto, Canada, where he now 
resides and enjoys a large practice. Frater 
Clark has been a Rosicrucian for years. His 
special services in behalf of the Order have 
caused him to be nominated as Grand Coun- 
cilor for Eastern Canada, which position he 
graciously accepted and the duties of which 
he has faithfully fulfilled. Dr. Clark recent- 
ly sent us copies of a beautifully inscribed 
writing by himself, entitled: “А Physician’s 
Prayer.” This placard is illustrated with two 
Rosicrucian candlesticks with lighted candles, 
one on either side of the wording, and sym- 
bolizing the light which it sheds. Across the 
top of the placard is the design of the crux 
ansata, the Egyptian looped cross. Most in- 
spiring, however, are the contents of the 
prayer itself. It not only conveys the true 
spirit of a real physician, one desirous of 
alleviating human suffering, but discloses, 
as well, an excellent comprehension of the 
Rosicrucian principles and the mystically en- 
lightened mind. I sincerely regret that lim- 
itations of space do not permit our publish- 
ing it in its entirety here. However, the 
following passage will, I believe, convey to 
you its simplicity and touchingly beautiful 
sentiments. 

“God of my heart, Creator of all life, vis- 
ible and invisible, manifest and unmanifest; 
Maker of all planets, stars and worlds; 
Father-Mother of every soul; Thou, God, 
the all powerful, the all knowing, the ever- 
present Being, whose dwelling place is every- 
where, even in the heart of man; I would 
talk to Thee and worship Thee this day; at- 
tune and harmonize my soul with Thee, so 
that my physical body may become and con- 
tinue to be a perfect temple in which to dwell 
a segment of Thyself. 

“God I recognize and believe all healing 
to be divine. The good I have done and do 
is because Thou hast blest my efforts, re- 
warded my faith and the faith of those whom 
I have served. 

“God help me to realize that every patient 
is a soul, even as myself. By the mystic law 
of assumption let me be my brother that I 
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may better know his needs and, knowing 
them, supply. 

“То all acquired and available knowledge, 
may there be added the Divine gift of in- 
tuition so that errors in judgment and diag- 
nosis may grow less and less. Should I 
through inharmony and loss of perfect at- 
tunement with Thee, fail temporarily to in- 
terpret and understand my patient's needs, 
or give to him the wrong advice, then, may 
it please Thee, God, to speak to and through 
our patient, to the end that he will be guided 
not to choose or accept what I may have in 
error advised. 

“God help me to realize that when I have 
administered unto and treated the physical 
body of my patient I have but half finished 
my task. Thou hast taught me that man is 
a dual being; he is physical and he is also 
spiritual. Knowing this, help me to be a 
physician unto this spiritual self." 

A copy of Dr. Clark's prayer was sent to a 
Canadian medical publication, and they were 
so impressed with it that they immediately 
asked permission to publish it. Consequent- 
ly, it will be sent into the home of every 
physician in Canada. 


ж жож жож 


Frater Joseph Richard Snaveley has long 
been associated with the Hershey Chocolate 
Company and its printing enterprises at 
Hershey, Pennsylvania. During his leisure 
hours he has compiled an excellent work, 
constituting a contribution to Christian litera- 
ture. His handsomely bound volume, just 
published, is entitled, Verily, Verily, I say 
Unto You. The frater explains his book to 
be “the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth com- 
piled from the four gospels of the New Testa- 
ment;” and he further explains that “like 
Jefferson, my purpose was to make clear the 
teachings of Jesus, of which the world, more 
than ever, is so much in need today, paring 
off the amphibologisms, into which the 
church fathers and others gave their own 
misconceptions and expressed unintelligently 
to others, what they did not understand, 
themselves.” 

The frater, therefore, has put into one 
book just those sayings directly attributable 
to Jesus and which compose his teachings 
and mission. The book contains a very ex- 
tensive table of contents. Those individuals 
who desire to read the words of the great 
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avatar, Jesus, without a laborious search for 
them, will find it a most excellent work. The 
frontispiece is a beautiful color-reproduction 
by the artist, Ray W. Deets, also a Rosi- 
crucian. The painting is a spiritual concep- 
tion of the Crucifixion of Jesus, based on one 
of the letters of Paul to the Corinthians. 
* ж ж ж ож 

All of you are acquainted at least by name, 
with Dr. H. Arvis Talley, physician at our 
Rose-Croix Institute and Sanitarium. Many 
of you know him personally, having either 
received treatments from him at the San- 
itarium, or through having attended his 
classes in biology at Rose-Croix University. 
Dr. Talley is, by inclination, devoted to re- 
search; all of his available time away from 
his duties and his family is devoted to prov- 
ing or disproving various theories by which 
he may add to his font of knowledge and 
service to the Order. Such research is natural- 
ly in accordance with the objectives of the 
Rose-Croix Research Institute and Sani- 
tarium. 

For some time, Dr. Talley has been in- 
terested in encephalography—the use of sen- 
sitive electrical devices for graphing the elec- 
trical currents emanated from the neurons 
of the brain, popularly called brain waves. 
we know, of course, that the human body is 
a complex generator. Man generates and 
emits radiations of various freauencies from 
different parts of his body. Both nervous 
systems are electrical in function and the 
neurons (nerve cells) themselves are minute 
transmitting stations. Dr. Talley has made 
neriodical reports to me as to his findings. 
Пе has emploved the electroencenhalosranh 
in other areas beside the cranium, in order to 
register the electrical discharges from the 
human body. A recent interesting report 
from him reads in part: 

“T have been working on a series of ex- 
periments using the Electroencephalograph 
to detect the more delicate electrical currents 
of the body. The entire series of experi- 
ments will be carried on over a long period 
of time; however, at present, I have the re- 
sults of the first set of the tests which are as 
follows: 

“(1) Electrical energy liberated by the 
cells of the cerebral cortex radiates from the 
head in waves varying from six to twenty 
impulses per second, and running from five 
to seventy-five millivolts per wave. 
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“(2) Electrical impulses radiating from 
the hands are synchronous with the heart 
beat, that is, from sixty to eighty impulses 
per minute in the average, healthy adult. 
These radiations can be picked up outside 
the body as far away as three inches (I have 
not tried for greater distance.) At a distance 
of three inches the wave is as strong as when 
touching the finger. 


“The findings indicate that the electrical 
emanations from the right hand are definite- 
ly negative, while those from the left hand 
are definitely positive. 


“These findings do not necessarily con- 
tradict the Rosicrucian theory of the right 
hand being positive and the left being nega- 
tive, for it is possible that the Rosicrucian 
healing energy is of a higher frequency, 
and, therefore, the negative electrical poten- 
tial of the right hand, as seen by my find- 
ings, might be a necessary factor in attract- 
ing the positive V.L.F to that hand, the re- 
verse being true of the left. However, the 
absence of the reversal poles in the left- 
handed individual leads me to believe that 
the energy flowing to the hands is distributed 
by the nerve center governing the heart beat. 
Therefore, the electrical potential of the 
hands would not originate in the brain; so 
that the energy emanating from the hands 
of the left-handed person would be the same 
as that originating from the right-handed in- 
dividual. It is possible that one of these rare 
individuals who have the heart on the right 
side of the body might actually exhibit a 
reversal of the potential of the hands.” 


Why are the potentials from each hand 
different from that which is related in our 
monographs? Js this nervous energy which 
the encephalograph registers quite distinct 
from the Vital Life Force? Is it of a much 
higher frequency, and therefore not detected 
by the instrument yet transmitted along the 
same nerves? We know that various elec- 
trical frequencies can be transmitted in a 
practical way along a single wire. This prin- 
ciple is used in transcontinental telephone 
lines. Each of the wires of such lines has 
many conversations transmitted along it con- 
comitantly. The conversations are of differ- 
ent frequencies and are *unscrambled" at the 
various telephone exchanges and by instru- 
ments similar to radio receiver devices. Each 
frequency on the wire is then reduced to 
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the audible frequency of the usual telephone 
conversation and is put onto the ultimate 
wire where it may then be heard by the in- 
dividual for whom it was intended. 


* * * * * 


If you fratres and sorores are using your 
Rosicrucian teachings in connection with 
your trade and profession so as to advance 
humanity, or if you are doing special re- 
search, the results of which would prove in- 
teresting and useful to AMORC, please an- 
nounce it to this Forum. We would like to 
know of it.—X 


Illusions of the Senses 


Perhaps one of the most difficult tasks is 
to convince people of the fallibility of their 
senses. If a person appears to have normal 
eyesight and no deficiency in any of his 
receptor senses, he is usually confident that 
the world is as he perceives it. As Locke, 
the English philosopher, pointed out, in his 
famous essay on the human understanding, 
most men believe that their senses mirror 
the external world. They are convinced that 
things quite closely resemble the ideas which 
they have of them. 


Our consciousness of the physical exis- 
tence of our bodies and of external objects 
is a grand illusion. The application of reason 
and analysis to much of what we believe and 
say that we know would excoriate this be- 
lief and knowledge of its existence to us. 
There are many self-deceptions which bring 
to us, for certain intervals of time, consola- 
tion, peace of mind, and a false sense of se- 
curity. Perhaps it is just as well that many 
persons are not as rational and as analytical 
about their experiences as they could be. If 
they were, then one by one they would lose 
those things, those beliefs and thoughts, 
which have brought them a certain comfort 
during the years. The small child finds 
ecstasy in the expectation that Santa Claus 
is going to visit him from out a mythical 
Iand and shower him with gifts. The older 
boy or girl is made to find a certain satisfac- 
tion in the statement that the stork delivers 
his newborn sister or brother. Many adults 
find deep satisfaction in the anthropomorphic 
concept of God, picturing him as a benign 
elderly gentleman with a long flowing beard, 


who arbitrarily decides the events of each 
person’s life. 

The problem is whether to disabuse such 
minds with knowledge or to allow them the 
bliss of ignorance. There is always the 
danger that the shock of reality may make 
them skeptical of all observation and make 
life a bitter ordeal. On the other hand, an 
intelligent parent will eventually inform the 
child that Santa Claus doesn’t exist and that 
the stork did not bring his baby sister. The 
tactful method, and the proper one, is to 
make the person happy in the substitution 
of the new knowledge. He must be made to 
realize that it is for his own benefit ultimate- 
ly to know the truth. For analogy, we might 
walk blindfolded for a considerable distance 
in order to be spared many unpleasant 
sights. However, it would not be advisable 
to advocate such enforced blindness indefi- 
nitely, because the very sight that might see 
unpleasant things could also help us avoid 
serious pitfalls that would prove to be pain- 
ful. 

Philosophically, it can be sustained that 
all our conceptions of the actuality of the 
external world are but illusions. Nothing 
is as we conceive it to be, matter, space, life 
and the like. Yet we cannot become like 
Pyrrho, the skeptic of old, of whom it is said 
that he had so little faith in what he per- 
ceived that he refused to leave the roadside 
when a vehicle approached and, consequent- 
ly, was injured. We know fundamentally 
our senses create within the mind many 
ideas which we have. They intercept ex- 
ternal stimuli and present them to the con- 
sciousness in the nature of certain sensa- 
tions which we interpret in a specific man- 
ner. We know psychologically that spatial 
relations, for example, the nearness, farness, 
smallness, and largeness of objects, depend 
upon several factors such as direction, ex- 
tent or size of the stimulating object, and the 
distance or depth of the stimulus. The three 
dimensions are very fundamentally related 
to the structure of the eye itself. What we 
can and should do, therefore, is to accept 
these illusions as natural, as necessary to 
our welfare. They arise directly out of our 
organic structure. We cannot annihilate our 
senses and still live in a physical world. 
However, when it is known that we com- 
pound our illusions by wrong interpreta- 
tions or by confusion of the normal sensa- 
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tions, we should then correct such errors. 
The purpose of the following is, therefore, 
to acquaint you with a number of common 
illusions, and by this means we hope to 
have you question every empirical experi- 
ence before adding it to your category of de- 
pendable knowledge. 


First, it is appropriate to distinguish be- 
tween illusion, delusion, and hallucination. 
Delusion refers to false judgment and error 
in belief. Likewise, illusions must not be 
confused with hallucinations. The latter re- 
fer to the apparent perception of something 
when there is no corresponding organic 
stimulus. Perhaps the commonest form of 
illusions are optical ones. These illusions 
frequently occur in geometric patterns. They 
are expressed in errors of length, area, di- 
rection, and curvature. These illusions are 
due to false perception of the patterns of 
lines. They occur because we attempt to re- 
concile parts of a figure to the whole figure 
or pattern, and thereby visually distort the 
part. Contrast illusion offers an example. 
The person standing between two tall people 
looks shorter than he is. We offer the fol- 
lowing illustration. Study A and B below. 


Is the dotted line longer in A than in B? 
Measure it. It appears longer in A only be- 
cause of the contrast of the shorter con- 
tinuous heavy lines. 


There are theories which have been of- 
fered as an explanation of how we are con- 
fused in our visual perceptions. The first 
of these theories which we shall consider is 
called eye movement. It is generally as- 
sumed that the impression of length is 
gained by moving the eye along the object 
so as to follow from one end to the other. 
The vertical movement of the eye as it looks 
upward at a vertical line requires consider- 
able effort. The vertical line will consequent- 
ly seem longer than a horizontal line of 
equal length. Again, if the outward ends of 
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a line attract the eye, that is, cause the move- 
ment to exceed the length of the unaltered 
line, the latter (A) will seem longer because 
the eye has included the ends with the cen- 
ter. Conversely, if the ends of the line turn 
inward, the movement of the eye is confined 
between the two inner extremes and the 
whole will seem shorter (B). Note the illus- 
trations below. 


(A) 


(B) 


The illustrations under C show illusions 
caused by changing the direction of the 
oblique lines passing through horizontal 
ones. It will be noted that, although all the 
lines are horizontal, they seem to turn up- 
ward or bend downward. 


“Қ 
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The lines of the arcs drawn below are 
identical in length, but it appears that the 
upper arc is smaller, because its shorter line 
is immediately above the longer line of the 
lower атс. 


Still another theory of illusion is known as 
the perspective theory. A line drawing sug- 
gests objects in three dimensions, length, 
breadth, and depth. Some lines may be of 
equal length but, if they are used in the 
drawing to suggest perspective, they may 
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seem to be either longer or foreshortened. 
For example, study the illustration below. 
All lines are equal. The one suggesting 
depth, however, appears longer. 


The confusion theory. It becomes very 
difficult to judge the lines and angles of a 
figure, because the observer is engrossed in 
the appearance of the figure as a whole. He 
looks upon the figure as a unit. He finds it 
difficult to rid himself of the total impression 
that carries over from an observation of the 
whole figure. These impressions which are 
brought over are added to the ones he has 
of the line which he imagines he is judging 
singly. Consequently, there is the illusion 
that the single line is longer than it actually 
is. This principle is illustrated below. The 
two dotted lines in Figures A and B are of 
the same length. It will be observed, how- 
ever, that the dotted line in Figure B seems 
to be of greater length. 


Habits, of course, contribute greatly to 
many illusions we experience. With con- 
tinual reading, for example, we react to the 
stimulus of the word patterns instead of to 
single words. We read a whole line at a 
time, not for its component words, but for 
its meaning. Consequently, a sentence may 
often have errors of spelling or other typo- 
graphical mistakes which we do not see at 
all. The stimulus of the single word is lack- 
ing. A proofreader follows a different read- 
ing arrangement. He reads for words in- 
stead of ideas and yet it is difficult for him 
to break away entirely from the stimulus 
of patterns of thought. In other words, he 
sometimes continues to grasp whole sen- 
tences for their meaning and does not see 
misspelled words or errors ш punctuation. 


Another optical illusion is that known 
technically as phi-phenomenon. We know, 
of course, that motion pictures are not con- 
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stantly in motion though they seem so to the 
eye. There are intervals of a fraction of a 
second when the motion picture screen is 
absolutely black. The projector throws on 
the screen a series of still photographs. These 
are interrupted by the shutter of the pro- 
jector causing intervals of darkness. We are 
not conscious of the darkness, and the alter- 
nation between it and the still photographs 
causes the illusion that the pictures are mov- 
ing. The consciousness retains for the frac- 
tion of a second the image that is held on 
the retina of the eye and then the picture 
is followed, after the dark interval, by an- 
other picture. They are so united in the 
mind as to create the illusion of constant 
motion. Tests of this phi-phenomenon or the 
illusion of motion have been made with the 
following illustration: 


B С 


Illustrations А апа В are flashed on and 
off rapidly on the screen. If there is a fairly 
long interval between the two flashes, as 150 
milliseconds (thousandths of a second), lines 
A and B seem separated, as shown above. If 
the flashes are cut to 20 milliseconds, the 
lines seem to form a right angle; that is, 
lines A and B are united. If the interval is 
60-90 milliseconds, then, to the sense of sight, 
A appears actually to move over to join B, 
as shown in Illustration С. 


The olfactory sense is also subject to il- 
lusion. The examples to follow, however, 
are due to suggestion as well. Our suscepti- 
bility to suggestion is principally dependent 
upon the faculty of imagination. Ап active 
imagination will combine simple ideas read- 
ily to form new and complex ones. The 
syncrasy of the imagination is not always 
voluntary. Often we do not realize what 1s 
occurring and the suggestion may, there- 
fore, be quite misleading at times. For ex- 
ample, a test was made by having several 
persons smell, successively, three strong 
odors, namely, peppermint, wintergreen, and 
ethyl alcohol. Then the subjects were given 
ten bottles to smell, having been told that 
they had a delicate scent of two of the three 
odors. The subjects were requested to name 
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the scents smelled. As a matter of fact, none 
of the bottles had any of the three odors. 
Yet the majority of the persons professed to 
have smelled one or more of them. 


Illusions of the tactile sense are easily 
accomplished with the aid of suggestion. A 
subject's hands are placed in a bowl of liquid 
which contains electrodes. A current starts 
through the primary coil and then slowly 
the second coil is pulled up until the sub- 
ject feels а very definite shock. Next the 
subject is told that he is going to be tested 
for his sensitivity to electric shock; that is, 
it 15 going to be determined how slight an 
electric current he will be able to feel. He 
is requested to immediately announce the 
slightest stimulus from the electrodes. At 
this time, unbeknown to the subject, the 
current is switched off from the primary 
coil. When the secondary coil is slowly 
pulled, the subject will exclaim that he feels 
the current which in reality does not exist. 


Imagination is extremely useful in our 
living for it extends the possibilities of all 
that we perceive, by suggesting new forms 
into which it may be assembled. Without 
imagination, we would be bound strictly by 
the immediate qualities which things present 
to our senses. However, we must also real- 
ize that imagination, not directed by reason, 
becomes fancy, as has been well stated in 
our Rosicrucian monographs. It can, un- 
der such circumstances, become harmful be- 
cause of the illusions which arise from it. 
Take your fountain pen and shake a drop 
of ink from it, so that it falls from the height 
of a few inches onto a white sheet of paper. 
As you look at the ink spot, its form will 
immediately suggest to your imagination sev- 
eral designs. It will seem to resemble many 
different things. If you did not exercise 
reason, you might think that the ink spot 
is other than what it is. On the other hand, 
if, after several attempts, an ink spot does 
not suggest something to you by its design, 
your imagination is lacking and it follows 
that your creative ability is constricted. 
There is an old adage to the effect that there 
is none so blind as he who will not see. See- 
ing with the mind, however, is equally im- 
portant as seeing with the eyes. Unless we 
exercise our inner perceptions and psychic 
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faculties, as we are encouraged to do by our 
Rosicrucian teachings, our eyes and their 
fellow sense organs may lead us far astray 
in hlife.—X 


AMORC Sunshine Circles 


‘These comments are prompted by an in- 
quiry from a Soror asking if a Sunshine 
Circle is the same as a Chapter or Lodge. 
The AMORC Sunshine Circles, I wish to 
make clear, are entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from Lodges and Chapters. We refer 
members to the Constitution and Statutes 
of the Grand Lodge for full information con- 
cerning the nature, organization, and pro- 
cedure of Chapters and Lodges. 


Obviously, a Chapter or Lodge is a sub- 
ordinate activity of the Grand Lodge in 
which rituals, instructions, and other activ- 
ities are carried on for members of that par- 
ticular group. The Sunshine Circle, on the 
other hand, is an entirely different type of 
activity. It is an activity representative of 
the humanitarian purposes of АМОВС, and 
is composed of individuals who wish to put 
into practice the principles which the organi- 
zation teaches. AMORC, as an Order, has 
an obligation to put its principles into prac- 
tice; in other words, to illustrate its theories 
and ideas through usage. By so doing, the 
organization assists in the alleviation of 
human sufferings and problems, and much 
of this work is done through voluntary 
groups such as Sunshine Circles, together 
with the help of the Council of Solace. 


The welfare work of the Sunshine Circles, 
while directed and instigated primarily by 
members, is also augmented by nonmember 
friends who are interested in this same type 
of activity. 

The Sunshine Circles are not generally 
what would be classified as charity groups. 
In other words, they do not simply carry on 
charitable activities in competition with 
other charitable organizations. The Sun- 
shine Circles, as well as giving physical aid 
to those who need it, try to give spiritual and 
psychological assistance to those who have 
nowhere else to turn for assistance and ad- 
vice. 


I am sure that this brief statement of the 
Sunshine Circle will indicate how worthy 
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it is Юг our members who feel that they 
can give a little time to the support of this 
work to participate in the activities of а 
Sunshine Circle. I hope that this explana- 
tion may clarify in the minds of other mem- 
bers, who may not be completely familiar 
with the work of our Sunshine Circles, the 
general idea and purpose that these groups 
are carrying out. We will be glad to furnish 
more information. Make your request to the 
Director of the Sunshine Circles at Rosi- 
crucian Park. Why not assist in organizing 
a Sunshine Circle group in your own lo- 
cality? It can be done whether or not there 
is a Chapter or Lodge. If there already is a 
group, we will be glad to put you in contact 
with it.—A 


Proper Posture for Mystical Exercises 


The master of the AMORC Thebes Minor 
Lodge in Detroit, Michigan, directs several 
questions to our Forum. These were like- 
wise submitted at one of their own conclaves. 
He rises to ask: "Why are we told to sit with 
our hands and feet in such a manner as, for 
example, hands in lap, unclasped; feet sepa- 
rated and flat on the floor? Why are we 
advised to hold the hands in a cup-shaped 
manner and at other times on the knees? 
If we are attending а meeting and are not 
certain of the kind of people present, would 
it help to sit with our hands and feet in 
crossed position?" 

There is a meaning for every exercise, 
rite, ceremony, or ritual advocated in the 
AMORC teachings. Nothing is suggested or 
requested to acquiesce to mere tradition, to 
awe-inspire, or to confound the member. 
There 15 an expedient principle behind all 
instructions given. If the member is not 
certain of the reason, it is the right attitude, 
as in this instance, to ask the meaning. 

It is often explained in the monographs 
that environment can be conducive to re- 
sults at one time and detrimental to success 
at another. Some experiments require the 
elimination of the objective consciousness for 
a brief period. We are then instructed to 
shut out all impressions of external things 
coming to our minds through our objective 
faculties. Visual impressions of lights and 
moving objects cause the consciousness to 
be focused on those external stimuli. The 
sensations of them—the ideas which they 
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engender in our minds—dominate our con- 
sciousness, and it becomes arrested and ex- 
troverted; that is, turned out toward them. 
Under such circumstances it becomes very 
difficult, 1 not impossible, to become con- 
scious of those sensations coming from the 
Cosmic, the minds of others, or our own 
subjective minds. Auditory stimuli, such as 
sounds, and olfactory stimuli such as strong 
scents, are equally distracting where psychic 
results are to be had. The practice of in- 
troverting the consciousness, turning it in- 
ward and causing it to be receptive to the 
ordinary lesser stimuli of psychic vibrations, 
is sometimes an arduous task. 


In addition to establishing a favorable en- 
vironment, or rising above it, there are cer- 
tain physiological adjustments which we 
must make to have success with some of our 
psychic and mystical exercises. Posture is 
one of these. Obviously a cramped position 
is not only uncomfortable, but the pressure 
often causes a tactile sensation, that is, an 
unpleasant feeling which dominates the 
consciousness and inhibits it. The conscious- 
ness becomes chained to those bodily sen- 
sations. For that reason we always recom- 
mend a comfortable chair in which to be 
seated. It becomes possible, then, for you to 
become more quickly unaware of the chair 
and your surroundings, and devote your- 
self to the mystical exercises. It is also ad- 
visable to avoid wearing tight clothing that 
presses on the body and restrains free breath- 
ing. For example, fraters are advised when- 
ever it is possible to loosen neckties or even 
open their shirts at the collar so as to allow 
an unimpaired circulation of blood in the 
arteries of the neck. Crossing the legs often 
puts a pressure in the thigh or calf of the 
leg which, although slight, interferes with 
the free circulation of blood. It may take 
many minutes before you would feel any 
numbness, if at all, yet the circulation is be- 
ing disturbed. To forget the body, to tem- 
porarily renounce it and devote the con- 
sciousness to the psychic self, requires avoid- 
ing those things which cause the body to be 
brought forcefully to your attention. 


There is still another and more important 
reason for not clasping the hands during 
these exercises. We have explained in our 
monographs that certain breathing exercises, 
such as breathing deeply and holding the 
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breath, bring into the lungs an abundance 
of the positive A element of Nous. What 
this is, is likewise explained in our mono- 
graphs. This vital power enters the blood 
stream and, as has been explained, adds to 
the vital energy of our bodies. The energy 
store is thus increased. That part of it which 
is not consumed by our mental and physical 
activities, radiates from the body as a very 
high frequency electrical current. This cur- 
rent radiates from the various parts of the 
body. It radiates principally through the 
first three fingers — the thumb, the index 
finger, and the next finger of each hand. 
These three fingers on each hand constitute 
the main radiating centers of the surplus 
energy which is generated in the body. 
These three fingers have nerves in them which 
are “connected with the sympathetic nervous 
system." They are called the radial nerves. 
It is perhaps not by coincidence that they 
were given that name. 


The three fingers of the right hand radiate 
a positive form of this energy in the body, 
and the three fingers on the left hand radiate 
a negative form of this energy. It is quite 
noticeable that deep breathing will increase 
the bodily energy and the discharge from the 
fingers of the right hand. This has been 
demonstrated by use of the elctroencephalo- 
graph-—a very delicate instrument for regis- 
tering minute electrical currents and which 
is in use in our Rose-Croix Research Sani- 
tarium. The positive energy of the right 
hand and the negative from the left hand 
may be united to close the circuit so that no 
radiations will be emanated from the fin- 
gers of the hands. By clasping the hands the 
nositive radiations of the right hand pass up 
the fingers of the left hand, and those of the 
left unite with the energy coming from the 
three fingers of the right hand. This unity 
of the two polarities of the energy produces 
various manifestations as explained in our 
monographs. If we hold the tips of the thumb 
and the first two fingers of the right hand 
lightly against those of the same fingers of the 
left hand while simultaneously taking deep 
breaths, we will feel in a few minutes a 
slight sensation of warmth at the finger 
tips. Under certain conditions, this short- 
circuiting of the energy when the hands are 
clasped is beneficial Its therapeutic and 
other value 15 described in our monographs. 
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At other times, however, this closed circuit 
causes an overcharging of the body with 
positive energy. When we are so over- 
charged, it becomes difficult for us to conduct 
with success many of the mystical exercises, 
especially those of attunement with the Cos- 
mic and with the Cathedral of the Soul. 
Therefore, we strongly urge as a requisite 
of many of the exercises, the keeping of the 
hands unclasped. Each hand should be placed 
downward on the knee which corresponds 
to it, namely, the right palm on the right 
knee and the left palm on the left knee. 
Touching the knees with the palms has no 
significance in itself. It is merely a method 
for keeping the hands separated and in touch 
with the corresponding sides of the body. 
Since the right side of the body normally 
has a predominantly positive flow of current 
throughout it and the left side a negative 
current, the feet should be kept separated 
for like reasons. 

If you are in a group of people whom you 
do not know personally and wish to conduct 
silently and unostentatiously one of our ex- 
ercises of meditation or concentration, you 
should sit in the manner described. How- 
ever, be certain that your position or posture 
is unassuming and apparently quite natural. 
Don’t make yourself conspicuous! You can 
appear to be doing nothing different from 
anyone else. Do not exaggerate the posture. 
Don't place your feet wide apart, and do not 
lean forward with the arms rigid and your 
hands pressed tightly against your knees. In 
fact, you do not have to place the palms on 
the knees if that would necessitate your lean- 
ing forward in an awkward and conspicuous 
position. Instead, let the palms rest on your 
thighs as though they were resting in your 
lap, yet not touching. The fingers need not 
be stretched out rigidly; such is not impor- 
tant. Ап intelligent and sincere Rosicrucian 
can assume such a posture and yet appear 
to be seated in the same manner as every- 
one else present. He will never do anything 
to detract from the dignity of the Order, for 
his respect and his love for it are too great. 

—X 
V V V 

Therefore, the wise man is he who lives 
in the wisdom given him by God; lives in the 
image of the Lord, the same ruling over his 
planetary and elementary body. 

—Bznrbicrus FIGULUS 


What Will the Future Reveal 7 


What lies behind the veil? What will the morrow bring forth? Men have brought burnt 
offerings to the gods, shared their worldly possessions, traversed mountains and plains 
to visit oracles, all in the hope of having revealed to them the unknown future, little 
realizing that it rested unshapen in their own hands. The minds of men have labored 
for ages with various devices and methods to fashion a key that would unlock the door 
that conceals the moment just beyond the present. 

From antiquity the strangest of the systems attempting a revelation of the future has 
been numerology. Is it but a shallow superstition of the ages, or does it provide the 
means, sought since time immemorial, for & secret insight into the future? 


The Ancient System of Numerology 


The Reader's Research Academy presents a series of enlightening discourses on the 
subject of numerology. It is an exposé of the many false systems which have suppressed 
the truth about this fascinating topic. It goes back to the mystical meaning and divine 
virtue of numbers which formed the important part of the phi- 
losophy of Pythagoras. It discloses the trickery in the NAME 


NUMBER systems sold generally in book form. Two of these Only 
especially prepared manuscripts will be sent for the nominal sum 50° 
of 50 cents monthly. You may subscribe for but one month, or as 


many months as you desire. The discourses are easily understood Brings you monthly 

h ill . " ti d tertaini t Just s nd 2 large discourses 
and they will prove interesting and entertaining to you. Just se with postage paid. 
your remittance and request to the address below. 


THE READER’S RESEARCH ACADEMY 
ROSICRUCIAN PARK SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, Ц. 5. А. 
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